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THE BRAZEN ANDROID. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Who can rebuild before the eye of the 
mind a single ordinary dwelling of the 
vanished London of the middle of the 
thirteenth century? It was a dwarfish, 
squalid structure, of such crazy unsub- 
stantiality that, with a stout iron crook 
and two strong cords, provided by the 
ward, it might be pulled down and 
dragged off speedily in case of fire; a 
structure of one story jutting over a low 
ground floor, with another jut of eaves 
above, its roof perchance engrailed with 
gables, its front bearing an odd resem- 
blance to the back of a couple of huge 
stairs, and the whole a most rickety, tum- 
ble-down, top-heavy, fantastical thing. 
Chimneys were fairly in vogue then, so 
it had them, squat, square, wide-mouthed, 
faced with white plaster, red tiles, or 
gray pebble-work. Red tiles covered its 
roof; its walls were of rough - planed 
planks, or a wooden framework filled 
with a composite of straw and clay, but- 
tressed with posts, and crossed this way 
and that with supporting beams, — the 
whole daubed over with whitewash, of 
which the weather soon made graywash. 
In front was a stairway, sometimes cov- 
ered, sometimes not, or a step-ladder set 
slantwise against the wall, for an entrance 
to the upper story. The doorways were 
narrow and low, the windows also; and 
the latter, darkened with overbrows of 
wooden shutters, propped up from be- 
neath, and sticking out like long, slender 
awnings, were further darkened by sashes 


PART ONE. 


of parchment, linen, or thin-shaven horn, 
for glass came from Flanders, and was 
costly and rare. 

Such, joint and seam and tile being 
loosened into crack and cranny and cre- 
vice everywhere, was the dwelling of the 
London citizen as the eye might see it 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Multiply that dwelling into a tortuous 
and broken perspective of like buildings, 
some joined by party-walls, some with 
spaces between, all pent-roofed or gable- 
peaked, heavy - eaved, stub - chimneyed, 
narrow-latticed, awning-shuttered, stair- 
cased, post - buttressed, beam - crossed, 
dusky - red-roofed, dingy - white - walled, 
and low under the overhanging vastness 
of the sky, and you have an ancient Lon- 
don street, which shall be foul and nar- 
row, with open drains, footways roughly 
flagged and horseway deep with slushy 
mire, overstrewn with ashes, shards, and 
offal, and smelling abominably. There 
were, indeed, at that period, thinly inter- 
spersed here and there, houses of some- 
what better description, solidly built of 
stone and timber, though at best strangely 
deficient in comfort and convenience, ac- 
cording to the fashion of that most incon- 
venient and uncomfortable age. Here 
and there, too, for those were the times 
of the feudal soldier and priest, rose in 
dreadful - beauteous contrast with the 
squalid city the architectural grandeurs 
of church and cathedral, or the stately 
house or palace of bishop or earl. But 
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all around stretched dwellings which our 
poorest modern house excels, and on 
those dwellings all evils and discomforts 
that can befall had their quarry. 

Light came dim, and sunshine dimly 
glimmering, into their darkened rooms. 
Summer heats made ovens of them. The 
old gray family of London fogs rose 
from the marshes north of the city walls, 
from the city’s intersecting rivulets, from 


the Thames below, and crept in at every 


opening to make all dark and chill with- 
in. Down their squat chimneys swept 
the smoke, choking and blinding. Rains 
such as even rainy England knows not 
now soaked them through for weeks to- 
gether. Cold such as English winters 
have forgotten now pierced, with grip- 
ing blast and silent-sifting snow, to their 
shivering inmates. Foul exhalations from 
the filthy streets hung around them an air 
of poison, or, rising from the cesspools, 
of which every house had one within, 
discharged themselves in deadly mala- 
dies. Lightnings stabbed their roofs or 
rent their walls, hunting for those they 
sheltered. Conflagration, lurking in a 
spark, upspread in dragonish flame, and 
roared through them devouring. Whirl- 
wind swept through them howling, and 
tossed them down by fifties. Pestilence 
breathed through them in recurring sea- 
sons, and left their rooms aghast with 
Civie intestine war 
stormed often near them, and brought 
them death and sorrow. 


corpses. riot or 
Famine arose 
every few years, and walked through 
them on his way through England, leav- 
ing their tenants lean and pale or life- 
less. Often into them broke the mid- 
night robber, single or in gangs; often 
to them came the gatherer of taxes or of 
tithes; upon them hung perpetually all 
the bloodsuckers, every vampire which 
an age of ignorance and tyranny could 
spawn; and in them herded low lusts 
and passions, fiendish biogtries, crazy 
superstitions, brutish illiteracy, and all 
that darkens and depraves the soul. For 
that was the mournful midnight of our 
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mortal life, centuries ago. The old, sad 
stars that governed our conditions still 
kept their forceful station above the 
brawl of brutal and infernal dreams ; 
and one alone, new risen from Geber’s 
east, hung dewy bright with the world’s 
hope and promise, while Science, builder 
of life that is holy, beautiful, and gay, 
was but a wondrous new-born child in 
Roger Bacon’s cell, dreaming of things 
to come. 

On the throne, meantime, was a 
crowned horse-leech, Henry the Third, 
familiarly called Harry of Winchester, 
— beggar and robber in one, the main 
thought of whose weak and base reign 
was how to drain by a million mean 
sluices the wealth of his subjects; and 
in London, as in all England, taxmen, 
thieves, fogs, rain, heat, cold, miasma, 
lightning, fire, whirlwind, pestilence, 
riot, war, and famine performed their 
effects again on them through him. Un- 
der the feudal system, society and gov- 
ernment cost dear: the rich, having 
much, paid immensely; the poor, hav- 
ing little, paid much ; the general wealth 
bled constantly at every vein ; and now, 
increasing the profuse depletion to un- 
bearable extents, was this artery-drain- 
ing king. At his marriage, his messen- 
gers swarmed out from his presence, 
through city, town, and country, and 
begged money ; at the birth of his son, 
out again, and begged money ; at New 
Year and other festival times, again, 
and begged money; on all possible oc- 
casions and upon any pretext, out they 
went, and begged money; and between 
whiles, among abbots, friars, clerks, 
tradesmen, and lower orders generally, 
Henry himself went, personally begging 
money. All along he was exacting heavy 
toll from the poor fishers of the coasts 
for every seine they dragged to land ; 
sending his justices out upon their cir- 
cuits to collect for him immense sums 
by compounding offenses with rogues ; 
confiscating the wealth of men who had 
chanced to encroach upon his forest bor- 
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ders; borrowing large amounts from 
cities and towns, and never returning 
them; plundering without mercy the 
rich Jews, whom everybody plundered, 
and even selling them outright to the 
king of the Romans, when he was in 
want of a wealthy Israelite to rob. On 
one occasion, when the abbots of the 
downs were not willing to ruin them- 
selves by giving him a year’s value of 
their wool, he ruined them by forbidding 
its exportation ; more than once he shut 
up the shops and stopped the entire traf- 
fic of towns and cities, to force the tra- 
ders to sell their goods only at the fairs 
he instituted, where, for that privilege, 
they must pay him large duties ; on flim- 
sy allegations or for slight faults he 
drew heavy fines from citizens, and even 
sent his bailiffs to pounce upon shops, 
and seize clothes, food, and wine for 
his household. Such were the devices 
by which he increased his own lawful 
annual revenue of forty thousand pounds 
sterling, all which he lavished in luxuri- 
ous uses or on his host of idle courtiers, 
many of them foreigners from Poitou 
and Picardy, whom the people hated. 
In these beggaries and burglaries he was 
encouraged by his equally rapacious 
wife, Queen Eleanor ; and not only en- 
couraged, but assisted, by the papal harpy 
of that period, Innocent the Fourth, who, 
besides filling all vacant English bene- 
fices with profligate Italian priests and 
even boys, abstracted every few years, 
by way of tithes, about a million pounds 
sterling. 

London, especially, then the great 
commercial port of the realm, and rich 
despite its coarse and meagre life and 
squalid aspect, was the prime object of 
the king’s extortions. An inexhaustible 
well of riches he called it, and into that 
well, as an historian has said, he dipped 
his bucket freely. The consequence was 
that between him and the twenty thou- 
sand sturdy and turbulent little citizens 
there were deadly rancor and perpetual 
feud; for his operations were not only 
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essentially outrageous, but in flagrant 
violation of the rights and liberties se- 
cured the citizens in the Great Charter 
which the barons and clergy had wrung 
from the preceding tyrant, John, at 
Runnymede. The great mass of the 
English people shared the exasperation 
of the London burgesses. Even the vil- 
lans, or chattel slaves, — and a large 
portion of the people were in that condi- 
tion, — themselves grievous sufferers by 
their own lords, had their little serap of 
protection from the Charter, and were 
concerned at its violation. Against the 
king, too, was a large proportion of the 
barons and clergy of this reign, men 
who smarted pecuniarily by the frequent 
miseries his perpetual interference with 
trade and agriculture brought upon the 
realm, and whose chartered rights and 
privileges were often directly or indirect- 
ly invaded or nullified by his rapacity 
and prodigality. These, having stormed 
at the monarch year after year in vain, 
were now proceeding to serious action. 
Foremost among them was one great 
statesman, — he who claims, by the com- 
mon judgment of the time, the proud 
distinction the Norman song of that pe- 
riod accords him of being just for the 
pure love of justice, —Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, brother-in-law 
to the king, and a Frenchman born and 
bred, but English heart-of-oak to his 
soul’s core, and the darling of the Eng- 
lish people. Already the popular mind, 
naming him the gift of the Lord to Eng- 
land, had fixed upon him as the cham- 
pion of the people’s cause; and already, 
at his instance, the barons and clergy in 
Parliament at Oxford had revived a 
provision of the Charter of Runnymede, 
by which the direction of affairs was 
taken from the exclusive hand of the 
king, and entrusted to a Committee of 
Government, twelve being appointed by 
the monarch, twelve by the Parliament. 
But the measure was only a partial 
@ieck to the royal horse-leech. The 
abuses, somewhat diminished, still con- 
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tinued, and still against the king and his 
creatures the anger of London and of 
England was swelling and roaring, high- 
er and louder, year by year, on and on, 
to the tornado fury of civil war. 

In these times and in that old Lon- 
don, a street such as we have described, 
known as Friar’s Street, and inhabited 
chiefly by sailors, foreign traders whose 
business kept them much of the time on 
the wide waters, fishermen, and the like, 
stretched its irregular perspective paral- 
lel with and not far from the Thames. 
The time was toward the latter part of 
July. A brief though violent thunder- 
storm which had raged over the city was 
passing away ; but still, though the rain 
had ceased more than an hour before, 
wild piles of dark and coppery clouds, 
in which a fieree and rayless glow was 
laboring, gigantically overhung the gro- 
tesque and huddled vista of dwarf houses, 
while in the distance, sheeting high over 
the low, misty confusion of gables and 
chimneys, spread a pall of dead, leprous 
blue, suffused with blotches of dull, glis- 
tening yellow, and with black plague- 
spots of vapor floating and faint light- 
nings crinkling on its surface. Thunder, 
still muttering in the close and sultry 
air, kept the scared dwellers in the street 
within, behind their closed shutters ; and 
all deserted, cowed, dejected, squalid, 
like poor, stupid, top-heavy things that 
had felt the wrath of the summer tem- 
pest, stood the drenched structures on 
either side of the narrow and crooked 
way, ghastly and picturesque under the 
giant canopy. Rain dripped wretchedly 
in slow drops of melancholy sound from 
their projecting eaves upon the broken 
flagging, lay there in pools or trickled 
into the swollen drains, where the fallen 
torrent sullenly gurgled on its way to 
the river. In the centre of the fetid 
street — a deep and serpentine canal of 
mud, undulating here and there into lit- 
tle lakes of standing water, overstrewn in 
places with ash-heaps, scattered shards 
and fishbones, and dully glistering in 
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the swarthy light from the clouds — 
seven or eight unwieldy swine, belong- 
ing to St. Antony’s Hospital, whose pigs 
alone were privileged, out of regard for 
the saint, to roam the city, waddled 
and rooted lazily, with their neck-bells 
continually jingling. Other sounds and 
forms than these there were none. 

A little while, however, and, the bel- 
dam thunder having died away into 
faint and distant 
shutters began to 
open, one by one; 


guttural mumblings, 
uplift and doors to 
and in the same or- 
der shabby figures in vivid dresses of 
blue, red, yellow, or striped stuffs, most- 
ly of housewives, with here and there a 
man among them in short tunic and 
hose of the same colors, appeared at 
the apertures, peering timorously at the 
wild sky and then at the street below. 
Gradually the clacking and clattering 
of opening doors and shutters became 
general; the figures multiplied rapid- 
ly ; children of all sizes, in bright-hued 
smocks, shock-headed and barelegged, 
began to swarm down the stairways and 
out upon the flagging; and the street 
echoed with a clamor of voices, speak- 
ing and replying from all quarters. 
While this neighborly hubbub was go- 


ing on, there was a sudden lurid bright- 
ening of the swarthy light from the 
clouds; and at the same moment, as if 
the effect had wrought the change, voices 
were shrilling, people down the street 
gesticulating and running, a movement 


like an electric shock shot along, and at 
once, inexplicably, amidst an inarticu- 
late roaring murmur like a coming sea, 
all voices were raised in sereaming tu- 
multuation, and everybody flew hither 
and thither St. Antony’s 
swine, confounded by this explosion, 
stopped rooting, and stood belly-deep in 
mud, ears laid forward and every snout 
pointed down the street, into which, 
from a side avenue, a multitude, mostly 


in confusion. 


of women, were now irregularly pouring, 
hardly turning their faces from the direc- 
tion in which they had come to glance at 
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the mire, through which they scrambled, 
with upheld skirts, up to the opposite 
flagging, and never ceasing to hoot and 
gesticulate at something as yet invisible. 
The next moment came a straggle of 
boys, furiously yelling and flinging hand- 
fuls of mud; and then bursting through 
them came three young men, courtiers 
at the first glance, with the many-hued 
flowerage of their short gowns and the 
gay colors of their silken hoods and hose 
and mantles almost obseured with the 
mire which covered them from head to 
foot. With flushed and frightened dirt- 
bespattered faces, they sprang upon the 
footway with brandished poniards, and 
ran desperately up the street amidst a 
deafening din. Away cluttered the swine 
before them, squealing and jingling, and 
then turning, as pigs will, just the way 
they should not have turned, floundered 
into the crowd of following boys and on 
to the pavement; upsetting boys, girls, 
men, and women in all directions, and 
increasing the general rage and confu- 
sion. For a moment, involved in this 
new imbroglio, two prentices, —one a 
lank fellow in belted russet tunic, the 
other short and fat in blue, — who had 
burst around the corner with cudgels, 
close upon the heels of the flying court- 
iers, lost sight of them, but, presently 
emerging into clearer space, saw them 
again as they raced over the flagging. 

“Run, Little Turstan! Hep! hep!” 
shouted the lank one, setting off in pur- 
suit. 

“Hep! hep!” panted Little Turstan, 
putting his bandy legs into comically ac- 
tive motion again. 

But the three courtiers were already 
some distance off, and after a short run 
the two prentices stopped, and gazed, 
panting and gasping, with drooping cud- 
gels, after their lost prey. Both of them 
were small in stature, as the men of that 
day mostly were, and beardless; both 
had the yellow locks and pig faces of 
the Saxon; and the lank one had run 
himself white, while his fat companion 
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was blowzed fiery-red with his exertions, 
and purblind into the bargain. 

For a half minute or so they stood, 
the first absorbed in his hungry outlook, 
the other looking also, but with the air 
of one too hot and breathless to see any- 
thing clearly, or to care about seeing it, 
and both regardless of the tumult they 
had left behind them. Suddenly the 
lank fellow wheeled about, bringing his 
cudgel down thump upon the stones, and, 
throwing back his head, opened his big 
mouth wide for the purpose of belching 
forth some tremendous imprecation ; in 
which attitude he remained, like one 
unexpectedly petrified, staring straight 
before him. Just then, from the side 
avenue below, the street filled with per- 
haps a hundred figures, prentices and 
courtiers, intermingled in a stabbing and 
striking snarl, their shouts and oaths 
sounding amidst a Babel clamor of hoot- 
ing and screaming from the excited con- 
course on the footways. But the staring 
prentice was apparently oblivious of the 
spectacle, and Little Turstan, who had 
followed his motion to this strange con- 
clusion, looked up at him with hot, 
bleared eyes in stupid wonderment. 

“Hey, Wynkin, what now?” he 
gasped, panting and blowing. 

Without closing his mouth, Wynkin 
rolled his eyes down sideways upon the 
face upturned to his, and, with a vacant 
and dazed air, made a slow motion with 
his thumb. Quite as slowly Little Tur- 
stan turned his eyes in the direction in- 
dicated, and saw, not far from them, a 
strong, columnar figure in red hose and 
gray mantle, standing on the flagging in 
the attitude of one who had paused in 
coming up the street to look back upon 
the brawl, with his face concealed by the 
mantle’s hood, the edges of which he 
held together with one hand. Little Tur- 
stan gaped at him for a minute; then, 
not knowing what else to do, grasped 
his cudgel, and looked at Wynkin as 
asking whether the stranger was to be 
set upon. 
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“T spied his face,” murmured Wyn- 
kin wonderingly. 

** Whose, then ?”’ demanded his com- 
panion. 

“Whose think you, now?” 

“ Nay, but that I do not know, Wyn- 
kin.” 

“ As I am a living man, Turstan” — 
asseverated Wynkin, turning to his com- 
rade with an eager and mysterious air, 
and speaking in a low voice. 

“e Ay ee 

“ By Becket, may I never see grace 
if it was not ’”’ — 

“Who?” 

Wynkin’s eyes sparkled, and, with an 
air at once consequential, patronizing, 
important, and reverential, he put one 
hand over his mouth and bent his face 
down to Little Turstan’s ear. 

“Sir Simon the Righteous ! ” he pomp- 
ously murmured, straightening with an 
air of triumph the moment he had spoken. 
The one quick thing about Little Turstan 
was instinct, and instinctively, upon hear- 
ing the name which the popular love had 
bestowed upon the great earl, he put up 
his hand to remove his cap, but found 
that, like his companion, he was bare- 
headed. The object of this reverential 
movement had evidently heard Wynkin’s 
answer, though the prentice had spoken 
in a low voice, for he started slightly, 
and drew his hood closer together. 

“ Whist — mum, Little Turstan,” whis- 
pered Wynkin; “affect not to know him, 
for he would not be here with hooded 
face, and never a follower at his back, 
if he wished not to be secret. Whist, 
now, he comes.” 


As he said the last words the person- 
age advanced, with his veiled face turned 
toward the comrades, who at once louted 
low. 


“What means yon brawl, good fel- 
lows?” asked he, in a grave, sonorous 
voice, whose French accent confirmed 
the assertion Wynkin’s glimpse of his 
features had prompted. 

Little Turstan sheepishly shambled be- 
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hind his comrade, but the latter, though 
a little startled at becoming suddenly 
aware that the fight in which he had 
been engaged some distance off but just 
before was transferred now to the street 
in which he stood, bent humbly to the 
stately figure before him, and answered 
at once like a fellow who had his wits 
about him. 

“ They be the king’s men, most wor- 
shipful,” he said. 
most worshipful, 
number of some 
their pleasure in 


“* May it please you, 
yon the 
forty or so, did take 
our streets, and lest 
their silken gear be wet in the storm 
they sought their refuge in the shops. 
So till the foul weather overpassed, when, 


masters, to 


lo and behold you, most worshipful, up 
spake one of nine to Little Turstan here, 
saying, ‘Scurvy wretch, our liege king 
would have pipkins of the potter,’ — he 
being the potter’s prentice, most wor- 
shipful, and the potter away from home. 
‘ Pipkins he shall have if he pay; not 
else, quoth Little Turstan. ‘Here be 
the pay, seurvy wretch,’ quoth the king’s 
man, and throws one pipkin at Little 
Turstan, and yet another at his fellow- 
prentice, Thomas. ‘Ye do ill, masters, 
to break the potter’s ware,’ quoth Little 
Turstan. ‘ We do well, soapy and scurvy 
wretch,’ quoth the king’s man. Whereat 
the nine lay hands on the large table 
whereon are many pipkins, the which 
they overturn, and all the pipkins are 
broken. Then stoutly cries Little Tur- 
stan, ‘ Prentice, prentice!’ and to the 
shop enter the other king’s men, and 
break pipkins, and go out down Lombard 
Street merrily laughing. After them 
sally our prentices, most worshipful, and 
say, ‘ Ye shall go with us and answer for 
the wrong ye have wrought.’ To which 
the king’s men say, ‘Ye are all scurvy 
and soapy wretches, and we will not go 
with ye, nor yet answer.’ So drawing 
their gully-knives upon us, we set upon 
them with our staves; and three among 
those nine running from the rest, Little 
Turstan and I give chase, till we lose 
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them in Friar’s Street, where the others 
now are, as I see, most worshipful.” 

To this narrative of what had hap- 
pened (of which our version must be 
considered a sort of translation, for 
Wynkin spoke in the uncouth Anglo- 
Saxon of the period, a language wholly 
unintelligible to us now, and such as we 
might faney a horse would naturally 
speak, could he speak at all) the stran- 
ger listened in perfect silence, though it 
was easy to see, by the nervous griping 
of the hand holding the hood together, 
that he fully understood and was moved 
by the story of one of those outrages 
frequently committed in that day by 
the king’s creatures, and the common 
end of which was a heavy fine levied 
upon the citizens. Whether he would 
have made any reply is doubtful, but if 
he intended any it was cut short by a 
nudge Little Turstan gave Wynkin from 
behind, which, with the uneasy glance 
accompanying it, caused the latter to 
take notice of the spot where they hap- 
pened to be standing. It was in front 
of a structure of stone, not very high, 
but considerably higher than the other 
edifices ; withdrawn somewhat from the 
zigzag line of the street; dusky brown 
in color, and showing by the smoky 
stains and scars upon it that it had been 
seathed by, and probably proved a bar- 
rier to, some of those conflagrations 
which so often then ravaged London; 
its narrow windows closely shuttered; a 
loophole in the form of a cross between 
the two in the upper story; a sombre 
portal jutting beneath, with a carven 
finial, and on its cornice floral carvings ; 
within this an oaken door heavily 
clamped with iron ; on either side of the 
portal, set in niches, two wooden effigies 
of St. Francis d’Assisi and St. Thomas 
i Becket ; and weeds and grass ragged- 
ly fringing the overhanging eaves, grow- 
ing thickly around the broken steps and 
spiring from their seams and fissures. 
Sooth to say it was a building 
which nobody, from the child 


before 
at his 
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games to the very oldest citizen, cared 
even in broad daylight to linger ; though 
people did venture to live, and even to 
frequent the flagging, on the opposite 
side. The explanation of this popular 
timidity was, that in the stone house 
abode then, as for a year past, a learned 
man; and a learned man at that delight- 
ful period was regarded by the populace 
with reverential horror, as one who was 
unquestionably a master of black arts and 
a dealer with the devil. When, there- 
fore, Wynkin became aware that he 
was in front of the house, he turned a 
shade paler and devoutly crossed him- 
self, as Little Turstan had already done. 
No sooner had both prentices caught 
sight of a pale and bearded face calmly 
looking from a half-opened shutter above 
upon the fray —the face of the learned 
man himself —than they both crossed 
themselves again, and involuntarily made 
a movement to depart. Instantly the 
hooded personage passed by them with 
a slight bend of his head, the face at the 
window above disappearing at the same 
time, and the two prentices hurried off, 
and were presently striking and shout- 
ing in the midst of the brawl. 

In front of the portal the personage 
paused to look back. As he turned, out 
smote from the clouds 
shine, blinding bright. The white walls 
and wet red roofs suddenly a-smoke 
with rising vapor; the chimneys, jut- 
ting fronts and eaves, propped shutters, 
stairways, all salient points and sur- 
faces, streaked, splashed, and fringed 
with the sombre silver and sullen jewels 
of the rain; the street’s black-shining 


a burst of sun- 


slush, the flagging’s leaden pools; the 
many - colored multitude swaying and 
tossing in one wild, howling bray of dis- 
cord beyond; the motley mire-bedrag- 
gled fighters reeling and plunging, with 
flailing of eudgels and flashing of pon- 
iards, like a cluster of dwarf devils in in- 
terstruggling confusion, — the whole long 
low, stormy vista, dashed with a thou- 
sand rough lights and sooty shadows, 
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and showing like some gorgeous and 
demoniac phantasmagoria, swept up to 
meet the eye of the gazer. 


All was dis- 
tinct in flame and gloom, under the low- 
ering and tremendous rack, whose yel- 


low and umber masses, riven into terri- 
fic forms, toiled gigantically to the far 
limit, where, losing shape, they sheeted 
down the vault through intermediate 
gray in dense and livid blue. A new 
life seemed to strike into the multitude 
with that abrupt and stern illumination ; 
the whole concourse wavered convulsive- 
ly, with brandished arms and hoarse and 
furious cries; the struggling mass of 
fighters plunged heavily forward, all to- 
gether, swayed back again, and fought 
with frantic yells. Then came a chorus 
of shrill screams; there was a sudden 
scattering ; the vivid light went out, ob- 
secured in blotting clouds; and in the 
pallid shadow which struck the street 
blank and ghast the dispersing crowd 
was seen running in affrighted silence, 
the people scrambling up stairways and 
in at doors, the prentices darting into 


the spaces between the houses, while 


through the multitudinous muffled 
ter of footfalls sounded the dull and 
heavy gallop of approaching horse; and 
as the city guard came riding in, there 
were visible only twos and threes of miry 
prentices in different directions, vanish- 
ing into the interspaces with wounded 
comrades between them, and some dis- 
tance down the street a draggled group 


celat- 


DD 
of courtiers hastily retreating, with sore 
bones, toward Westminster. 

“God’s curse on king and king’s 
men!” said the hooded witness of the 
scene, stamping his foot passionately on 
the flagging. He said no more, but, 
hastily entering the portal, struck twice 
on the oaken door. After a pause, the 
door swung slowly back a little way on 
its creaking hinges, and revealed in the 
shadowy aperture a dwarfish and hide- 
ously misshapen figure, clad in red, with 
a stolid and sodden face and a shock of 
yellow hair. 
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“Make way, good Cuthbert Hoole,” 
said the visitor kindly. 
the friar.” 

Cuthbert Hoole kept his bloodshot 
eyes, almost vacant of intelligence, fixed 
for a moment on the speaker’s face, and 
then, in a feeble and dissonant tone, 
whined slowly : — 

“Time is ! 


‘“T would see 


Come.” 

Like one accustomed to the strange 
manner of the poor idiot, the visitor en- 
tered, and, following with calm strides 
the darting and zigzag course of his 
usher, was conducted through an ob- 
secure, low-browed passage to a small 
and lofty oaken chamber, palely light- 
ed by a narrow oriel window with glass 
panes, set rather high in the wall. It 
was furnished with two huge wooden 
chairs, a settle, and a massive table, on 
which were a book of vellum, an ink- 
horn, and a few rolls of parchment. A 
spare and slender figure, gowned in gray 
Franciscan frieze, with the cowl laid 
back on his shoulders, stood near the 
table, and turned toward the visitor, as 
he entered, a face of scholastic pallor, 
meagre and noble, its lower part covered 
with a close-curling auburn beard, and 
its thin, clear features wearing in their 
shadow a faint smile which shed a pale 
irradiation under the hollow arches of 
the eyes, and over the unwrinkled mar- 
ble of a forehead grand and large in 
its proportions, from which time and 
thought had worn away the monastic 
tonsure. 

“Welcome, my lord of Leicester,” 
said he, bending his head slightly. 

“Thanks, marvelous doctor, I greet 
you,” replied the earl. 
fashions of speech with me. 


* But no court 
By God’s 
eyes, I weary alike of court and court 
fashions ! ”’ 

He strode forward as he spoke, his 
presence seeming to flood the cloistral 
tranquillity of the chamber with a sense 
of embattled armies, and, throwing him- 
self into a chair, flung back his hood. 
A kingly fronted presence, making the 
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seat he sat upon a throne; the face 
bronzed and martial, stern, sagacious, 
royal with justice, passionate and war- 
sad; the large head, broad at the top, 
and covered with curling locks of iron- 
gray, rising grandly from the solid shoul- 
ders ; the bold forehead corrugated ; the 
brown eyes filled with a clear fire un- 
der their pented brows, though veiled 
with a certain weariness as they wan- 
dered listlessly over the manuscripts on 
the table ; the nose large, aquiline, cour- 
ageous, with dilated nostrils; and the 
heavy black mustache of the Norman 
sloping down to the resolute jaw. Over 
the whole countenance now was an ex- 
pression of vexed gloom. The friar 
smiled pensively as he gazed upon it. 

“ You are fretted, De Montfort,’ he 
said. 

“Fretted!” replied the earl, smiting 
his breast with his clenched hand. “ Ay, 
Roger, fretted. Splendor of God, well 
may I be fretted! To be rid of this 
sark and care of state, I could become 
a shepherd of the downs.” 

“Then would you be fretted with the 
shepherd’s cark and care,” returned the 
friar jestingly. 

The earl looked grim for a moment, 
but, soothed by the sweet, clear voice, 
like the falling of silver waters, as by the 
strengthful calm of the friar’s presence, 
he smiled slowly, and then laughed. 

“True, marvelous doctor, true,” he 
said carelessly, his front relaxing. “ All 
estates must have their crosses. Even 
you, Roger, with your worn face of 
peace, have borne burdens.” 

“ Yes,” said the friar simply, after a 
pause, “I have suffered.” 

De Montfort’s mind, already roving 
from the thoughts that disturbed him, 
at once lost sight of them ; his careless 
mood became fixed with sudden inter- 
est, and his eyes shot a keen glance at 
the musing face of the speaker, then 
wandered to the book on the table, and 
returned. 


“T understand,” he said slowly, mov- 
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ing his head up and down with the air 
of one occupied with a reflection which 
had never struck him before. ‘“ Yes, I 
have heard that Roger Bacon seeks too 
devoutly the mysteries of God to be 
loved by man. But why seek science at 
such cost?” 

“Science is for man’s advantage,” 
replied Bacon gravely. : 

“For man’s advantage? True, but 
it brings you sorrow, Roger.” 

“ And you, De Montfort, — why toil 
you for justice against court and king 
and factious peers ? ” 

“Tt is for England’s welfare.” 

“But it brings you gall and grief, 
De Montfort.” 

“‘ God’s throat, yes!” the earl wrath- 
fully assented, striking the arm of his 
chair. “Gall and grief it brings me, 
truly! Yet better gall and grief to me 
than ruin to the realm; better anything 
than shameful sloth of mine when wrongs 
ery for man to right them.” 

‘“ Amen, brave earl! 
swered for me.” 

De Montfort looked mutely at him 
for a moment, and, with curious wish to 
know if such were indeed the motive of 
the great friar, spoke on. 

“Yet hear me, Roger,” he said, “and 
mark the difference between us twain. 


You have an- 


Behold, I have many recompenses. I 
am Earl of Leicester. From Kenil- 
worth I look on broad lands of mine 
own. I have my good dame, the Lady 
And what 
though royal Harry rage, and William 
de Valence scowl, and Gloucester’s fae- 
tion chafe me? Good prelates bless 
me; bold barons are leal to me, and hail 
me champion and leader. 


Eleanor, and my stout sons. 


Ay, more, 
—the people love me. They call me 
the Mattathias of the suffering land. 
They call me Sir Simon the Righteous. 
Ts it not worth sorrow to have won such 
names as these? Sweet is the love of 
the people, Roger! But you,” he pur- 
sued, his voice sinking from its proud 
tone to one of frank compassion, — 
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“what are your recompenses ? You are 
not now, as once, the glory of the univer- 
sity. Your voice is silenced there. You 
have no longer wealth. 
spent for science. 


Tt has been 
The friars of your 
order vent their malice and envy in the 
you. The peo- 
ple do not love, but dread you. You 
are unblessed, unhonored, landless, wife- 
less, childless, almost friendless. Often 
in past time, as I have heard, your studies 
have been forbidden, your books and 
writings nailed together ; you have been 
denied company, scanted of food and 
drink, imprisoned. 


foulest calumnies upon 


To what good end ? 
Why forego ease, joy, honor, for this? 
Why toil for science when it brings you 


naught but hate, slander, ill fame, op- 
pression, poverty, hunger, imprisonment, 
perchance death ? ” 

The friar raised his noble head, with 
a rapt light upon his wasted features. 

“Tt the advantage of the 
world,” he said, with sublime simplicity. 

De Montfort looked at him with part- 
ed lips, and a red flush crept over his 
massive countenance. 

** The advantage of the world!” he re- 
joined, abstractedly and slowly. “ That 
is a sorry voice to give a man cheer 


is for 


and comfort when all human voices cry 
against him.” 

returned the 
friar, “ and it never leaves me. I hear 
it,’ he said, with dreamful and solemn 
ardor, 


“Tt is the voice divine,” 


“when all human voices cry 
voice of their voices, and 


of their tones the overtone. 


against me, 
Day never 
rose nor set, night never came nor si- 
lence never folded me, in which it was 
not Heaven’s own voice of comfort to 
my spirit. Yea, jailed in my cell, wast- 
ed with prison rigors, when angry faces 
gnash at me, when cruel tongues rail at 
me, I hear it still, blithe and strong as 
battle trumpets, and bracing my heart to 
bear whatever man hath borne. Blithe 
and strong as in the early days at Iches- 
ter, when it bade me yield up the lily 
and the rose of youth, the honors and 
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the ease of age, so blithe and strong and 
filled with cheer and comfort do I hear 
itnow. So shall I hear it, all sufficient, 
to my latest day; so shall I hear it on 
my dying pallet as I go to Him who also 
strove for the world’s advantage, fol- 
lowing whom I have labored to raise 
man’s life to the perfection of the Chris- 
tian law, in something of whose spirit I 
have humbly striven to live, and some- 
what of whose crown of thorns I have 
been graciously permitted to wear.” 

Ceasing, he stood with solemn light 
upon his face, and silence such as follows 
religious music succeeded to his voice 
when its last rapt cadences had died 
away. The flush had paled from De 
Montfort’s features, and mutely for a 
little while, with the fire of his brown 
eyes dim, he gazed at the friar. 

“QO life of God,” he passionately mur- 
mured, *‘who would not be 
England with such aman as this alive ! 

“ What say you, De Montfort?” ab- 
stractedly asked Bacon, hearing his mur- 
murings. 

“Roger,” replied the earl, “I see 
what sustains you in your lonely toil for 
the truths of God, and I grant all labor 
and sorrow for the world’s advantage 
well, for the advantage is the noble 
laborer’s But 
hear me. Robert Grostete has long fore- 
told that I should fall in the cause of 
truth and justice, this strife for the 
Charter, and I feel that the good bishop 
has spoken truly. Yet my life will not 
have been in vain, and my death will 
establish all for which I have striven. 
But whatever benefit men are to receive 
from you rests on the preservation of 
your writings, and these many are 
leagued to destroy. Failing this fate, 
they may moulder to dust, unseen by 
men, in Oxford library. So will your 
life have been wasted. What sustains 
you against the bitter likelihood that 
the world will receive no advantage 
from you, owing to the neglect or de- 
struction of your manuscripts ? ” 


noble in 


” 


sufficient recompense. 
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The friar looked at him with a mien 
of unfaltering majesty. 

“Their own worth will preserve 
them,” he answered, with proud humil- 
ity, “if God means that they shall be 
preserved.” 

He turned away, but the reply struck 
the red flush again to the convulsed 
features of De Montfort, and drove the 
bright tears to his eyes. 

“T am answered,” he said hoarsely. 
“Well am I answered. But, by the 
soul of the Lord, I love England less at 
this moment that she loves not Roger 
Bacon more! ” 

There were a few minutes of silence. 
The friar lapsed into reverie. The 
earl, subduing his emotion, sat mourn- 
fully revolving many thoughts, and 
gradually passing away through busy 
mental transitions from the things that 
had been spoken. 

“ Well, well,” he said abruptly, with 
a sad, ruminating smile, “I know not 
why one should despond. The times 
are stormy, yet they mend, they mend. 
Certes, Roger, they are better than 
when your little jest so deftly tilted 
over that varlet Peter de Rupibus.” 

“‘My little jest? What mean you, 
De Montfort ?” said the friar absently. 

“T mean petre et rupes, which signi- 
fies stones and rocks, does it not?” re- 
turned the earl, with a quiet laugh. 

“Such is the meaning,” replied the 
friar, still absently, with the air of one 
whose thoughts were wandering from 
the colloquy. “ But I do not under- 
stand.” 

“ What, forget your good wit!” gayly 
exclaimed De Montfort. ‘“ But you for- 
get not Peter de Rupibus, that knavish 
Bishop of Winchester ? ” 

“Nay, I remember him well,” said 
Bacon mechanically. 

“ And well you may,” continued De 
Montfort. “Our royal Harry’s prime 
minister more than twenty years agone ; 
he at whose beck England was filled 
with the rufflers of Poitou, without an 
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encompassing crowd of whom the king 
would go nowhere; he who ruled the 
land at his own free pleasure, and so 
infamed the king’s heart with hatred 
of his English subjects that his sole 
thought was how to exterminate them 
all. Doubtless he meant to do as much 
for his barons, by aid of the swords of 
Poitou, when he summoned us to the 
conference, to which we were too wise 
to come, and left him to sit there with 
the clergy. You were a clerk of that 
conference, Roger.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the friar, smiling. 
“‘T remember it all now, though it had 
passed my memory.” 

“ Ay,” continued De Montfort laugh- 
ingly, “and the king was furious that 
day, as I have often been told, and 
brawled lustily at his absent barons, till 
up spake a young frére of your order, 
a large and portly man, Thomas Bungy 
by name. You know him well, I doubt 
not, Roger?” 

“Yes,” said Bacon, reddening. 

“ A good patriot,” continued De Mont- 
fort, not noticing the friar’s flush. ‘“ Up 
spake he, and stoutly told the king he 
would know no peace till he had dis- 
missed Peter de Rupibus. Whereat the 
king stormed, but the conference de- 
clared Frere Bungy’s words true, and 
he grew more reasonable. Then was 
heard the pleasant voice of Roger Ba- 
con saying, ‘ Lord king, we sail the ship 
of England; tell me, lord king, what 
frightens sailors most, and what is their 
greatest danger ?’ 
quoth sullen Harry. 


‘Sailors know best,’ 
‘My lord, I will 
tell you,’ replied Roger: ‘it is petre et 
rupes.” Whereat king and conference 
roared laughter from their beards.” 
“That was a hint in Latin,” said Ba- 
con, coloring again and smiling. 
“Truly,” returned De Montfort, with 
a mirthful face, “and it hinted Peter 
out of England, I verily believe. ‘ Ha, 
haw, ho!’ roared Bungy, in huge jollity. 
‘Petre et rupes sounds much like Peter 
de Rupibus, liege king!’ ‘Ay,’ quoth 
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my good Bishop of Lincoln, ‘and certes 
is Peter stones and rocks to us who sail 
the ship of England.’ Ah, well, ’t was 
a little thing, but it softened the king’s 
heart, as good wit in a pleasant voice 
often does, and left him in easy mood 
to yield Peter’s dismissal at the solici- 
tations of the primate. So the gale of 
merriment that jest raised blew the min- 
ister out of England, and the rogues of 
Poitou along with him.” 

De Montfort laughed heartily, while 
the friar smiled as faintly as might a 
modern reader of his medizval joke, 
coming upon Matthew Paris’s version of 
it in the chronicle of Roger de Wen- 
dover. 

*‘ Tf jests could blow Peters and Poicte- 
vins from England,” Bacon said present- 
ly, “I would fain fall a-jesting now.” 

“True,” returned the earl; “there 
are still many foreigners at court and 
in places of power, though not in such 
number now as ” — 

“Nay, I 
of the men 


refer not to the presence 
of Poitou,” interrupted the 
yet to the Italians whom 
Pope Guilty thrusts upon us, but to” — 

A sudden peal of hilarity from De 
Montfort checked his speech. 

** Pope Guilty!” ejaculated the mirth- 
ful earl. ‘ Innocent the Fourth rechris- 
tened! Pope Guilty! 


friar, “nor 


Roger, Roger, 


while your wit thus brands evil digni- 
ties there are other reasons, I trow, for 
denying you speech and visitors, and 
nailing your books together, than your 
simple zeal for the truth of God.” 

“°T is a truth of God thus to name 


the Pope,” said the friar, with a soft 
“ For the rest, De Montfort, I 
misdoubt me but you say true. It was 
on my lips to refer to the day’s riot.” 

“ Ay,” thunderously muttered De Mont- 
fort, his brow darkening. “ It had passed 
my mind. Know you its cause?” 

“T heard that shrill-voiced prentice 
tell you, as I stood at the window,” re- 
plied Bacon. “A matter of broken pip- 
kins.” 


laugh. 
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“Broken pipkins!” eried De Mont- 
fort stormfully. ‘“ Broken liberties, I 
say! When the idle varlets of a king 
have power so to deal in a tradesman’s 
shop, what is broken beside his earthen- 
ware? God’s life, the charter of a na- 
tion ! ” 

“ Even so,” returned the friar. “ But 
was it this that so fretted you, De Mont- 
fort ?” 

“Only in part,” moodily replied the 
earl, champing his mustache as a war- 
horse champs his curb, while the 
of eye and nostril slowly settled 
gloom. ‘“ Hear me, 
tinued, after a pause. 


rage 
into 
Roger,” he con- 
“T will tell you. 
My royal brother-in-law was taking 
pleasure in his barge on the river, when 
the storm came on, and caused him to 
land at the nearest mansion, which hap- 
pened to be Durham House, where I 
then was. The rain had ceased, how- 
ever, ere he landed. When I came 
down with my lord the bishop into the 
garden to greet him, he fell a-trembling, 
and grew as white as though I were a 
spectre. ‘My liege,’ I said, ‘why are 
you afraid? The tempest is now past.’ 
He looked at me with lowering aspect. 
‘I fear thunder and lightning beyond 
measure,’ said he in a hollow voice, 
‘but, by the head of God, I do more 
fear thee than all the thunder and light- 
ning in the world!’ Ay, Roger, thus 
spake he. And he did thee me! In 
the very presence of his malapert court- 
ier crew he did thee me! By St. Mi- 
chael, but that he was the king I could 
have struck him dead! ” 

“How answered you?” asked Bacon, 
his eyes grown bright and keen, and 
fixed eagerly upon the earl. 

“My passion made me calm,” re- 
plied De Montfort, “‘and England rose 
in my heart to answer him. ‘Fear not 
me, my liege,’ I said, with my eyes 
bent upon the scowling crew, — ‘fear 
not me, who have been always loyal to 
you and your realm. Fear rather your 
true enemies, who destroy the realm and 
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abuse you with bad counsels.’ At which 
the brazen caitiffis slunk cowering, and 
followed Harry of Winchester, who went 
by without another word.” 

“ Was this all?” 

“ All,” was the reply. “I entered 
my barge at the foot of the garden, and 
came hither, — came hither to see, as I 
passed, the result of just men’s blood 
and grief once again made as naught; 
wasters of poor men’s goods answer- 
ing with steel instead of silver for their 
ravages, and holding the city’s peace 
and laws as cobwebs, as they have done 
time and again. God grant they were 
well cudgeled, though every blow they 
got is like to cost the city a pot of 
money. But it shall not. Despardieux ! 
If the king moves to fine the citizens 
for this outrage of his minions, I will 
bring it before the council.” 

“Think not of it, De Montfort,” said 
the friar calmly. ‘ Let the fine follow 
the wrong, as it doubtless will. Think 
rather how to limit this king’s power 
for wrong.” 

“That were good thinking,” replied 
De Montfort, with a gloomy smile. “ But 
how? This year’s Parliament has brought 
forth my best thought, the Committee 
of Government. To what avail? How 
check these royal evils, which creep like 
grass and wind like water everywhere ?” 

“ Hearken, De Montfort,” said the 
friar. “Time was when Norman scorn 
could say, ‘Dost take me for an Eng- 
lishman ?’” 

“Time is passed,” whined a voice. De 
Montfort turned quickly round in his 
chair, and saw Cuthbert Hoole retreating 
from the closing door, motioned away 
by the friar. 

“ He is weak-witted,” said the latter, 
“and this is part of his poor jargon; 
but he spoke aptly then. Time is, in- 
deed, passed. ‘The Norman owns him- 
self Englishman. Saxon and Norman 
no longer, we are all Englishmen. The 
old disdain lives only in the court of the 
king.” 
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“Where it keeps the land in constant 
broil,” said the earl. 

“Ay, but you can crush it there,” 
said Bacon. “You can array a power 
against it so formidable that it must 
bow. Nor can Gloucester’s faction main- 
tain it.” 

“ And how?” 

“ Hearken,” pursued the friar. “ State- 
craft has found that the law of the 
realm, and not the will of the king, must 
rule England. Said I not that we are 
Let statecraft, 
then, find that the law which rules must 
be made by Englishmen; not by Eng- 
lish lords and priests for the people, 
but by the English people for the peo- 
ple. Poorly will they defend the law 
made for them; stoutly will they de- 
fend the law themselves have made.” 

“ Dost meditate a Parliament of vil- 
lans, Roger?” bantered the earl. 

A deeper pallor overspread the visage 
of the friar, and upon it stole a smile 
like dawn. 


all Englishmen now? 


“T see a time far off,” he reverently 
answered, “ when the charters which 
barons win and cannot keep shall be kept 
securely by those who 


shall be villans 
then no more. Far off I see it coming 
So let it come, with all 
good things, hereafter.” He moved up 
the chamber, with his head bent upon 
his hand, and, wheeling suddenly, faced 
the earl. ‘“ De Montfort,” he cried, with 
startling energy, “what is it the king 
fears more in you than the thunder and 
the lightning? It is that more fearful 
to the tyrant than the thunder and the 
lightning, 


on its way. 


a brave man’s justice. Gift 
of the Lord to England, a new power 
calls to your justice for its place in the 
councils of the nation ! ” 

“What power?” De Montfort eager- 
ly demanded. 

“What power studs England with so 
many free cities and boroughs? Lord 
earl, they were not built by peers and 
prelates. Lord earl, the men I speak 
of hold not by tenure of the villan, nor 
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wear the collar of the slave. Rich and 
strong with trade and labor, and free- 
men all, why stand they unrepresented 
in the politics of England ? ” 

“What would you 
said the startled earl. 

“Repay the love that loves you. 
Summon the burgesses to Parliament. 
Give them equal place with peers and 
prelates in the councils of the realm. 
So, with something like the nation at 
your back, you can front the faction of 
the Crown.” 


have me do?” 


The bold reply smote like light on 
the brain of De Montfort. Instantly he 
saw the advantage such a move would 
give him, and a latent thought of his 
own mind, one with the 
thought of the friar. Speechless, with 
the red flush on his corrugated brow, 
his features puckered with wonder, and 
a fire-flash in his eyes, he sat upright, 
staring at Bacon. 


rose in his 


Then, smiting the 
arms of his chair, he threw back his 
head, and his laugh rang wild and weird. 

“ Behold,” he said, “ often as I have 
mused upon these burgesses, a thought I 
could not define, like a man masked and 
cloaked, has come to me. Now, at your 
words, mask and cloak 
thought I recognize as 


drop, and your 
mine. Powers 
of heaven, what a measure! But, Ro- 
ger, *t would be hard to compass.” 

“First of all,” urged Bacon, “seek 
out Bracton, and get him to look if there 
be not some precedents for it.” 

“ Ay, well counseled. But hush. 
Let me think of this, for my mind is all 
a-whirl.” 

Bacon turned away, and for five min- 
utes the earl sat in silence, his eyes cov- 
ered with his hand, absorbed in reflec- 
tion. 

“* Robert Grostete’s prophecy is like to 
come true or this,” he said at last, in 
a sombre voice. ‘ Fruitful of much fair 
fortune would this measure be to Eng- 
land, but woful would it prove to me. 
It cannot be compassed without colli- 
sion with the king. Yet what matter! 
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Roger, I will take it into mind, —ay, 
more: by God’s eyes, it shall be accom- 
plished, if it can be! Let the worst 
come. It is right, it is just. All that 
I have and am is for right and justice. 
Oh, happy he who soldiers the good 
vause ! Oh, happy, happy he who can 
die for it!” 

The great earl well redeemed his pas- 
sionate pledge, as history attests, nor 
A few 
years later, and the measure which laid 
the foundation of the English House of 
Commons, and called the great body of 
the English people into political life, 
was fully inaugurated, and a new morn- 
ing rose upon the nation, though with a 
blood-red dawn. 

“ Hearken, De Montfort,” said Ba- 
con, drawing near him. 
your mind 
the king. This must 
be done in the king’s name, and it is 
now your task to win him to your de- 
sign. 


was his foreboding groundless. 


“ Dismiss from 
all thought of collision with 
That were ruin. 


I will show you many arguments 
and methods by which he may be won. 
Patience, patience. Take time. The 
years are before you.” 

“ Roger,” said the earl abruptly, “I 
came here to-day to ask you a question. 
At my last visit you said something — 
I know not how, nor exactly what — 
’t was a dark saying —spoken in jest, 
too — but it has haunted me ever since 
—something about enwalling England 
against invasion. What meant you, — 
anything or nothing? Dost apprehend 
invasion ? ” 

Bacon colored deeply under the frank, 
inquisitive gaze of the speaker. 

“Tt might be,” he said, in an evasive 
tone. ‘France may at any time spread 
her banners in the land. Harry of Win- 
chester may ally with Pope Guilty, a 
papal interdict again hurl Europe upon 
England as in William Conquestor’s 
time, and the realm see another Has- 
tings.” 

“ Alack!” sighed the earl, “ what 
wall against such invasion as this?” 
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“A united realm,” replied Bacon 
quickly. “Beware of division with 
Harry of Winchester. Be friends with 
him. Resent nothing. Beguile or per- 
suade him into sanctioning all you do. 
De Montfort, make firm alliance with 
the king! That is England’s wall against 
all invaders.” 

“Tt is well counseled,” said the earl 
thoughtfully, with his eyes fixed upon 
the floor. “ But, Roger” — 

Looking up, he saw that the friar had 
drawn his cowl over his face. De Mont- 
fort instantly divined that he had a 
thought he feared his face might betray, 
and, laughing, he rose. 

“ Nay, then,” said he gayly, “if you 
cover your face, I go. But, Roger, 
thanks for your wise counsels. You have 
given me much to think of. Thanks, 
thanks, and for the present farewell.” 

He clasped the thin hand of the friar 
in his own brown strong palm, gazed 
with frank tenderness a moment on the 
bent cowled head, then, drawing his hood 
over his face, left the room. 

The friar stood motionless, listening 
to the receding steps of the earl along 
the passage. They ceased, the heavy 
door closed resounding, and with a sud- 
den movement he threw back his cowl, 
and showed his face kindled in shadow, 
his eyes shining as with interior flame. 

“ Ay, gift of the Lord to England,” 
he fervently murmured, clasping his 
hands, “your union with this paltry 
king shall fortress England from with- 
out and from within as with a wall! 
God grant the android a good success, 
and he and you shall work in concert!” 

He sat down near the table, and, lean- 
ing his throbbing head upon his hands, 
lapsed into exulting reverie, while the 
sunlight, breaking again from the clouds, 
streamed aslant through the window, 
and lit the chamber with a shadowy 
splendor of triumphant gold. 

A few minutes had passed slowly by 
in that rich gloom, when the friar was 
startled from his abstraction by the sud- 
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den appearance of Cuthbert Hoole. The 
idiot darted in, with a frightened glare 
in his bloodshot eyes, his usually sod- 
den and immobile face distorted with 
wild excitement, screeched ‘Time was! ” 
and, spinning on his heel for an instant 
with dizzy rapidity, vanished through 
the open door, which closed behind him. 

Bacon sprang upright, astounded, and 
stood holding his breath, with his heart 
beating and all his blood pricking and 
tingling, while the very air seemed 
struck dead around him, so intense was 
the silence. A moment, and the air 
crept, as it were, with a strange mag- 
netic life, as, releasing his breath, he 
stepped quickly to the centre of the 
room, and again stood still. 

“ Per os Dei,’ he muttered, “ this 
is strange! Only once before have I 
known the boy to be thus affected, and 
that was when the Paduan was here, a 
year ago. °T is the time, too, when, if 
he keeps his word, he must be again in 
England. Can he be near the house? 
Tush, no! Yet ’t is singular, this mys- 
terious sympathy between that profound 
and subtle Doctor Malatesti and my 
poor darkened Cuthbert Hoole. If in- 
deed there be such a sympathy — Tush, 
tush! I dream.” 

At that moment loud blows were 
heard on the portal. The blood rushed 
with a shock to the friar’s heart. A 
long pause, and again the blows sounded 
loudly. Despite his self-control an icy 
chill coursed through his veins. 

“ Can it be that the Paduan is here?” 
he muttered. ‘“ Mayhap Cuthbert is 
afeard.” 

He made a step forward to answer 
the summons himself, but his brain 
swam, and an inexplicable feeling, re- 
sembling fear, thrilled through him and 
made him stand. Again the blows thun- 
dered on the portal; but suddenly he 
grew calm, for he heard the door open, 
and the thump of a lusty kick upon 
some human body coincident with the 
sturdy objurgation : — 
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“St. Swithin plague thee, thou mal- 
formed bunch! Must thou keep a frére 
of the Lord’s flock pounding till dooms- 
day at the portal? ” 

Bacon smiled in despite of himself. 

“Oaf that I am!” he murmured. 
““Maundering of the Paduan, when ’t is 
only my burly Bungy!” 

The next instant Friar Bungy lum- 
bered into the room with the gait of an 
overgrown elephant. He was a perfect 
abbey-lubber, enormously fat, nearly six 
feet in height, and with an incredible 
circumference of paunch. The rough 
cord which, after the fashion of the 
Franciscans, bound his gray habit around 
the waist would have sufficed for at 
least two ordinary brothers of the order. 
His merry black eyes twinkled under 
a low but prominent forehead with its 
tonsure band of gray hair, and lit his 
red blobber-cheeked visage, fringed with 
a grizzly gray beard, with the light of a 
certain gross genius. He was barefoot- 
ed, and the heavy flap of his immense 
dirty feet sounded on the floor with a 
distinctness which testified to his pon- 
derous weight, as he surged across the 
chamber, and flung himself, half reclin- 
ing, upon the oaken settle, which creaked 
beneath his burden. As he lay thus, 
blowing obstreperously, with his mighty 
stomach stupendously rising and falling, 
he afforded a striking contrast to the 
spare and graceful ascetic figure of Ro- 
ger Bacon, who stood, calm as a statue, 
surveying him with a slight smile on his 
austere features. 

“Oh, Brother Roger,” panted the ex- 
hausted Bungy in a stentorian voice, 
“ T am well-nigh dead with the speed of 
my course, and truly am frying in my 
frock with the sore heat of the day!” 

“Nay, Frére Thomas,” said Bacon, 
“you were quick enough to abuse Cuth- 
bert with a most heavy buffet, as you 
came in. Surely it would better beseem 
you to deal gently with our poor witless 
servitor.”” 

The fat friar suspended the operation 
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of wiping with the sleeve of his habit 
the perspiration from his flushed face, 
and burst into a jovial laugh, which 
spread his large mouth from ear to ear, 
and showed a shining double row of 
splendid teeth in the boskage of his gray 
beard. 

“‘ Peace, Roger!” he roared, subsid- 
ing. “TI did slight harm to Cuthbert, 
but the unready carl was slow to an- 
swer my summons, and I was vexed. 
Make him fetch me a stoup of water, I 
beseech you, or, by St. Thomas 4 Becket, 
I shall die of drouth.” 

Bacon took from a shelf a wooden 
tankard, but finding it empty left the 
room to replenish it. No sooner was he 
gone than the fat friar lifted himself from 
the settle with a rapidity which denot- 
ed no extreme state of exhaustion, and 
whipping out a large flat leathern flask 
from his capacious bosom, put it to his 
thick red lips, and took a draught of 
what was evidently a stronger and more 
ecngenial potation than the rules of St. 
Francis allowed to the brethren of his 
order. 

“ Ah, said the rotund 
giant with satisfaction, replacing the 
wooden stopple, and hiding the flask in 
his bosom. 


’t is fine!” 


“A blessing on my cousin 
the vintner for such a pottle of drink as 
this! *T is your true milch cow, by St. 
Dubrie !” 

He had resumed his former position 
when Bacon entered with the tankard. 

“What drug have you about you, 
Thomas?” he asked half absently, as he 
handed Bungy the water. “I scent spice 
on the air.” 

“ Nay, I know not,” coolly answered 
the friar, affecting to drink. “Unless 
it be the odor of my sanctity,” he add- 
ed, replacing the tankard on the shelf. 
“Sooth, if holy men may smell of spice 
and roses in their graves, as ’t is known 
they do, I know not why they may not 
in their lives.” 

Bacon, absorbed in reverie, did not ap- 
pear to have heard this audacious reply. 
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“A wild, warm day,” ran on Bungy, 
lolling on the settle. “ Brawl stirring 
again in the city, and the king’s men 
well thwacked, for which St. Becket be 
praised. And such labor of sun and 
clouds, and such clouds, have I never be- 
held. Pray God it be not a portent of 
toil and trouble for England. By Dun- 
stan the blessed, I think the fiend is abroad 
in the realm this day. Such clouds, such 
elouds! And such devil’s roar of thunder, 
and devil’s sheeting of flame, and devil’s 
pelting of rain, as wrought hurly-burly 
above us ere the tempest passed! Now 
’t is war of sun and clouds, and beshrew 
me if I do not think the clouds may de- 
feat the sun, and leave the land without 
God’s candle. Lord forefend it be not 
an omen of coming battle betwixt our 
blessed Sir Simon and Harry of Win- 
chester, and Sir Simon getting the worst 
of it! That were as good as putting 
out the sun itself.” 

“Fear not, Thomas,” said Bacon, 
starting from his musing and pacing up 
the room. “Storms purge the air as 
struggle doth the realm, and in the war 
of cloud and sun, by God’s grace the 
sun is ever assured victor.” 

Turning, he came down the chamber 
and took a chair near Bungy. 

“ Hearken, Thomas,” he said in a low 
voice. ‘ To-day we finish the android, 
and I have now to tell you its purpose.” 

Bungy instantly sat up, with his gross 
face radiant. 

“Speak on, Roger,” he said. 
all agog to hear.” 


“T am 


“You have ever been one with me 
in brotherhood and stout heart against 
England’s plotting lords,” pursued Ba- 
con. ‘Swear tome now, Thomas, never 
to reveal aught of what I am to tell 
you.” 

“T swear it by the cross,” returned 
the friar, lifting the holy symbol which 
dangled at the end of his rosary. 

“°T is well,” said Bacon. “ Listen. 
In my youth, studying at Paris, I fell 
in, it matters not how, with a strange 
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Italian scholar of great parts and learn- 
ing, named Malatesti. Afterwards, pro- 
ceeding to Italy, I visited him at his 
house, a lowly structure of stone on the 
outskirts of Padua, where he dwelt in 
utter solitude save for two blackamoor 
servitors, both mutes. A strange and 
indeed fearful man was he, scorning all 
mankind, and his conduct at times truly 
seemed to savor of insanie. Yet was he, 
after his manner, gracious to me, and 
for the rest passing learned. Great 
store, too, of books and manuscripts, 
precious as gems, had he; and, more- 
over, while beauteous in person, though 
darkly so, and hugely wealthy, he sought 
not the world’s vanities, but, like a true 
scholar, was all devoted to learning, 
which made me honor, though I could 
not love him.” 

Bacon paused, his face saddening for 
an instant with an emotion perhaps of 
pity for a soul removed from God and 
man. 

“Go on, Roger,’ said the open- 
mouthed Bungy. ‘“ By Swithin, this is 
as good as a miracle play when Bottle 
the tanner enacts the devil! ” 

“‘ At that time,” resumed Bacon, “ our 
talk chanced to fall upon the story which 
Gervase de Tilbury and the monk Heli- 
nandus, with others, have recorded as 
true, though I esteem it as no more 
than an old wife’s fable, namely, that 
the famed Virgil did construct by magic 
art a head of brass which could speak 
and foretell events. Yet, withstanding 
me, did the Doctor Malatesti stoutly af- 
firm this true; and such was his oceult 
learning and wondrous logic that he did 
prove it true, and the thing itself easy 
to be done, so far as words can prove ; 
nothing being proved, as I hold, save 
by experiment, and this thing mere ab- 
surdity, spite of the Paduan. But, what 
was really important, holding discussion 
with him on the nature and difference 
of sounds, he did show me that articu- 
lations, to a great extent, can be effected 
by simply natural means, so that a ma- 
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chine may be made to utter certain sen- 
tences. This machine, compact in form, 
placed within a bust of brass and set 
in motion, and lo, you have a brazen 
android which seems to speak of itself 
what by means of art it uttereth !” 

Bungy clapped his big hands and 
stamped his feet, roaring with laughter. 

“Oh, brave, brave!” he shouted. 
“This, then, is the machine we have 
made. St. Swithin be praised for my 
wondrous genius in braziery, whereby 
I have fashioned the brass andiron, or 
whatever the devil you please to call 
the shell of this thing!” 

“ Android, not andiron,” said Bacon, 
smiling. “Tis from the Greek.” 

“Nay, I cannot keep it in mind,” 
said Bungy lazily. ‘I am so Christian 
in my very bones that the tongues of 
heathenesse will not abide inme. Good 
breviary Latin, which is a sound gospel 
language, and my mother English, both 
of them fit to be spoken in heaven, are 
all I can patter, blessed be God! As 
for Greek and Arabic and the tongues 
of Mahound, faugh! Fie upon such 
trash, I say! But the machine, Roger. 
You have wrought upon that apart from 
me. What will it utter, and for what 
purpose ?’ 

“ Hearken,” said Bacon. “TI left the 
Paduan and returned to England. Many 
years passed on while I wrought at my 
books and in the laboratory, as you part- 
ly know, till about two years ago, when 
I was experimenting much in optics and 
acoustics at Oxford, recalling what the 
Paduan had said, I bethought me to 
fashion, in leisure hours, by way of diver- 
sion, such a machine as he had named. 
At the end of seven or eight months I 
had made a small apparatus which could 
utter distinctly enough these words: ‘ Art 
is the only magic.’ ” 

“Brave, brave!” murmured the ex- 
cited Bungy, all eyes and ears. 

“Tt delighted Robert Grostete and 
Adam de Marisco much,” continued Ba- 
con; “but, bruited around, my envious 
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foes heard of it, and the result was that 
I was prisoned in my cell and fared 
hardly, till the good bishop contrived 
to obtain my releasement. Then some- 
thing marvelous happened, and, with 
De Marisco and Grostete privy to a 
scheme I had formed, I came here, the 
bishop lending me this house, and gain- 
ing me permission from the university 
to pursue certain scientific experiments 
herein. That was a year ago; and a 
few days before, at my request, you 
joined me, the Paduan, strange to say, 
visited me here.” 

“Blessed be his name!” said Bungy 
fervently. 

“ Nay,” returned Bacon, “I hardly 
liked his coming, nor did his visit whol- 
ly please me. His conduct savored even 
more of insanie than when I had seen 
him years before, and he had certain 
knowledges of things said and done 
which almost appalled me, though I 
have thought that some persons, partic- 
ularly of disordered minds, breed within 
them knowledges not common to man, 
even as diseased oysters breed within 
them pearls, which are not common to 
that fish; and in both cases the marvel 
is one of nature, and not of magic.” 

Bacon paused reflectively, while at the 
mention of fish, which was a chief arti- 
cle of diet in those days, Bungy, though 
mainly engaged with his fellow-friar’s 
narrative, instinctively licked his lips, 
probably in honor of the oysters, which 
were then somewhat of a delicacy. 

“The Paduan’s tone was strange,” 
resumed Bacon. “I told him of the 
machine I had made, and in what fol- 
lowed he urged — indeed, I may say, 
even commanded —me to fashion an 
android of brass under certain planetary 
conjunctions and aspects, according to 
the rules of magic, which he said would 


in due time answer questions and pro- 


phesy, being inhabited by a spirit. His 
tone was such that I thought not of dis- 
puting with him, and, assuming that I 
would obey, he left me minute direc- 
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tions in writing, and also, what was 
most strange, drawings of the internal 
structure of the human head, neck, and 
bosom, in whose likeness, he said, the 
interior of the bust must be fashioned, 
and with various metals. These draw- 
ings he had made, he told me, by dis- 
secting the human corpse ” — 

“ Heavenly God!” ejaculated Bungy, 
turning pale. ‘Open a corpse! Sacri- 
lege!” 

“Nay,” said Bacon firmly. “I think 
not so. The illustrious Mondini has done 
the same. Why not? Bodies are cloven 
in battle, and even mutilated after death. 
If this may be done in the spirit of 
war, or, worse, in the spirit of murder, 
nor be deemed sacrilege, why may it 
not be done as blamelessly in the spirit 
of truth and love for the advancement 
of knowledge, which is the profit of the 
world ? ” 

“ By St. Thomas 4 Kent, that is well 
argued!” returned Bungy, rolling his 
eyes. ‘ But natheless tis a grave mat- 
ter to carve up a man like a stockfish.” 

‘“‘ However,” resumed Bacon, “the 
Paduan, promising to return to England 
in a year, left me, and I, disregarding 
his talk, though I own that in his pre- 
sence he almost compelled my mind to 
his thought and will, set about fashion- 
ing the apparatus for the android on 
which we have wrought together.” 

“And which is now completed, or will 
be soon,” said Bungy eagerly. “ But 
for what purpose ? ” 

“ Attend, good frére,” pursued Bacon. 
“Dost remember when this base king 
built the stone bulwark next the Tower, 
a wasp’s nest of prisons, in which the 
rich merchants were to be confined till 
they paid him heavy sums of money?” 

“Truly do I,” replied the friar. 
“°T was in 1239. But St. Thomas i 
Becket brought confusion upon it; for 
well do I remember the night when the 
solid bulwark fell down with great din, 
as though an earthquake had set his 
shoulder to it.” 
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“‘ Natheless he builded it again,” said 
Bacon, with a gloomy smile. 

“ Ay, did he,” responded Bungy, “and 
at a cost of twelve thousand marks. Yet 
no sooner up than down again. ”I was 
in 1241. St. Thomas guards his Lon- 
doners well.” 

“And well may he guard them,” 
said Bacon quietly. “ But *t was not 
St. Thomas 4 Becket brought confusion 
upon Harry of Winchester’s vile jail. 
°T was I.” 

Bungy’s fat face became blank with 
stupefaction. 

“You!” he roared. “ Roger, are you 
demented ?” 

Bacon arose and went to a cupboard, 
from which he returned in a few mo- 
ments with a lighted taper and a small 
metal phial. 

“T have told you of the explosive 
properties of the powder of nitre and 
coal,” he said, “‘ but in this little flask, 
which I brought in from the laboratory 
to show you, there is a vapor generated 
by vitriol and water on iron dust which 
is also explosive. Look.” 

Unstopping the phial, he held it aloft, 
with the light above it. <A bright flash 
followed. 

“Confine that vapor in a cell,” he 
said to the staring Bungy, “apply flame, 
and ’t will rive all before it.” 

He extinguished the taper, replaced 
it with the phial, and resumed his seat. 

“ An officer of the Tower,” he con- 
tinued, “‘had a brother, a rich merchant, 
on whom he knew the oppression was 
likely to fall, and chancing to unburden 
his heart to me, whom he knew, for his 
brother’s sake he willingly lent himself 
to my scheme. One night, ere the bul- 
wark was inhabited, or indeed well fin- 
ished, he took me to lodge with him in 
the White Tower, and in the night we 
went in by a private passage to a cell in 
the basement of the bulwark. I placed 
in a large earthen vessel he had left 
there the quantity of iron filings I had 
brought, and, adding the vitriol and 
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water, covered the whole till the inflam- 
mable vapor was evolved. ‘Then, uncov- 
ering it, we hastily retired, making all 
fast behind us, and leaving in the cell a 
little machine contrived so that it would 
strike a light within a certain time. That 
night, as I said, I lodged with him in 
the White Tower, and in a little while 
we heard the dull roar of the toppling 
bulwark. Ay, and again was the same 
thing done, and again the exploding 
vapor rived that stronghold of tyranny. 
The third time never 
building.” 


Bungy heaved a prodigious sigh. 


same for its re- 


“ By St. Dubric, ’t was a parlous brave 
deed !” 
well!” 

“Tt was done for the good of the 
people,” “ Lamed 
by fortune, not often have I been able, 
in mine obscurity, to work them such 
signal service. 


he exclaimed. ‘“’T was done 


said Bacon sternly. 


Yet twice, at least, have 
I wrought well for them, and now for 
the third time I come to their service 
with the brazen android.” 

“To their service! ” 
with a great start. 

“6 Ay,” “T told you 
that, just ere my coming here to execute 
the scheme whereto my lord of Lincoln 


cried Bungy, 


replied Bacon. 


and De Marisco are privy, something 


marvelous happened, and it was that 
suggested my scheme.” 

“ What was it that happened ? ” mur- 
mured Bungy. 

“The king dreamed a strange dream. 
Dost remember?” asked Bacon sombrely. 

“T do,” replied Bungy, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, in which the color rushed 
to his startled features. “It troubled 
him sorely, and was the land’s talk for 
a good season.” 

“Truly was it,” said Bacon. “He 
dreamed of lodging in an unfamiliar 
room, where a Brazen Head appeared 
and spoke to him, giving him good 
counsel. But what it said, waking he 
could not remember. Yet eagerly did 
he strive to recall what it had spoken, 
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and sorely did he long that such an im- 
age might indeed appear to him. ‘ You 
would die of fear,’ said Humphrey de 
Bohun to him. ‘ Nay, by God’s head,’ 
said the king, ‘I would calmly listen ; 
ay, and abide by its counsel.’ ” 

Bungy gasped, and with the sleeve of 
his habit mopped the perspiration from 
a face redder than fire with his excite- 
ment. 

“ Hear, now,” said Bacon, leaning 
forward as he sat, and speaking in low 
and sombre tones, with his gray eyes 
jewel-bright, and fixed piercingly on the 
visage of the friar. “The time has 
come when the welfare of England de- 
mands that the king shall be guided by 
De Montfort.” 

“ Ay, does it!” roared Bungy, with 
patriotic fervor, bringing down his fist 
like a mallet on the solid arm of the 
settle. 

“What if he should hear such good 
counsel as this?” urged Bacon. “ What 
if this superstitious king, with the mem- 
ory of his dream upon him, should have 
a brazen android appear to him indeed, 
and speak thus for his salvation? Be- 
hold, the android is made! ” 

* And it will speak to him?” panted 
Bungy. 

Bacon rose swiftly and silently to his 
feet, like a ghost, and stood dilated, 
with a white light on his marble brow 
and wasted features, and his eyes flam- 
ing in their hollow orbits. 

* Ay,” he said, in a low and thrilling 
voice, “it will speak my thought to him ! 
It will utter Roger Bacon’s message to 
the king of England !” 

There was a moment of motionless 
silence ; then, like a majestic phantom, 
he moved up the room, while Bungy, 
like one released from a spell, his red 
face convulsed with a shock of emotions, 
fell back heavily on the settle, overpow- 
ered with the revelation. 

Two or three minutes of utter still- 
ness had passed in the golden gloom of 
the chamber, when Bungy, with a breath 
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like a bellows, raised his bulk to an up- 
right position, and stretched out his huge 
legs with an air of boundless pride. 

“By Dunstan, I have wrought well 
to have holped make such a brave an- 
drew as this,” he said, in his big bass 
voice. “Saints, but I feel as if I, and 
not Sir Simon, were the Mattathias of 
the suffering people!” 

Bacon smiled wanly, and, approach- 
ing, resumed his chair. 

“T have yet to tell you, Frere Thom- 
as,” he said quietly, “ how the android 
is to obtain audience of the king.” 

“ Ay,” returned Bungy, “and what 
it is to say to him.” 

*“ What it is to say I defer till you 
hear it speak yourself,” was the answer. 
* For the rest, listen. The original de- 
sign was to beguile the king into visiting 
Robert Grostete at his house in Lincoln, 
which could easily be done; when, at 
night, he would find the android in his 
chamber, and hear it speak in the pre- 
sence of his attendants. But lately for- 
tune has favored me with a better plan,— 
one, indeed, which makes it unnecessary 
that the image should speak by machin- 
ery, since a man within it might say all 
it will say. In the former design this 
could not have been, for there was no 
place to set it but in a narrow niche, 
where a man could not be concealed, 
whereas now we have a pedestal ample 
enough to hide a person, and also to 
light the android by an unknown pro- 
cess, as then only the king’s lamp would 
have lighted it. But hearken. In the 
next house lives aged Master Trench- 
ard, once a silk merchant, now rich, and 
no longer a trafficker. His house and 
this are both old, dating back to the 
reign of King Richard. But, what is 
not known, though I discovered it not 
long after I came here, there is a secret 
passage from one house into the other 
through the party-wall of the labora- 
tory.” 

“Oh!” grunted Bungy, in astonish- 
ment. 
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“When we go into the laboratory, I 
will show it to you,” said Bacon. “ But 
now hear something wonderful. You 
know that it hath long been the fashion 
of this paltry king to go about lodging 
with men of all stations, and begging 
gifts of them.” 

“ Ay!” snorted Bungy, with ineffable 
contempt. 

“Five years ago,” continued Bacon, 
“he paid such a visit to old Master 
Trenchard, and obtained from him an 
hundred marks. But what think you? 
This morning Master Trenchard re- 
ceived a message from the king that he 
would lodge with him on the third night 
hence, having, he said, certain proposals 
to offer him.” 

Bungy broke into a roar of laughter, 
stamping his feet and pounding with his 
hands. 

“How found you this, Roger?” he 
said at last, still snuffling and choking 
with suppressed mirth. 

“ Master Trenchard himself told me 
this morning,” answered Bacon quietly. 
“The poor man is anything but pleased 
with the prospect of the king’s visit.” 

“ Marry, Ill warrant you!” tittered 
Bungy ; “for well he knows what pro- 
posals Harry of Winchester will have to 
offer, and his coffers already rattle with 
fear.” 

‘“ Perchance Master Trenchard’s cof- 
fers may be spared this time,” said 
Bacon. 

“ How so?” replied Bungy, with an 
incredulous air. 

“Because the king will lodge that 
night in the merchant’s best chamber.” 

“And what of that ?” retorted the 
burly friar. 

“ Because the secret passage whereof 
I spoke opens by a sliding panel into the 
chamber where the king will lodge,” 
said Bacon, with his eyes on fire. 

Bungy instantly sobered, and his large 
face grew red as a rising autumn moon. 

“T see it all!” he said, with a voice 
like a muffled roar. “ The andrew will 
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break the king’s sleep by appearing at 
the open panel.” 
“ Ay!” 


low tones. 


replied Bacon, in clear, hol- 

“In the dead stillness of 
the night the panel will withdraw, and 
the king, starting from his bed, will see 
at the cavity, distinct in yellow light, 
the android of his dream! So, while 
he gazes spellbound, he shall hear from 
its lips the good counsel which he shall 
now remember. Then darkness shall 
fall, and in the darkness the android 
shall recede, the panel close, and the 
king be left alone. But that counsel 
shall shape his life to its latest day !” 

“ By St. Becket,” shouted Bungy, 
springing to his feet with an agility none 
would have suspected him capable of, 
and striding, with heavy foot-flaps, to 
and fro, “this is the rarest plot that 
ever was plotted! It is the most” — 

Cuthbert Hoole darted into the room 
in a frenzy of excitement. 

“Time is!”’ he screeched, in a sort 
of chant. “Time is! the Brass-Man! 
Time is! the Brass-Man! Aroint thee, 
Aroint thee, Zernebock !” 

“ Aroint thee, thou gibbering brute!” 
howled Bungy, plunging down like a 
rhinoceros upon the idiot, who vanished, 
leaving the door slightly ajar behind 
him. “ Was ever the like of this ! Hath 
the foul fiend possessed the ill-mannered 
bunch that he thus — Sooth, but I will 
take a cudgel to him if he beginneth 
these freaks! But what the plague — 
How dark the room grows ! ” 

He had turned at the sudden fading 
of the light, but his eyes, as they glanced 


Zernebock ! 


to the window, were arrested midway 
by the aspect of his fellow-friar. 
had risen to his feet, and stood in the 
pale gray gloom of the chamber, looking 
towards the door with parted lips and 
his visage white as death. 


Bacon 


“ Tt is a cloud passing over the sun,” 
he said, in a slow, collected voice. 
“ Eh?” grunted Bungy, astonished. 


The Brazen Android. 
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“This troubles me,” murmured Ba- 
con. 

“ What? The cloud?” said Bungy, 
staring at him. 

“JT was speaking of Cuthbert,” re- 
plied Bacon wanderingly. “I know not 
what can ail him.” 

“Huh!” sulkily snorted Bungy. “I 
know not why you keep such an ill-wit- 
ted oaf about you. I would sell him to 
a farmer.” 

“Nay,” rejoined Bacon curtly, “I 
do not sell men. I had Cuthbert from 
my rich brother in Somersetshire, and, 
taking him in pity, I owe him protec- 
tion.” 

“ Ay,” sulked Bungy, dumping down 
again upon the settle, while Bacon also 
resumed his seat. ‘‘ Kindness, kindness! 
*T is a voice in you, Roger. Beshrew 
me, but I think you would be kind to 
Jews!” 

“Truly would I,” said Bacon. “I 
love not oppression, nor outrage in any 
form ; and, to my thinking, in these out- 
raged Jews again is Christ Jesu daily 
mocked, and scourged, and crucified.” 

Bungy looked a trifle abashed, but 
presently relaxed from his sullen mood, 
and laughed good-naturedly. 

“ Well, well,” he said, ‘“ Jews or Gen- 
tiles, I mean them no harm. But to re- 
turn to this brave andrew, or what you 
may call it —— Body o’ me, how dark the 
room grows! Sooth, ’tis a grisly twi- 
light, though we have not reached the 
middle of the afternoon! By my dame, 
*tis dark as though yon clouds were the 
black wings of the devil spread over 
the land, and the devil ’’ — 

“ Ah, yes, the devil! —long life to 
the devil!” said a singular, shrill voice. 

Both friars leaped up aghast. The 
door was wide open, and on the thresh- 
old, in the gloomy brown light, and re- 
lieved against the shadowy passage, 
stood a dark, imperial figure, with a 
face like marble. 

William Douglas O’ Connor. 
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EASTER EVE AT KERAK-MOAB. 


Tue fiery mid-March sun a moment hung 

Above the bleak Judean wilderness ; 

Then darkness swept upon us, and ’t was night. 
The brazen day had stifled. On our eyes, 

That throbbed and stung, the dusk fell like a balm. 
We lay and looked and listened. The warm wind 
Blew low and lutelike, and a fountain’s fret 

Made sweeter melody than all the streams 

That gush from Nebo to far Sinai. 

A strange-voiced bird among the thicket thorns 
Sang to a star. The jackals loud resumed 

Their weird nocturnal quarrels, and the laugh 

Of some hill-strayed hyena broke across 

The wild-dog’s bickerings, — ironic, mad. 

The palms that waved o’er squalid Jericho 
Towered ghostly, and the Moab mountains made 
An inky line along the eastern sky. 

Behind us bulky Quarantana gloomed, 

And there a beacon, from a rock-cut cave, 
Pricked the black night with its keen point of fire. 


Demetrius Domian, trusty dragoman, 

Good friend and comrade, hale and handsome Greek, 
On elbow leaning, pointed one bronzed hand 
Toward the vast, vague, and misty land that lay 
Beyond the sacred Jordan. “There,” he said, 

A quaver breaking his deep-chested voice, — 

There, in wild Moab, Kerak-Moab lies.” 

Ofttimes before when day had spent its heat, 

And in the wide tent doorway we reclined 

On carpets Damascene, our guide had told 

Strange tales adventurous, — of desert rides 

Toward lonely Tadmor and old Bagdad shrines, 

Of wanderings with the Meccan caravan 

Where to be known a Christian was to die, 

Of braving Druses in their Hauran haunts 

Where they kept guard o’er treasures of dead kings 
In cities overthrown. Such tales as these 

Had ’livened many a quiet evening hour 

After long pilgrimage. So when the Greek 


Would fain dispel our homeward-turning thoughts, 
We gave him ready ear. This tale he told 
In clear narration : 


“Nigh three years have seen 
The olives ripen round Jerusalem 
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Since from St. Stephen’s gateway I set forth 
For Kerak-Moab with young Ibraim. 

My cousin he, a comely youth, whom love 
Had won with soft allurements. He would wed 
A Kerak maid upon blest Easter Day, 

And I must thither with him, —such his will, 
Which I in no wise had desire to thwart. 
For when his mother lay at brink of death, 
(His father having long put off this life,) 
She bade me be a brother unto him, 

And brother-like we were. 


“ Before us rode 
Our servant, bearing on his sturdy beast 
The needs for shelter on our lonely way, 


And food therewith, and gifts to glad the bride. 
By Kedrith’s gloomy gorge, and Jericho, 

And Jordan’s ford we journeyed; then our path 
Past Heshbon led us, and near Baal-Meon, 
Where, records say, Elisha first drew breath. 
The fifth day’s sun was westering ere we saw 
The antique gray of Kerak-Moab’s towers, 

And the all-crowning citadel. 


“A warm, 

Heart-moving welcome greeted us, and soon 
Amid the kinsfolk of the bride to be 
In merriment the jostling words went round. 

"T was Easter Eve. The house wherein that night 
We were to shelter stood anear a breach 
Within the wall that bulwarked round the town. 
An ancient wall it was, Crusader-built, 

And doubtless shattered by those Paynim hordes 
That northward surged from arid Araby, 

Setting Mohammed’s name o’er that of Christ ; 
And it was here the father of the bride 
Had reared his goodly dwelling. Night was old 
Before we left his roof to seek the door 
That gracious kin had left unbarred for us. 

Along the lanelike streets in silvery pools 
The moonlight gleamed. From distant housetops bayed, 
In broken iteration, Moslem dogs, 

But *twixt their baying all was desert-still. 

‘Why should we go within?’ Ibraim said. 

‘Come, dear Demetrius, on this night of nights, 
The last, perchance, that I shall pass with thee, 
In this sweet air let us remain awhile 
And talk as brothers, for my life will soon 
Be strangely changed, and though we oft may meet, 
Yet will there be another tongue to speak ; 

But now we are alone.’ 
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“ Arm linked in arm 
We sought the breach, and spying in the wall 
A nook where we could clamber, high above, 
And wide o’erlooking all the moonlit scene, 
We scrambled to it. There the hyssop grew, 
And rugged seats invited to recline. 
Then, while he told me his fond tale of love 
Over again for quite the hundredth time, 
I mused upon the future, vacant-eyed, 
Beholding nothing. When his happy speech 
Had run its course, and silence jarred me back 
To ambient things, my conscious vision caught 
A shadowy glimpse of one swift-skulking form 
From fragment unto fragment of prone wall 
In phantom quiet flitting. While I gazed 
Another and another followed fast, 
Till, as I gripped Ibraim’s arm, a score 
In sudden sight from black concealment rose, 
And forward gliding noiselessly, below 
Our lofty cranny paused. Anxious, alert, 
We listened breathlessly, and then we heard — 
Just God! but how we started when we heard, 
And horror-mute stared in each other’s eyes, 
That moment haggard grown! 


“Then down we slipped, 
And in the shadow by the breach’s edge 
Where dropped the wall nigh two men’s height away 
To sloping ground, with faces set and hands 
Fast clutching weapon hilts, we stood in wait. 
We dared not leave the breach. The robber band, 
Once in the town, would spread through sinuous lanes 
And sow destruction, and the first to fall 
Beneath their ruthless power might be the ones 
To whom by love-ties was Ibraim bound. 
We felt that here their onset we must face, 
And with that onset lift our ery for aid. 
Their parley ceased. A moment, and we saw 
Two stealthy forms rise, black against the moon, 
Propped by their comrades on the ground below. 
Then pealed our wildest shout, and on the twain 
We flung ourselves so madly they were hurled 
Sheer backward on the heads below. A space 
The band retreated, but when they divined 
That we alone stood guard, while still our cries 
Vibrated down the corridors of night, 
In one close mass they rushed upon the breach, 
Like some huge wave that, when the seas are fierce, 
Rolls on the ruined battlements of Tyre, 
Clutches their base, and reaches clinging arms 
To clasp the loftiest stone. 
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“Then from its sheath, 


Where like a coiléd serpent round my waist 

Slept my curved blade of keen Damascus steel, 

I whipped it forth, as drew Ibraim his. 

A deadly circle did we flash in air, 

And on that human wave fell vengefully. 

Twice, thrice, we smote, and while, unharmed, I clove 
A fourth black-turbaned crown, I saw two fiends 


Leap at Ibraim. 


As he slew the first 


The other seized him in his demon grasp, 


And, like one frenzied, sprang through middle space 


Upon the writhing throng. 


The tardy rescuers surged. 
* oD 


“ Along the street 
I cried them on; 


But when they came, the wily Bedouin foe 
Had sought the shielding shadow of the night. 


“T raised Ibraim’s head: his heavy lids 
Fluttered a moment, and around his mouth 
A sad smile hovered, as he breathed my name 


And that of his belovéd. 


Death was bride 


Of brave Ibraim on that Easter Eve.” 


Demetrius paused, and leaned upon his palm. 


A sudden wind tore at the tent. 
Black clouds had gulfed the stars. 


Above 
A bodeful moan 


Grew momently amid the dark defiles ; 
The livid lightning rent the breast of night, 


Then burst the brooding storm. 


But lo! at dawn 


Peace smiled upon the plain of Jericho, 
And all the line of Moab mountains lay 
Golden and glad beneath the risen sun. 


Clinton Scollard. 
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TuE best place I have found for spy- 
ing upon the habits of birds is behind 
a blind. command a win- 
dow with outside blinds, looking upon a 
spot attractive to the feathered world, 
he will be sure, sooner or later, to see 
every bird of the vicinity. If he will 
keep the blinds closed and look only 
through the opened slats, he will witness 
more of their unconstrained free ways 


If one can 


WINDOW. 


than can possibly be seen by a person 
within their sight, though he assume the 
attitude and the stolidity of a wooden 
figure. Says our nature-poet, Emerson : 
**- You often thread the woods in vain 

To see what singer piped the strain. 

Seek not, and the little eremite 

Flies forth and gayly sings in sight.” 
And the bird student can testify to the 
truth of the verse. 
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From my 


Many times, after having spent the 
morning in wandering about in the bird 
haunts of a neighborhood, I have re- 
turned to my room to write up my note- 
book, and have seen more of birds 
and bird life in an hour from my win- 
dow than during the whole morning’s 
stroll. 

One of my windows, last summer, 
looked out upon an ideal bird corner: 
a bit of grass, uncut till very late, with 
a group of trees and shrubs at the lower 
boundary, and an old board fence, half 
buried in luxuriant wild raspberry bushes, 
running along one side. It was a neglect- 
ed spot, the side yard of a farmhouse ; 
and I was careful not to enter it myself 
so often as to suggest to the birds that 
they were likely to see people. It had 
the further advantage of being so near 
the woods surrounding the house that the 
shy forest birds were attracted to it. 

No sooner would I seat myself, pen 
in hand, than chirps and twitters would 
come from the trees, a bird would alight 
on the fence, or a squirrel come out to 
sun himself. Of course tlfe pen gave 
way to the opera-glass in a moment, and 
often not a line of the notebook got it- 
self written till birds and squirrels had 
gone to bed with the sun. 

The group of trees which bounded my 
view at the end of this outdoor study I 
called the “locust group.” It consist- 
ed of a locust or two, surrounded by a 
small but close growth of lesser trees 
and shrubs that made a heavy mass of 
foliage. ‘There were afew young ashes, 
two or three half-grown maples, a shad- 
berry bush, and wild raspberry vines to 
carry the varied foliage to the ground. 
Inside this beautiful tangle of Nature’s 
own arranging was a perfect tent, so thick- 
ly grown near the ground that a person 
could hardly penetrate it without an axe, 
but open and roomy above, with branches 
and twigs enough to accommodate an 
army of birds. Behind that waving 
green curtain of leaves took place many 
dramas I longed to see; but I knew that 
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my appearance there would be a signal 
for the whole scene to vanish, and with 
flit of wings the dramatis persone to 
make their exit. So I tried to possess 
my soul in patience, and to content my- 
self with the flashes and glimpses I 
could catch through an opening here 
and there in the leafy drapery. 

At one corner of the group stood a 
small dead tree. This was the phebe’s 
customary perch, and on those bare 
branches — first or last — every visitor 
was sure to appear. On the lower 
branch the robin paused, with worm in 
mouth, on the way to his two-story nest 
under the eaves of the barn. On the 
top spire the warbler baby sat and stared 
at the world about it, till its anxious 
parent could coax it to a more secluded 
perch. From a side branch the veery 
poured his wonderful song, and the 
cheery little song sparrow uttered his 
message of good will for all to hear and 
heed. Here the red-headed woodpecker 
waited, with low “kr-r-r-r” and many 
bows to the universe in general, to see if 
the way were clear for him to go to the 
fence. Nothing is so good to bring birds 
into sight as an old fence or a dead tree. 
On the single leafless branch at the top 
of an old apple-tree the student will 
generally see, at one time or another, 
every bird in an orchard. 

This dead tree of the locust group was 
the regular perch of “the loneliest of 
its kind,” the pheebe, whose big chuckle- 
head and high shoulders gave him the 
look of an old man, bent with age. His 
outline one could never mistake, even 
though he were but a silhouette against 
the sky. One of these birds could near- 
ly always be seen on the lowest branch 
pursuing his business of flycatcher, and 
I learned more of the singularly re- 
served creature than I ever knew before. 
I found, contrary to my expectation, that 
he had a great deal to say for himself, 
aside from the professional performance 
at the peak of the barn roof which gives 
him his name. 
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“ Phoebe is all it has to say 

In plaintive cadence o’er and o’er,” 
sings the poet, but he had not so close 
acquaintance with him as I enjoyed be- 
hind my blind. There were two mud 
cottages in the neighborhood, and two 
pairs of birds to occupy them, and no 
phebe of spirit will tolerate in silence 
another of his kind near him. Spar- 
rows of all sorts might come about ; jun- 
cos and chickadees, thrushes and war- 
blers, might alight on his chosen tree, — 
rarely a word would he say; but let a 
pheebe appear, and there began at once 
a war of 
friendly talk, but it sounded very much 


words. It might be mere 
like vituperation and “ calling names,” 
and I noticed that it ended in a chase 
and the disappearance of one of them. 
Again, whenever a phebe alighted on 
the fence he made a low but distinct 
remark that sounded marvelously like 
“ cheese-it,” and several times the mys- 
terious bird treated me to a very singular 
performance. He hovered like a hum- 
ming-bird close before a nest, looking 
into it and uttering a loud strange cry, 
like the last note of “ phabe’ 
rapidly, as 


? 


repeated 
Was it deri- 
sion, complaint, or a mere neighborly 
call? This was not for the benefit of 
his own family, for he did it before the 
robin’s nest. 


“* be-be-be.”’ 


I thought at first he meant 
mischief to the young robins, but although 
he approached very near he did not ac- 
tually touch them. 

The loudest this bird uttered 
was, of course, his well-known “ pheebe,” 
which he delivered from the peak of the 
barn (never from the dead tree) with an 
emphasis that proclaimed to all whom it 
might concern that he had something 
on his mind. 


note 


It was plain that he was a 
person of cares; indeed, his whole bear- 
ing was that of one with no nonsense 
about him, with 
form. 


serious duties to per- 
I wonder if these birds are ever 
playful! Even the babies are dignified 
and self-contained. Pheebes in a frolic 
would be a rare sight. Of the two nests 
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whose owners I had to study, one was on 
a low beam in the cow-barn, where a 
person might look in; the other under 
the eaves of a farm-building close by. 
The special policeman of the group 
and its environs was a robin, who lived 
in a two-story nest under the eaves of 
the hay-barn. This bird, after the man- 
ner of his family, constituted himself 
regulator and dictator. He lived 
peace with the ordinary residents, but 
took it upon himself to see that no stran- 
ger showed his head near the spot. He 
chased the crow blackbird who happened 
to fly over on business of his own, and 
by calls for help brought the whole robin 
population about the ears of the intruder. 
He also headed the mob of redbreasts 


in 


that descended one morning upon a 
meek - looking half- grown kitten, who 
chanced to cast its innocent eyes upon a 
robin baby under the trees on another 
side of the house. ‘The youngster could 
fly with ease, but he preferred to stay 
on the ground, for he quickly returned 
there when I put him on a low branch ; 
and when # robin makes up his mind, 
arguments are useless. ‘The same robin 
bullied the red-headed woodpecker, and 
flew at the kingbird when he brought his 
young family up to taste the raspberries. 

One visitor there was, however, to the 
fence and the locusts Master 
Robin did not molest. When a pro- 
longed, incisive “ pu-eep ” in the martial 
and inspiring tone of the great-crested 
flycatcher broke the silence, I observed 
that the robin always had plenty of his 
own business to attend to. I admire this 
beautiful bird, perhaps because he is the 
inveterate enemy of the house sparrow, 
and almost the only one who actually 
keeps that little bully in his proper 
place. 
ing in the bearing of the great-crest, who, 
though of few inches, carries himself in 
a manner worthy of an eagle. Even the 
play of a pair of them on the tops of the 
tallest dead trees in the woods, though 
merry enough with loud joyful cries, has 


whom 


There is to me something pleas- 
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a certain dignity and circumspection 
about it uncommon in so small a bird. 

A pair of great-crests were frequent 
visitors to the fence, where they were 
usually very quiet. But one day his 
call, as the male flew over from the 
woods, was answered by a loud-voiced 
sanary, whose cage hung all summer out- 
side the kitchen door. The stranger 
alighted on a tree, apparently astonished 
to be challenged, but he replied at once. 
The canary, who was out of sight on the 
other side of the cottage, answered, and 
the droll conversation was kept up for 
some time; the woods bird turning his 
head this way and that, eager to see his 
social neighbor, but unable, of course, to 
do so. 

A little later in the season, when 
baby birds began to fly about, the locust 
group became even more attractive. Its 
nearness to the woods, as already men- 
tioned, made it convenient for forest 
birds, and its seclusion and supply of 
food were charms they could not resist. 
First of the fledgelings to appear were a 
family of crow blackbirds, four of them 
with their parents. These are the least 
interesting feathered young people I 
know, but the parents are among the 
most devoted. They keep their little 
flock together, and work hard to fill their 
mouths. The low cry is husky, but in- 
sistent, and they flutter their wings with 
great energy, holding them out level with 
the back. 

After berries began to ripen, the wood- 
peckers came to call on us. In my walk 
in the woods in the morning, I frequent- 
ly brought home a branch of elder with 
two or three clusters of berries, which I 
hung in the small dead tree. In that 
way I drew some of the woods birds 
about. The downy woodpecker was one 
of my first callers. He came with a 
sharp “ chit-it-it,” hung upon the clusters, 
occasionally head down, and picked and 
ate as long as he liked. The vigilant 
robin would sometimes fly at him, and 
he would leave; but in a moment back 
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he came, and went on with his repast. 
When the care of an infant fell to him, 
he brought his charge to the source of 
supplies. A farm wagon happened to 
stand near the dead tree, and on this the 
young woodpecker alighted, and stood 
humped up and quiet, while his parent 
went to the berries, picked several for 
himself, and then proceeded to feed him. 
This young person was very circumspect 
He did not flutter nor 
ery, in the usual bird-baby manner, but 
received his food with perfect compo- 


in his behavior. 


sure. Berries, however, seemed to be 
new to him, and he did not appear to 
relish them, for after tasting two or 
three he flew away. In spite of this 
he came again the next day, and then 
he flew over to a cluster himself, and 
hung, back down, while he ate. He 
was charming with his sweet low chat- 
ter, and very lovely in plumage, white 
as snow, with dark markings clear and 
soft. 

One of the prettiest of our guests 
was a young chestnut-sided warbler. He 
looked much bigger than his papa, as 
warbler babies often but that is 
probably because the young bird is not 
accustomed to his suit of feathers, and 
does not know how to manage them. 
Some of them appear like a child in his 
grandfather’s coat. The chestnut-sided 
warbler was himself an attractive little 
fellow, with a generous desire to help 
in the world’s work pleasant to see in 
bird or man. 


do; 


After becoming greatly 
interested in one we had seen in the 
woods, who insisted on helping a wid- 
owed redstart feed her youngster, and 
had almost to fight the little dame to 
do so, we found another chestnut-sided 
warbler engaged in helping his fellows. 
Whether it were the same bird we could 
not tell; we certainly discovered him in 
the same corner of the woods. This lit- 
tle fellow was absorbed in the care of 
an infant more than twice as big as him- 
self. “ A cowbird baby!” will exclaim 
every one who knows the habit — shame- 
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ful from our point of view —of the cow- 
bird to impose her infants on her neigh- 
bors to hatch and bring up. But this 
baby, unfortunately for the “wisdom of 
the wise,” did not resemble the cowbird 
family. 

We saw the strange pair several times 
in the woods, and then one day, as I sat 
at my window trying to write, I heard a 
new cry, and saw a strange bird fly to the 
fence. He was very restless, ran along 
the top board, then flew to another fence, 
scrambled along a few feet, raising and 
lowering his tail, and all the time utter- 
While 
I was struggling to keep him in the field 
of 


points, he went to the dead tree, and 


ing a husky two-note baby-cry. 


my glass long enough to note his 
the philosophical pheebe sitting there 
took his case in hand, and made a dash 
for him. 
the 


close chase. 


The stranger flew straight 
house, with in 
But in a moment I heard 
the baby-ery in a maple beside the cot- 


over his assailant 


tage, while the pheebe calmly returned to 
his post and gave his mind again to his 
flyeatching. The young bird was not in 
range from the window, but when, a few 
seconds later, I heard the feeding-cry, 
T could no longer resist the desire to see 
him. 

I forgot my caution, and rushed out 
of the house, for I suspected that this 
uneasy visitor was the chestnut-sided’s 
So I found it. There 
stood the infant, big and clumsy by com- 
parison, calling, calling, forever calling ; 
and stretching up on tiptoe, as it were, 
to reach him was the poor little warbler, 
trying to stop his mouth by stuffing him. 
The foster-parent lingered as if he were 
weary, and his plumage looked as if he 
had not dressed it for a week. But the 
insatiate beggar gave him no peace; 


adopted charge. 


with the swallowing of the last morsel 
began his ery for more. Again, stand- 
ing within ten feet of him, I noticed the 
young bird’s points, and again I was 
convinced that he was not a cowbird 
baby. 
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The curious antics of a solemn king- 
bird, who did not suspect his hidden 
observer, were droll to look upon. He 
seemed to be alone on the fence, though 
some silent spectator may have been 
hidden behind the leaves. He mounted 
suddenly straight up in the air, with 
cries, twenty feet or more, then soared 
down with a beautiful display of his 
plumage. This he did many times in 
succession, with an indescribably con- 
scious air, and at last he dropped be- 
hind some tall grass in the pasture. It 
looked exceedingly like “ showing off,” 
and who could imagine a kingbird in 
that réle ! 

But all flourishes were over when, 
somewhat later, he brought his lovely 
little family of three to the fence to be 
treated to berries. It was interesting to 
see a flycatcher take his fruit “on the 
wing,” as it were ; that is, fly at it, seize 
it, and jerk it off without alighting. The 
pheebe picked berries in the same way, 
when he occasionally condescended to 
investigate the attraction that brought 
so many strangers into his quiet corner. 

The young kingbirds were sweet and 
chatty among themselves, and they de- 
cidedly approved the berries; but they 
never lost sight of each other, and kept 
close together, the little company of 
three, as I have seen other kingbirds 
do. One day they came in the rain, 
feathers all in locks, showing the dark 
color next the skin, and looking like 
beggars in “rags and tags,” but they 
were as cheerful and as clannish as ever. 

To the locust group, too, came the 
red-headed woodpeckers: at first the 
parents, who talked to each other in 
whispered “ kr-r-r-r’s,” and earried off 
many a sweet morsel to their family in 
the woods; later, one youngster, who 
took possession of the fence with the 
calm assurance of his race, and when I 
left the place had apparently established 
himself there for the season. 

Many others alighted on the fence: 
the junco, with his pretty brown bantling 
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and his charming little trilling song ; 
the crow baby, with its funny ways and 
queer cry of “ ma-a-a;” 
who 


the redstart, 


**Folds and unfolds his twinkling tail in 
sport ;”’ 

the flicker mamma, with her “ merry pit- 
ter-patter”’ and her baby as big as her- 
self. Even the sap-sucker from the lawn 
had somehow heard the news that a 
feast was spread near the locusts, and 
came over to see. 

Birds were not the only frequenters 
of the fence and the berry bushes. There 
were squirrels, gray and red, and chip- 
munks who sat up pertly on a post, with 
two little paws laid upon their heart in 
theatrical attitude, as who should say, 
“ Be still my heart,” while they looked 
the country over to see if any lurking 
member of the human family were about. 
The red squirrels were the most amus- 
ing, for they were very frolicsome, in- 
dulging in mad chases over and under 
the fence, through the trees, around the 
trunks, so rapidly that they resembled 
a red streak more than little beasts. 

One squirrel adopted the fence as his 
regular highway, and the high post of 
the farm gate as his watch-tower. He 
often sunned himself, lying on his face, 
with his legs and his tail spread out as 
flat as if he had been smashed. His 
presence scared the birds from the neigh- 
borhood, and I undertook to discourage 
him. I went out one day when I saw 
him near the fence. The squirrel made 
up his mind to pass over the gate and get 
into the locust, but I posted myself quite 
near, and he did not like to pass me. 
Giving up his plan is no part of a squir- 
rel’s intention, however, and every mo- 
ment he would scramble up a few feet 
one side of me, with the design of run- 
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ning past me. As soon as his sharp 
black eyes showed above the top board 
I cried “Shoo!” He understood my 
motion, and doubtless would if I had said 
“ Seat!” or “ Get out!’ (What should 
one say to a squirrel ?) 

He dashed behind his barricade and 
disappeared. But he did not “stay 
put; in two seconds he tried it again, 
and again his discouraging reception 
drove him back. He grew wary, how- 
ever, and pretty soon I began to notice 
that every time he made his dash to the 
top he was a few inches nearer the gate, 
which stretched like a bridge from the 
fence to the locust-tree, and of course 
so much nearer me. At last, advancing 
thus inch by inch, he came up close to 
the gate, so near I could have put my 
hand on him,—that is, I could have 
put my hand on the place he occupied, 
for he did not stay to be caressed; he 
flew across the gate, sprang three or 
four feet into the tree, and was out of 
sight before I could lift a finger. This 
passage having been successfully made, 
he felt that he was safe, and could afford 
to be saucy. He began the usual scold. 
Then I tossed a little stick up toward 
him, as a reminder that human power is 
not limited by the length of an arm, and 
he subsided. 

Once when he came up to the fence 
top, before his grand dash, I laughed at 
him. Strange to say, this made him fu- 
He reviled me vehemently. No 
doubt, if I had understood his language, 
I should have been covered with confu- 
sion, for I confess that he could make 
a very good point against me. What 
business had I, an interloper in his do- 
minion, to interfere with his rights, or to 
say whether he should dine off birds or 
berries ? 


rious. 


Olive Thorne Miller. 
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XXVI. 


MOTHER ANAS 

In the half hour during which I re- 
mained alone upon the bluff, awaiting 
the return of Walkirk and the fishing 
party, I thought as much of the lady 
with whom I had been talking as the 
lady of whom I had been talking. 

“* How is it possible,” I asked myself, 
“that this gentlewoman, warm with her 
rich blooded beauty, alive with ripe 
youth, born to delight the soul of man 
and fire his heart, should content her- 
self to be a head nurse in a hospital; to 
wander in an unsightly disguise among 
dismal sick-beds ; to direct the manage- 
ment of measles-refuges ; to shut herself 
up in a bare-floored, cold-walled institu- 
tion with narrow-minded Sister Sarahs ; 
to be, in a word, the Mother Superior of 
the House of Martha?” 

That she should occupy this position 
seemed to meacrime. There were many 
women in the world who could do all 
she was doing, but there were few who 
could take her place in the world of full, 
true life. 

When the fishing party returned, I 
went to the house to take leave of our 
new friends. 

“You must go?” said the Sand Lady. 
“And where, may I ask, is it imperative 
that you should go?” 

“ To the island where you have so kind- 
ly allowed us to sojourn,” I replied. 

“You sleep in the cabin of your boat, 
I believe?” 
that we did. 

“Very well, then,” continued she, 
“‘ why not bring your floating home to this 
island? It is in every way better than 
that. I will give you exclusive rights 
over a little bay and an adjoining dell. 
There you can cook your own meals 


she said; and I answered 


when you like, or you can come to us 
when you like; we always have more 
than enough for all who inhabit this is- 
land. In the evening you can sit alone 
on the beach and think of the far-away 
loved one, or you can come up to the 
house and play whist or twenty ques- 
tions. The Understudy can go fishing 
with my brother; they suit each other 
admirably. What do you say?” 

“T say, madam,” I replied, with a 
bow, ‘the sands of which you are the 
lady are the dust of diamonds, and your 
invitation is a golden joy.” 

* Bless me,” she exclaimed, “ what 
must you be out of check!” 

That evening we sailed to Racket 
Island, brought away our belongings, 
and established ourselves in the land- 
locked little bay, about a quarter of a 
mile from the house of the Sand Lady. 

Early the next morning I walked 
around to a pier where I had noticed a 
good-sized yacht was moored. It was 
still there; apparently no one had left 
the island. After our breakfast on the 
beach I told Walkirk to devote himself 
to independent occupations, and walked 
up to the house. I found the lady who 
had called herself a Person and the one 
of whom I did not like to think as an 
Interpolation sitting together upon the 
piazza. I joined them. 

“ Would n’t very much 
obliged to me,” asked the Person, after 
a scattering conversation, in which I 
suppose I appeared as but a perfunctory 
performer, “if I were to go away and 
leave you alone with this lady ?” 

“ As this is an island of plain speak- 
ing,” I replied, ‘I will say, yes.” 

Both ladies laughed, and the Person 
retired to her hammock. 

“ Now, then,” asked Mother Anasta- 
sia, “ what is the meaning of this alarm- 
ing frankness ? ” 


you be 
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“T wish to talk to you of Sylvia,” 
I answered. 

“Tf you imagine,” she said, “that I 
intend to spend the short time I shall 
remain upon this island in talking of 
Sylvia, you are very much mistaken.” 

“Then let us talk of yourself,’ I re- 
plied. 

She turned upon me with a frown and 
a laugh. 

“Tf I had known,” she said, “ your 
habits of ingenuousness and candor, I 
should have made you dictate to Sylvia 
through a speaking - tube. 
known me less than a day. 


You have 
You have 
known her for a month. Can it be pos- 
sible that you talk to her as freely as 
you talk to me?” 

“ Madam,” I exclaimed, “ I love Syl- 
via, and therefore could not speak freely 
to her.” 

“Your distinctions are wonderfully 
clear-cut,” she said; ‘but why do you 
wish to talk of me? I suppose you want 
to know why I am Mother Superior of 
the House of Martha?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “that is a thing 
I cannot understand; but of course I 
should not feel justified in even alluding 
to it if, yesterday, you had not so kindly 
given me your confidence in regard to 
yourself and Sylvia.” 

“Tt seems to she remarked, 
“that, as you decline to recognize the 


” 
me, 


name given to that young woman by our 
institution, you should call her Miss Ray- 
nor; but I will say no more of that.” 

“Tt would be well,” said I. “She is 
Sylvia to me. You must remember that 
I never met her in the circles of conven- 
tionalism.” 

She laughed. “This whole affair is 
certainly very independent of conven- 
tionalism ; and as to your curiosity about 
me, that is very easily gratified. Nearly 
five years ago [ connected myself with 
the House of Martha. Although there 
were sisters older than myself, I was 
chosen Mother Superior, because I pos- 
sessed rather more administrative abili- 
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ties than any of the others. I think I 
have governed the House fairly well, 
even if, in regard to the matter of fur- 
nishing secretaries to literary men, there 
has been some dissatisfaction.” 

** You allude to Sister Sarah ? ” said I. 

“Yes,” she answered ; *“‘ and had she 
been head of the House, your peace of 
mind would not have been disturbed. 
But what I did in that case I did con- 
scientiously and with good intent.” 

“And you are not sorry for it?” I 
asked. 

“Tt may be that I shall be sorry for 
you,” she replied, “ but that is all [ have 
to say on that point. In a very short 
time I shall return to my duties and to 
my sombre bonnet and gown, and these 
interpolated days, which in a manner 
have been forced upon me, should be 
forgotten.” 

“ But one thing you must not forget,” 
I exclaimed: “ it was in this time that 
you promised me”? — 

** You selfish, selfish man,” she inter- 
rupted, “ you think only of yourself. I 
shall talk no more of yourself, of myself, 
or of Sylvia. My friends are at the 


other side of the house, and I am going 
to them.” 


And she went. 

While Walkirk and I were sailing 
that afternoon, he managing the boat 
and I stretched upon some cushions, I 
told him of my conversations with Mo- 
ther Anastasia. I considered him wor- 
thy of my confidence, and it was pleasant 
to give it to him. 

“ She is a rare, strange woman,” said 
he. “I thought her very handsome when 
I visited her at the House of Martha; 
but since I have seen her here, dressed 
in becoming clothes, I consider that she 
possesses phenomenal attractions.” 

“ And I hope,” I remarked, “ that 
she may be phenomenally good-natured, 
and give me some chances of seeing 
Sylvia Raynor.” 

“That would indeed be phenomenal,” 
said Walkirk, laughing, “considering 
that she is a Mother Superior, and the 
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young lady is a member of the sister- 
hood. But everything relating to the 
case is peculiar, and in my opinion Mo- 
ther Anastasia is more peculiar than 
anything else.” 

That evening we were invited to dine 
at the house of the Sand Lady. It was 
a delightful occasion. Everybody was 
in good spirits, and the general tone 
of the conversation was singularly lively 
and unrestrained. Mother Anastasia 
would not play cards, but we amused 
ourselves with various sprightly social 
games, in which the lady who preferred 
to be 
cious though sometimes nipping wit. I 


called a Person showed a viva- 
had no opportunity for further private 
talk with Mother Anastasia, nor did I 
desire one. I wished to interest her in 
my love for Sylvia, but not to bore her 
with it. 

The next day, at about eleven o’clock, 
the Sand Lady and the Shell Man walked 
over to our little bay, where they found 
Walkirk and me fencing upon the level 
beach. 

‘Stop your duel, gentlemen,” said the 
lady. ‘I come to give you the fare- 
wells of the Interpolation. She was 
sorry she could not do this herself, but 
she went away very early this morn- 
ing.” 

“Went away!” I cried, dropping 
my foil upon the sand. ‘Where did 
she go?” 

“She yacht for San- 
ford,’ answered the Sand Lady, “to 
take the morning train for her beloved 
House of Martha. My brother accom- 
panied her to the town, but he will be 
back to-day.” 


sailed in our 


I was surprised and grieved, and 
showed it. 


“We are all sorry to have her go,” 
said the Sand Lady, “and sorry to 
see her wearing that doleful gray garb, 
which my brother allowed her to assume 
this morning.” 

“T am glad,” I exclaimed, “that I 
did not see her in it!” 
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The lady looked at me with her plea- 
sant, quiet smile. 

“You seem very much interested in 
her.” 

“Tam,” I replied, “ very much inter- 
ested, both directly and indirectly, and 
I am exceedingly sorry that she depart- 
ed without my knowing it.” 

This time the Sand Lady laughed. 
“ Good-morning, gentlemen,” said she. 
“Go on with your duel.” 


XXVII. 
A PERSON. 


I fenced no more. ‘ Walkirk,” I 
eried, “let us get our traps on board, 
and be off!” 

My Understudy looked troubled, — 
more troubled than I had ever seen him 
before. 

“Why do you think of this?” he 
asked. ‘* Where do you propose to go?” 

“ Home,” said I, “to my own house. 
That is the place where I want to be.” 

Walkirk stood still and looked at me, 
his face still wearing an air of deep con- 
cern. 

“Tt is not my place to advise,” he 
said, “ but it seems to me that your re- 


” 


turn at this moment would have a very 
odd appearance, to say the least. Every 
one would think that you were pursu- 
ing Mother Anastasia, and she herself 
would think so.” 

“No,” said I, “she will not suppose 
anything of the kind. She will know 
very well on whose account I came. 
And as for the people here, they might 
labor under a mistake at first, because 
of course I should not offer them any 
explanation, but they would soon learn 
the real state of the case ; that is, if they 
correspond with the Mother Superior.” 

“You propose, then,” said Walkirk, 
“to lay siege to the House of Martha, 
and to carry away, if you can, Miss 
Sylvia Raynor?” 
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“‘T have made no plans,” I answered, 
“but I can look after my interests better 
in Arden than I can here. I do not 
like this sudden departure of the Mother 
Superior. I very much fear that some- 
thing has induced her to withdraw the 
good will with which she previously 
seemed to look upon my attachment to 
Miss Raynor. Were this 
would have advised with me before she 
left. Nothing could have been more 
natural. Now I believe she has set her- 
self against me, and has gone 
the intention permanently of 
Sylvia and myself.” 

“‘ Have you any reason,” asked Wal- 
kirk, “to impute such an intention to 
her ?” 

“ Her sudden flight indicates it,” I re- 
plied ; “and besides, you know, although 
she is not a Roman Catholic, she is at 
the head of a religious house, and per- 


not so, she 


away with 
separating 


sons in that position are naturally averse 
to anybody marrying the sisters under 
their charge. Even if she does not ap- 
prove of Miss Raynor’s remaining in the 
House, she may not want her to date < 
love affair from the establishment. If 
I remain here, Miss Raynor may be spir- 
ited entirely out of my sphere of ac- 
tion.” 

“Tt strikes me,” said Walkirk, “ the 
way to get her spirited out of your sight 
and knowledge is for you to go home 
at this juncture. 


In that case, Mother 
Anastasia would be bound, in duty to the 
young lady and her family, to send her 
away. Do you not agree with me that 
if you were to reach Arden 
ural course of events, so to speak, and 
especially if you got there after your 
grandmother had returned, you would 
avoid a great deal of undesirable compli- 
cation, and perhaps actual opposition ?” 

“You are right,” I answered; “ it 
would not look well for me to start away 
so suddenly. We will wait a day or two, 
and then drop off naturally.” 

Walking toward the house, in the af- 
ternoon, I met the Person. She ad- 


in the nat- 
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vanced toward me, holding out her hand 
with an air of peremptory friendliness. 

“ Tam heartily glad to see you. I want 
you to amuse me. I could not ask this 
of you so long as that fascinating abbess 
was on the island.” 

I was a little surprised at this saluta- 
tion, and not at all pleased. I did not 
fancy this lady. She had an air as if 
she were availing herself of her right to 
be familiar with her inferiors. 
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“T fear it is not in my power to do 
anything to amuse you,” said I. 

“ Entirely too modest,” she answered. 
“Let us walk to this bench in 
the shade. You are not desired at the 
house ; everybody is taking a nap.” 

I went with her to the bench she had 
pointed out, and we sat down. 

“ Now, then,” said she, turning to- 
ward me, ‘will you do me the favor to 
flirt with me ? 


over 


Say for twenty-five min- 
utes,” looking at her watch; “that will 
bring us to four o’clock, when I must go 
indoors.” 

At first I thought the woman was in- 
sane, but a glance at her face showed 
that there was no reason for fear of that 
kind. 

“That sounds crazy, does n’t it?” 
she asked, “‘ but itis n’t. It is an honest 
expression of a very natural wish. Hun- 
dreds of ladies have doubtless looked 
at you and had that wish; but social 
conventions forbade their expressing it. 
Here we have no conventions, and I 
speak my mind.” 

“ Madam,” said I, “or miss, there 
are few things I hold in such abhorrence 
as flirtation.”” As I said this I looked 
at her severely, and she looked at me 
quizziecally. She had gray eyes, which 
were capable of a great variety of ex- 
pressions, and her face, suffused by the 
light of a bantering jocularity, was an 
attractive one. I was obliged to admit 
this, in spite of my distaste for her. 

“T like that,”’ she said ; ‘‘ it sounds so 
well, after your vigorous flirtation with 
our abbess. If I had not seen a good 
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deal of that, I should not have dared to 
ask you to flirt with me. I thought you 
liked it, and now that she is gone might 
be willing to take up with some one 
else.” 

I was irritated and disquieted. I had 
been very earnest in my attentions to 
Mother Anastasia. Perhaps this lady 
had seen me attempt to kiss her hand. 
I must set myself right. 

* You are utterly mistaken,” said I. 
“ What I had to say to Mother Anasta- 
sia related entirely to another person.” 

“One of the sisters 
tion?” she asked. 


in her institu- 
“She had nothing 
to do with any other persons, so far as 
Iknow. Truly, that is a capital idea!” 
she exclaimed, without waiting for re- 
“In to flirt 
with a member of the sisterhood, a gen- 
tleman must direct his attentions to the 
Mother Superior who represents them, 


sponse from me. order 


and the flirting is thus done by proxy. 
The 
idea is entirely too delightful for me 
to allow it to be destroyed by any bare 


Now don’t attempt to correct me. 


statements or assertions.” 
I answered, “ that “Mo- 
ther Anastasia has taken you into her 


“T suppose,” 


contidence ? ” 

“Thank you very much for that most 
gratifying testimony to my powers of 
insight ! ‘The Mother Su- 
perior gave me no confidences. 


she cried. 
So you 
have been smitten by a gray-gown. How 
did you happen to become acquainted 
with her? I do not imagine they allow 
gentleman visitors at the House of Mar- 
tha?” 

“Madam, you know, or assume to 
know, so much of my affairs,” said I, 
“that in order to prevent injurious con- 
jectures regarding the House of Martha, 
its officers and inmates, I shall say that 
I became acquainted in a perfectly legit- 
imate manner with a young lady living 
therein, who has not yet taken the vows 
of the permanent sisterhood, and I in- 


tend, as soon as circumstances will per- 
mit, to make her an offer of marriage. 
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I assure you, I regret extremely that I 
have been obliged to talk in this way 
to a stranger, and nothing could have 
induced me to do it but the fear that 
your conjectures and surmises might 
make trouble. Task as a right that you 
will say no more of the matter to any 
one.” 

** Would you mind telling me the lady’s 
name?” she asked. 

‘“‘ Of course I shall do no such thing,” 
I answered, rising from my seat, with 
my face flushing with indignation. 

“This is odd flirting, is n’t it?” said 
she, still retaining her seat, — “‘ a quarrel 
at the very outset. I shall not be pre- 
vented from informing you why you 
ought to tell me the name of the lady. 
You see that if you don’t give me her 
name my ungovernable curiosity will 
set me to working the matter out for 
myself, and it is quite as likely as not 
that I shall go to the House of Martha, 
and ask questions, and pry, and watch, 
and make end of trouble. If a 
blooming bride is to be picked out of 
that flock of ash-colored gruel-mixers, I 
want to know who it isto be. I used to 
be acquainted with a good many of them, 
but I have n’t visited the House for some 
time.” 


no 


I had never known any one assume 
toward me a position so unjustifiable 
and so unseemly as that in which this 
lady had deliberately placed herself. I 
could find no words to express my opin- 
ion of her conduct, and was on the point 
of walking away, when she 
quickly stepped to my side. 

“Don’t go away angry,” she said. 
“On this island we don’t get angry ; it 
is too conventional. I am bound to find 
out all about this affair, because it inter- 
ests me. 


rose and 


It is something quite out of 
the common; and although you are in a 
measure right in saying that I have no- 
thing to do with your affairs, you must 
know you have in a measure mixed 
yourself up with my affairs. I am one 
of the original subscribers to the House 
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of Martha, and used to take a good deal 
of interest in the establishment, as was 
my right and privilege; but the sisters 
bored me after a time, and as I have 
been traveling in Europe for more than 
a year I now know very little of what 
has been going on there. But if there is 
a young woman in that house who pre- 
fers marriage to hospital life and tailor- 
made costumes to ash-bags, I say that 
she has mistaken vocation, and 
ought to be helped out of it; and al- 
though I know you to be a pretty pep- 
pery gentleman, I am perfectly willing 
to help her in your direction, if that is 
the way she wants to go. I offer my- 
self to youas an ally. Take me on your 
side, and tell me all about it. It would 
be perfectly ridiculous to let me go down 
there imagining that this or that under- 
done-griddle-cake-faced young woman 
was your lady-love. 


her 


I might make mis- 
takes, and do more harm than good.” 

“ Madam,” I replied, “let us have 
done with this. I have never said one 
word to the young lady in question of 
my feelings toward her, and it is in the 
highest degree improper and unjust that 
she should be discussed in connection 
with them. I have laid the matter be- 
fore Mother Anastasia, as she stands in 
position of parent to the young lady ; but 
with no one else can I possibly act, or 
even discuss the subject,” and I bowed. 

“T don’t like this,” she said, with- 
out noticing that I had taken leave of 
her. ‘ Mother Anastasia did not intend 
to leave here until to-morrow, and she 
went away early this morning. She has 
some pressing business on hand, and ten 
chances to one she has gone to fillip 
your young lady out of your sight and 
hearing. Don’t you see that it would 
not look at all well for one of her sisters 
to marry, or even to receive the atten- 
tions of a gentleman, immediately after 
she had left the institution ? ” 

This suggestion, so like my own sus- 
picions, greatly disturbed me. 

“ Are you in earnest,” said I, “ or is 
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all this chaffer? What reasonable 
terest can you take in me and my 
fairs?” 


in- 
af- 
“T take no interest whatever,” said 
she, “ excepting that I have heard you 
are both eccentric and respectable, and 
that I have found you amusing, and in 
this class of people I am always inter- 
ested. But I will say to you that if 
a@ woman in that House who 
might make a suitable and satisfactory 
marriage, if an opportunity were allowed 
her, I believe she should be allowed the 
opportunity, and, acting upon general 
principles of justice and a desire to bene- 
fit my fellow-mortals, I should use my 
influence to give it to her. 


there is 


So you see 
that I should really be acting for the 
girl, and not for you, although of course 
it would amount to the same thing. And 
if Mother Anastasia has gone to pull 
down the curtain on this little drama, I 
am all the more anxious to jerk it up 
again. Come, now, Mr. Lover in Check, 
—and when I first heard your name I 
had no idea how well it fitted, — confide 
in me. It would delight me to be in this 
fight ; and you can see for yourself that 
it would be a very humdrum matter for 
me to join your opponents, even if I 
should be of their opinion. They do not 
need my help.” 

This argument touched me. I need- 
ed help. Should Mother Anastasia 
choose to close the doors of the House 
of Martha against me, what could I do? 
It might divert this lady to act on my 
behalf. If she procured an interview 
for me with Sylvia, I would ask no 
more of her. There was nothing to 
risk except that Sylvia might be offend- 
ed if she heard that she had been the 
object of compacts. But something must 
be risked, otherwise I might be simply 
butting my head against monastic brick- 
work. 

“Madam,” said I, “whatever your 
motives may be, I accept your offer to 
fight on my side, and the sooner the 


battle begins the better. The young 
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lady to whom I wish to offer myself in 
marriage, and with whom I am most 
eager to meet, is Miss Sylvia Raynor, a 
novice, or something 
House of Martha.” 
With her brows slightly knitted, as 
if she did not exactly understand my 


of the kind, in the 


5 


words, my companion looked at me for 
an instant. Then her eyes sparkled, 
her lips parted, and a flush of quick 
comprehension passed over her face. 
She put back her head and laughed un- 
til she almost lost her breath. I looked 
upon her, shocked and wounded to the 
soul. 

“Pardon me,” she said, her eyes 
filled with the tears of laughter, “ but it 
san’t be helped ; I withdraw my offer. I 
sannot be on your side, at least just now. 
But I shall remain neutral, — you can 
count on that,” and, still laughing, she 
went her way. 

Any one more disagreeably unplea- 
sant than this woman I had never met. 
When I told Walkirk what had hap- 
pened I could not restrain my burning 
indignation, and I declared I would not 
remain another hour on the island with 
her. He listened to me with grave con- 
cern. 

“This is very unfortunate,” he 
“but do not let us be precipitate.” 


said, 


XXVIII. 


THE FLOATING GROCERY. 

I now positively decided that the next 
day I would leave this island, where 
people flew off at such disagreeable tan- 
gents; but as I was here on invitation, 
I could not go away without taking leave 
of my hostess. Accordingly, in the even- 
ing Walkirk and I went up to the house. 

The Sand Lady manifestly 
grieved when she heard of our intended 
departure, and her brother was quite 
demonstrative in his expressions of re- 
gret; even the Shell Man, who had dis- 


was 
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covered in Walkirk some tastes similar 
to his own, demurred at our going. The 
to 
the subject, and gave us, indeed, as lit- 


Person, however, made no allusion 


tle of her society as she apparently did 
of her thoughts. 

In order not to produce the impres- 
sion that I was running after Mother 
Anastasia, as Walkirk had put it, I an- 
nounced that we should continue 
time. 
sorry to leave these good people, but to 
stay with that mocking enigma of a wo- 
man was impossible. She had possessed 
herself, in the most crafty and unwar- 


our 


cruise for an indefinite I was 


rantable manner, of information which 


-she had no right to receive and I had 


no right to give, and then contemptuous- 
ly laughed in my face. My weakness 
may have deserved the contempt, but 
that made no difference in my opinion 
of the woman who had inflicted it upon 
me. I was glad, when we bade good- 
night and farewell to the little party, 
that the Person was not present. 

Sut early the next morning, just as 
we were hoisting sail on our boat, this 
lady appeared, walking rapidly down to 
our beach. She was dressed in a light 
morning costume, with some sort of a 
gauzy fabric thrown over her head, and 
if I had not hated her so thoroughly I 
should have considered her a very pic- 
turesque and attractive figure. 
she called 
out. “ I don’t want you to go away with 


“Tam glad I am in time,” 


too bad an opinion of me, and I came to 
say that what you have confided to me 
is just as safe with me as it would be 
with anybody else. Do you think 
san believe that if you try?” 


you 
It was impossible for me to make any 
off 
and 


answer to this woman, but I took 
my hat and bowed. ‘The sail filled, 
we glided away. 

Walkirk was not in good spirits. It 
was plain enough that he liked the Tan- 
gent island and wanted to stay; and he 
had good reason, for he had found plea- 
sant company, and this could not always 
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be said to be the case when sailing in 
a small boat or camping out with me. 
My intention was to sail to a town on 
the mainland, some thirty miles distant, 
there leave our boat, and take a train for 
Arden. This, I considered, was sacri- 
ficing to appearances as much time as I 
could allow. 

But the breeze was light and fitful, 
and we made but little progress, and 
about the middle of the forenoon a fog 
came slowly creeping up from the sea. 
It grew thicker and heavier, until in an 
hour or two we were completely shut 
out from all view of the world about us. 
There was now no wind. Our sail hung 
damp and flabby ; moisture, silence, and 
obscurity were upon us. 

The rest of the 
waiting for the fog 


day we sat doleful, 
to lift and the wind 
to rise. My fear was that we might 
drift out to sea or upon some awkward 
shoals; for, though everything else was 
still, the tide would move us. What 
Walkirk feared, if anything, I do not 
know, but he kept up a good heart, and 
rigged a lantern some little distance 
aloft, which, he said, might possibly 
keep vessels from running into us. He 
also performed, at intervals, upon a cor- 
net which he had brought with him. 
This was a very wise thing to do, but, 
for some reason or other, such music, in 
a fog, depressed my spirits; however, 
as it seemed quite suitable to the con- 
dition of my affairs I did not interfere, 
and the notes of Bonnie Doon or My 
Old Kentucky Home continued to be 
soaked into the fog. 

Night came on ; the fog still enveloped 
us, and the situation became darker. 
We had our supper, and I turned in, 
with the understanding that at midnight 
I was to take the watch, and let Wal- 
kirk sleep. It was of no use to make 
ourselves any more uncomfortable than 
need be. 

It was between two and three o’clock 
when I was called to go on watch; and 
after I had been sitting in the stern 
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smoking and thinking for an hour or 
more, I noticed that the light on the 
mast had gone out. It was, however, 
growing lighter, and, fancying that the 
fog was thinner, I trusted to the coming 
of the day and a breeze, and made no 
attempt to take down and refill the lan- 
tern. 

Not long after this my attention was 
attracted by something which appeared 
like the nucleus of a dark cloud form- 
ing in the air, a short distance above the 
water, and not far away on our port 
quarter. Rapidly the cloud grew bigger 
and blacker. It moved toward us, and 
in a few moments, before I had time to 
collect my thoughts and arouse Walkirk, 
it was almost upon us, and then I saw 
that it was the stern of a vessel, looming 
high above my head. 

I gave a wild shout; Walkirk dashed 
out of his bunk; there was a call from 
above ; then I felt a shock, and our boat 
keeled over on her starboard side. In 
a moment, however, she receded from 
the other vessel, and righted herself. I 
do not know that Walkirk had ever read 
in a book what he ought to do in such 
an emergency, but he seized a boat hook 
and pushed our boat away from the 
larger vessel. 

“That’s right!” cried a voice from 
above. “Ill heave ye a line. Keep 
her off till we have drifted past ye, and 
then I’ll haul ye in.” 

Slowly the larger vessel, which was 
not very large, but which drifted faster 
than our little boat, floated past us, until 
we were in tow at her bow. We could 
now see the form of a man leaning over 
the rail of the vessel, and he called out 
to us to know if we were damaged, and 
if we wanted to come aboard. I was 
about to reply that we were all right, 
and would remain where we were, when 
Walkirk uttered an exclamation. 

“We are taking in water by the buck- 
etful,’’ said he ; “ our side has been stoved 
in: 

“ Tmpossible |” 


17 We 


I exclaimed. 
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were not struck with enough force for 
that.” 

But examination proved that he was 
correct. One or more of our planks had 
been broken just below the water line, 
and our boat was filling, 
idly. 

‘Stove in, eh?” shouted the voice 
from above. ‘ Well, ye need n’t sink. 
I’ll haul yer bowline taut, and Ill 
heave ye another to make fast to yer 
stern. That ll keep yer little craft afloat 
until ye can unlade her ; and the quicker 
ye get yer traps up here the better, if 
ye don’t want ’em soaked.” 

Acting upon these suggestions, Wal- 
kirk and I went vigorously to work, and 


though not rap- 


” 


passed up our belongings as rapidly as 


possible to the man above, who, by lean- 


ing over the rails, could easily reach 
them. When everything movable had 
been taken out of our boat the man let 
down a ladder, and I climbed on board 
the larger vessel, after which he came 
down to our boat, detached the boom, 
gaff, and sail, unshipped the mast, all of 
which we afterwards hoisted on board his 
vessel by means of a block and tackle. 

“ Now, then,” said our new companion, 
“vere safe, and yer boat can capsize 
if it’s a mind to, but it can’t sink ; and 
when it’s better daylight, and Abner ’s 
on deck, perhaps we ‘ll rig out a couple 
of spars and haul her up at the stern; 
but there ’s time enough to settle all that. 
And now I'd like to know how ye came 
to be driftin’ around here with no light 
out.” 

I explained, but added I had not seen 
any light on his vessel. 

“ Well,” said the man, looking up- 
ward, “ that light’s out, and ten to one 
it was out when we run inter ye. I 
*spect Abner did n’t calkerlate for fillin’ 
it for day work and night work too.” 

The speaker was a grizzled man, mid- 
dle-aged, and 
sailor. 


rather too plump for a 
He had a genial, good-natured 
countenance, and so far as I could see 
was the only occupant of the vessel. 
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His craft was truly a peculiar one. 
It was sloop-rigged, and on the after 
part of the deck, occupying about one 
third of the length of the vessel, was a 
structure resembling a small one-storied 
house, which rose high above the rest of 
the deck, like the poop of an old-fash- 
ioned man-of-war. In the gable end of 
this house, which faced upon the deck, 
there was a window and a door. The 
boom of the mast was rigged high 
enough to allow it to sweep over the 
roof. 

“T reckon you gents think this is a 
queer kind of a craft,” said the man, 
with a grin of pleasure at our evident 
curiosity ; “and if ye think that ye are 
about right, for there is n’t jist such 
another one as far as I know. ‘This is 
a floating grocery, and I am captain of 
the sloop or keeper of the store, jist as 
it happens. In that house there is a 
good stock of flour, sugar, feed, trim- 
mings, notions, and small dry goods, 
with some tinware and pottery, and a 
lot of other things which you commonly 
find in a country grocery store. I have 
got the trade of about half the fami- 
lies in this bay; all of them on the is- 
lands, and a good many of them on the 
mainland, especially sech as has piers 
of their own. I have regular days for 
touching at all the different p’ints ; and 
it is a mighty nice thing, I can tell ye, 
to have yer grocery store come round to 
ye instead of yer having to go to it, es- 
pecially if ye live on an island or out in 
the country.” 

Walkirk and I were very much inter- 
ested in this floating grocery store, which 
was an entirely novel thing to us, and we 
asked a good maliy questions about it. 

“There ’s only me and Abner aboard,” 
said the grocer-skipper, “but that’s 
enough, for we do a good deal more an- 
chorin’ than sailin’. Abner, he’s head 
clerk, and don’t pretend to be no sailor 
at all; but he lays a hold of anythin’ I 
tell him to, and that’s all I ask of him 


in the sailorin’ line. But he is first class 
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behind the counter, I can tell ye, and in 
keepin’ the books I could n’t find no- 
body like Abner, — not in this State. 
Now it may strike ye, gents, that I am 
not much of a sailor neither, to be drift- 
in’ about here at night in this fog in- 
stead of anchorin’ and tootin’ a fog- 
horn; but ye see, I did anchor in the 
fore part of the night, and after Abner 
had gone to his bunk —we don’t keep 
regular watches, but kinder divide the 
night between us, when we are out on 
the bay, which is n’t common, for we like 
to tie up at night, and do our sailin’ in the 
daytime — it struck me that as the tide 
was runnin’ out we might as well let 
it take us to Simpson’s Bar, which, if 
ye don’t know this bay, is a big shallow 
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place, where there is always water enough 
for us, bein’ a good deal on the flat- 
bottomed order, but where almost any 
steamin’ craft at low tide would stick in 
the mud before they could run into us. 
So thinks I, If we want to get on in 
the direction of Widder Kinley’s (whose 


is the last house I serve down the bay), 
and to feel safe besides, we had better 


up anchor, and I upped it. But I had 
ought to remembered about that light ; 
it wasn’t the square thing to be drift- 
in’ about without the light, no more fur 
me than fur ye. I’ve sounded a good 
many times, but we don’t seem to have 
reached the bar yet. It must be pretty 
near time for Abner to turn out,” and 
he looked at his watch. 

“Your assistant must be 
sleeper,” I remarked. 

“ Yes, he is,” replied the man. “ He 
needs lots of sleep, and I make it a p’int 
to give it to him. If it isn’t positively 
necessary, I don’t wake him up until the 
regular time. Of course, if it had been 
our boat that had been stoved in, and 
she had been like to sink, I’d have 
called Abner; but as it was yer boat, 
and none of us was in no danger, I did 
n't call him. 
time.” 

At this, a tall, lean man, not quite so 


a sound 


Here he is, though, on 
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much grizzled as the other, made his 
appearance on deck. He gazed from 
one to the other of us, and upon our 
various belongings, which were strewn 
upon the deck, with undisguised amaze- 
ment. 

His companion laughed aloud. “I 
don’t wonder, Abner,” he cried, “ that 
ye open yer eyes; “tain’t often two gen- 
tlemen come on board in the night, bag 
and baggage; but these two stoved in 
their boat agin our rudder, and here 
they are, with their own craft triced up 
to keep her from sinkin’.” 

Abner made no answer, but walked 
to the side of the vessel, looked over, 
and satisfied himself that this last state- 
ment was correct. 

“Capt'n Jabe,” said he, turning to 
the other, ‘“‘ we can’t sail much, can we, 
with that thing hangin’ there ?” 

“ Well, now, Abner,” replied the cap- 
tain, “‘we are not sailin’ at the present 
time, — we are driftin’; for it is my 
idee to drop anchor as soon as we get 
to Simpson’s Bar, and this tide is bound 
to carry us over it if we wait long 
enough, so we must keep soundin’, and 
not slip over without knowin’ it.” 

“It strikes me,” said Abner, “ that 
we should save a lot of trouble if we 
should put the anchor out and let it 
hang ; then, when we come to the bar, 
she ll ketch and fetch us up without our 
havin’ it on our minds.” 

“You see, genis,” said Captain Jabe 
to us, “ Abner don’t pretend to be no 
sailor, but he’s got his idees about navi- 
gation, for all that.” 

Abner took no notice of this remark. 
“Capt'n,” said he, “ does these gents 
want to turn in?” 

“ Not till they have had some break- 
fast,” replied Captain Jabe, and we as- 
sented. 

“ All right,” said Abner, “I'll tackle 
the grub,” and, opening the door of the 
grocery store, he went inside. In a 
few minutes he reappeared. “ Capt'n,” 
said he, in a voice which he intended 
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to be an aside, “are you goin’ to count 
’em as mealers, or as if they was visitin’ 
the family ?” 

Captain Jabe laughed. “Well, Ab- 
ner,” said he, “I guess we will count 
them as mealers, though I don’t intend 
to make no charge.” 

Abner nodded, and 
little house. 

‘“¢ What are mealers ? ” 
saptain. 


again entered the 
[ asked of the 


“Tn this part of the country,” he an- 
swered, “ there ’s a good many city folks 
comes for the summer, and they take 
houses; but they don’t want the trouble 
of cookin’, so they make a contract with 
some one livin’ near to give them their 
meals regular, and this sort of folks 
goes by the general name of mealers. 
What Abner wanted to know fur was 
about openin’ the cans. You see, most 
of our victuals is in cans, and if Abner 
knowed you was regular payin’ mealers 
he would open fresh ones; but if you 
was visitin’ the family, he’d make you 
help eat up what was left in the cans, 
just as we do ourselves.” 

It was not long before the thrifty Ab- 
ner had given us a substantial breakfast ; 
and then Walkirk and I were glad to 
take possession of a spare couple of 
bunks, for we were tired and sleepy, and 
the monotonous fog still hung around us. 

It was about noon when I waked 
and went on deck, where I found Wal- 
kirk, Captain Jabe, and Abner engaged 
in consultation. There was a breeze 
blowing, and every particle of fog had 
disappeared. 

* We’ve been considerin’,” said the 
captain, addressing me, “what ’s the 
best thing to do with yer boat; there’s 
no use tryin’ to tinker her up, for she 
has got a bad hole in her, and it is our 
fault, too. One of the iron bands on 
our rudder got broke and sprung out a 
good while ago, and it must have been 
the sharp end of that which punched 
into yer boat when we drifted down on 
her. We ain’t got no tackle suitable to 
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h’ist her on board, and as to towin’ her, 
— a big boat like that, full of water, — 
*tain’t possible. We’ve lost a lot of 
time already, and now there’s a good 
wind and we are bound to make the 
best of it; so me and Abner thinks the 
best thing ye can do is to sink yer boat 
right here on the bar where we are now 
anchored, having struck it all right, as 
ye see, and mark the spot with an 
oil-eag. Anybody that knows this bay 
can come and git her if she is on Simp- 
son’s Bar, buoyed with an oil-cag.” 

I was sorry that we should not be able 
to repair our boat and continue our trip 
in her, but I saw that this would be im- 
possible, and I asked Captain Jabe if he 
could take us to Brimley. 

“Tecan do that,” he answered, “ but 
not straight. I have got fust to sail 
over to Widder Kinley’s, which is on 
that p’int which ye can just see over 
there on the edge of the water, and 
where I was due yesterday afternoon. 
Then I’ve got to touch at three or four 
other places along the east shore ; and 
then, if this wind holds, I guess I can 
git across the bay to my own house, 
where I have got to lay up all day to- 
morrow. The next day is Saturday, 
and then I am bound to be in Brimley 
to take in stock. There ye two gents 
can take the cars for wherever ye want 
to go; and if ye choose to give me the 
job of raisin’ yer boat and sendin’ it to 
its owners, I ‘Il do it for ye as soon 
as I can fix things suitable, and will 
charge ye just half price for the job, 
considerin’ that nuther of us had our 
lights out, and we ought to share dam- 
ages.” 

I agreed to the proposed disposition 
of our boat, and asked Captain Jabe if 
I could not hire him to take us direct to 
Brimley. 

“No, sir!’ he answered. ‘“T never 
pass by my customers, especially Wid- 
der Kinley, for she is the farthest off of 
any of them.” 

** And she must be lookin’ out sharp 
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for us, too,”’ said Abner, “ for she bakes 
Thursdays, and she ought to sot her 
bread last night.” 

“ And I am a great deal afeard,”’ con- 
tinued Captain Jabe, “that her yeast 
“akes won't be any too fresh when she 
gits ’em ; and the quicker that boat’s 
down to the bottom and our anchor up 
off the bottom, the better it will be for 
the Widder Kinley’s batch of bread.” 

In the course of half an hour an 

empty oil-keg was moored over the spot 
where our boat lay upon the sandy bar, 
and we were sailing as fast as such an 
unwieldy vessel, with her mainsail per- 
manently reefed above the roof of her 
grocery store, could be expected to sail. 
Our tacks were long and numerous, and 
although Walkirk and I lent a hand 
whenever there was occasion for it, and 
although there was a fair wind, the dis- 
tant point rose but slowly upon our 
horizon. 
“T hope,’ I remarked to Captain 
Jabe, “that the Widow Kinley will buy 
a good bill of you, after you have taken 
all this trouble to get to her.” 

“ Dunno,” said he; “she don’t gen- 
erally take more than she has ordered 
the week before, and all she has ordered 
this time is two yeast cakes.” 


+ 


“ Do you mean,” exclaimed Walkirk, 
“that you are taking all this time and 
trouble to deliver two yeast cakes, worth, 
I suppose, four cents ?” 

“That ’s the price on ’em,” said the 
captain; “but if the Widder Kinley 
did n’t git ’em she would n’t do no bak- 
in’ this week, and that would upset her 
housekeepin’ keel up.” 

Late in the afternoon we delivered 
the yeast cakes to the Widow Kinley, 
whom we found in a state of nervous 
agitation, having begun to fear that 
another night would pass without her 
bread being “sot.” Then we coasted 
along the shore, tying up at various lit- 
tle piers, where the small farmers’ and 
fishermen’s families came on board to 
make purchases. 
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Now Abner was in his glory. Wear- 
ing a long apron made of blue-and-white 
bed-ticking, he stood behind the counter 
in the little house on deck, and appeared 
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to be much more at ease weighing sugar, 
coffee, and flour than in assisting to 
weigh anchor. I seated myself in the 
corner of this floating grocery, crowded, 
shelves, floor, and counter, with such 
goods as might be expected to be found 
at an ordinary country store. 

It seemed to me that nearly every 
one who lived near the points at which 
we touched came on board the floating 
grocery, but most of them came to talk, 
and not to buy. Many of those who 
did make purchases brought farm pro- 
It 


was an interesting spectacle, and amused 


duce or fish, with which to “ trade.” 


me. During our slow progress from one 
place to another, Captain Jabe told me 
of an old woman who once offered him 
an egg which she wished to take out in 
groceries, half in tea and half in snuff. 

“ We don’t often do business down 
as fine as that,” said the captain; “ but 
then, on the other hand, we don’t calker- 
late to supply hotels, and could n’t if we 
wanted to.” 

Walkirk appeared uneasy at the de- 
tentions which still awaited us. 

“Could n’t you take us straight on to 
Brimley,” he asked of the captain, “and 
sail back to your home in the morning ? ” 

“No, sir!” answered Captain Jabe, 
with much decision. ‘ My old woman 
*spects me to-night, — in p’int of fact, she 
*spected me a good deal before night, — 
and I am not goin’ to have her thinkin’ 
I amrun down in a fog, and am now 
engaged in feedin’ the sharks. There 
is to be a quiltin’ party at our house to- 
morrow arternoon, and there’s a lot to 
be done to get ready for it. Abner and 
me will have to set up pretty late this 
night, I can tell yer !” 

“Ts there no way of getting to the 
railroad,” I asked, “ but by your boat? ” 

“No,” said Captain Jabe, “I can’t 
see that there is. Pretty nigh all the 
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folks that will be at the bee to-morrow 
will come in boats. None of them live 
nigh to a railroad station, and if they 
did, and could take ye back with ’em, 
they wouldn’t leave early enough for 


Arnold Winkelried at Sempach. 
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ye to ketch the last train: so the best 
thing ye can do is to stick by me, and 
I’ll guarantee to git ye over to Brim- 
ley in time for the mornin’ train on 
Saturday.” 

Frank R. Stockton. 





ARNOLD WINKELRIED AT SEMPACH. 


THE comprehensive view which is 
obtained from the various peaks of the 
Rigi affords the best possible introduc- 
tion to the study of Swiss history. Al- 
most every spot celebrated in the annals 
of the early Confederation or hallowed by 
its traditions is visible from this height ; 
and when not actually visible can read- 
ily be located with the help of a map. 
Of course the eye rests first upon the 
matchless snow mountains rearing their 
crests upon the horizon in an unbroken 
phalanx; but when you look down and 
examine the country lying near the base 
of the Rigi, historical points without end 
disclose themselves. Here is the Lake 
of Ageri, where the battle of Morgarten 
was fought and won; on this side lies 
the village of Schwyz, from which the 
whole Confederation derives its name; 
in another direction, half hidden amongst 
the trees, is the chapel erected where 
William Tell is supposed to have shot 
Gessler from ambush; and in the dis- 
tance faint indications of the city of 
Ziivich and of the castle of Habsburg 
may be discovered. 

There are two places, however, seen 
from the Rigi which concern us espe- 
cially in treating of Arnold Winkelried 
and the battle of Sempach. Look out 
upon the rolling land of forest and 
meadow to the northwest, and you will 
notice three small lakes imbedded in 
the hills. The most westerly of the 
three is the Lake of Sempach, near 
which the battle of that name took 
place, more than five hundred years ago. 


Then turn towards the southwest and 
examine the canton of Unterwalden, 
which occupies the southern shore of 
the Lake of Lucerne. You will perceive 
that the canton is divided into two nat- 
ural sections by a range of mountains 
extending back from the Stanzerhorn to 
the snow-clad peak of the Titlis. The 
fact that a great forest formerly covered 
part of this range caused the two val- 
leys to be called respectively Obwalden 
(Above-the-Forest) and Nidwalden (Be- 
low-the-Forest). In the latter division 
is situated a village of great antiquity, 
Stans, the home of the Winkelried fam- 
ily. It lies a mile or two the 
water’s edge, and is easily distinguish- 
able from the Rigi-Kulm. 

The traveler will not find much of in- 
terest in the village itself. At the east- 
ern extremity stands an ancient stone 
house, which, although known locally as 
the Winkelried homestead, was more 
likely the property of the Counts of Habs- 
burg, and in the little arsenal is shown 
a coat of mail which is said to have 
been the hero’s own, but with no better 
reason than popular say-so. A modern 
marble group, by Schléth, in the village 
square is the most prominent object 
and show-piece of Stans. It represents 
Arnold Winkelried in the act of press- 
ing the Austrian spears into his breast 
and holding them down, while a second 
figure from the ranks of the Confederates 
pushes forward to take advantage of the 
gap thus created in the Austrian line. 
The latter warrior swings on high a 


from 
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rude weapon much used by the early 
Swiss, which consists of a club ending 
in a massive knob with spikes protrud- 
ing in every direction, so as to suggest 
the facetious name of “ morning star.” 

Fortunately, the evidence concerning 
the ancestry of Winkelried, unlike that 
of William Tell, reposes upon a solid 
foundation. As long ago as 1854 Dr. 
Hermann von Liebenau, whose services 
in the cause of Swiss historical research 
have been invaluable, published a ge- 
nealogical record of the family from 
contemporary documents covering the 
period between 1248 and 1534. The 
knights of Winkelried appear at inter- 
vals, according to Von Liebenau’s inves- 
tigations, occupying positions of honor 
and trust amongst the families of less- 
er nobles which Unterwalden possessed 
from very early times. In 1367, nine- 
teen years before the battle of Sempach, 
the name of a man Erni Winkelried was 
affixed as witness to a deed of transfer, 
Erni being the local diminutive of Ar- 
nold. The same name, whether repre- 
senting the same person or not is un- 
known, but with the particle von added, 
occurs again three years after the battle, 
and without the von thirty-one years 
after, when one Erni Winkelried is men- 
tioned as Landammann of Unterwalden. 

The existence of a man Arnold Win- 
kelried at about the time of the battle 
is, therefore, an established fact; the 
only points questioned by historical crit- 
ics are whether this Arnold Winkelried 
was present at Sempach, and whether 
he performed the act of heroism popu- 
larly attributed to him, — two questions 
which will be considered later in this 
article. 

After their signal victory over Duke 
Leopold of Austria at Morgarten, the 
Confederates had not lapsed into inactiv- 
ity, but had gradually incorporated their 
neighbors into their league. In 1352 the 
town of Lucerne concluded a perpetual 
alliance with them, thus completing the 
circle around the Lake of Lucerne, which 
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now began to be called the Lake of the 
Four Forest States. This enlarged union 
was held firmly together by mutual 
commercial interests, and by a common 
fear and hatred of Habsburg-Austria, 
the greatest land-owning and office-hold- 
ing family in the whole region. Twenty 
years elapsed, when the Confederation, 
as though to make up for lost time, 
added four more members in rapid sue- 
cession: in 1351 Ziirich, the powerful 


‘industrial city of eastern Switzerland, 


and in 1852 the land community of 
Glarus, the town and country districts 
of Zug, and finally the martial city of 
Bern, in western Switzerland, — all more 
or less harassed by Habsburg-Austria, 
and working out their independence in 
opposition to that power. Many con- 
flicts had marked the growth of these 
several communities into sovereign bod- 
ies. A harrowing, desultory warfare had 
been waged sullenly for years, but it 
was evident that a decisive conflict be- 
tween the Confederation and the dueal 
house could no longer be averted; that 
two expanding forces trying to occupy 
the same territory must eventually come 
into open collision. 

Duke Leopold III., nephew of the 
Leopold who was defeated at Morgar- 
ten, ruled over the western possessions 
of the Habsburg family, including those 
situated in what is now Switzerland. In 
his efforts to extend and consolidate his 
authority in southern Germany he had 
encountered the determined opposition 
of a coalition known as the League of 
the Swabian Cities. Seeing this, the Con- 
federates hastened to ally themselves 
with the new league, in the hope of sweep- 
ing their hereditary enemy out of the 
country altogether. Had this alliance 
been of a firm and durable kind, the de- 
sired result might have been obtained ; 
but it was weak and vacillating, unable, 
as subsequent events proved, to stand the 
test of actual warfare. For when, hos- 
tilities having finally broken out, the Con- 
federates sent the customary summons to 
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the Swabian cities, the latter attempted 
to withdraw from the pledge to send 
help, and in the end left their allies to 
bear the brunt of the storm alone. 

In June, 1386, Leopold organized the 
expedition with which he hoped to deal 
the Confederation a death-blow. Many 
well-known noblemen flocked to his stan- 
dard, attracted by his knightly character 
and by the hope of inflicting a lasting 
punishment upon the insolent peasants. 
There the margraves of Baden 
and Hochberg, and the counts of Hohen- 
Zollern, Nassau, and Habsburg-Lauffen- 
burg; from Italy came the Marquis of 
Este with two hundred Milanese lances, 
and his brother-in-law, Duke Conrad of 
Theck. Leopold had also hired the ser- 
vices of several noted mercenary cap- 
tains: the Duke of Lorraine; the Dutch 
Count of Salm; Lord Jean de Raye, 
who later became Marshal of France; 
Lord Jean de Vergy, Sénéchal and Mar- 
shal of Burgundy; and Enguerrand de 
Coucy, a famous free-lance, who had 
fought in the French and English wars, 
and had once before invaded Switzer- 


were 


land at the head of plundering troops. 
It was Leopold’s plan to penetrate at 
once to Lucerne, the geographical cen- 
tre of the Confederation, while diverting 
the enemy’s attention by a reconnaissance 
upon Ziirich; and had his force been 
compact and available for immediate in- 
yasion, the issue of the war might have 
been very different. But a great part 
of his army did not reach the scene of 
action at all, so that only a compara- 
tively small column made the disastrous 
march upon Lucerne. From the little 
town of Brugg, near which is perched 
the ancestral castle of Habsburg, Leo- 
pold advanced by way of Zofingen and 
Willisau to Sursee, foolishly wasting 
more than a week of valuable time in 
stopping at Willisau to punish a refrac- 
tory chdtelaine for her allegiance to 
Bern. On the 9th of July the main 
force finally rode along the northern 
shore of the Lake of Sempach, in order 
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to reach Lucerne by way of Rothen- 
burg. 

The battle ground of Sempach, like that 
of Morgarten, is not situated amongst 
the high Alps, but in the undulating 
lowlands which lead up to them. A ten- 
mile ride in the train from Lucerne and 
a short walk from the rustie station will 
take you to the gates of the miniature 
walled town of Sempach, a quaint sur- 
vival of the Middle Ages, practically 
untouched by the march of time. There 
is, however, nothing particular to see, 
except the brand new and somewhat in- 
appropriate monument erected in 1886 
to commemorate the five hundredth an- 
niversary of the battle. 
which climbs the hill in a northeast- 
erly direction towards Hildisrieden. In 
something like half an hour you will 
reach an uneven plateau, where a road 
joins your own from the west. This is 
the battle ground of Sempach. A chapel 
stands by the wayside to mark the spot 
where Duke Leopold met his death; in 
the open field a rude pyramid of gran- 


Take the road 


ite, surrounded by pine saplings, bears 
this legend: ‘“ Hier Hat Winkelried den 
Seinen Eine Gasse Gemacht 1386.” To 
the south, across the sloping field, broken 
by little brooks into rough divisions, lies 
a tract of forest known as the Meier- 
holz, where the Confederates lay in hid- 
ing on that eventful day, waiting for the 
arrival of the Austrians from Sursee. 
As soon as war had been declared 
the various states of the Confederation 
had taken steps to put their frontiers 
into a defensive condition, Bern alone 
remaining inactive and preserving an ex- 
pectant attitude. About fifteen hundred 
troops marched to Ziirich to defend that 
city, because it was generally believed 
that Leopold would select it for his prin- 
cipal attack; but at the last moment 
news came that the Austrians were ad- 
vancing upon Lucerne, and the troops 
hastened to take up a position from 
which they could surprise Leopold on 
the march. Thus it happened that when 
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the Austrians reached the uneven pla- 
teau which I have described above, the 
battle came upon them as a complete 
surprise, and in a locality ill suited for 
the evolutions of their cavalry. The ma- 
jority of the knights dismounted, sent 
their horses and squires to one side, and 
stationed themselves in long and deep 
lines, clad in heavy armor, and holding 
before them the lances they were accus- 
tomed to wield on horseback. The rest, 
amongst whom rode Leopold himself, 
remained behind to act as a reserve 
with the contingents sent by Austria’s 
partisans. According to the most reli- 
able accounts, some adventurous young 
noblemen, eager to win their spurs that 
day, straightway rushed upon the Confed- 
erates, who were drawn up in a wedge- 
shaped column peculiar to them, and 
were armed with their famous halberds 
and a variety of short weapons. 

There can be no question that the 
first part of the battle proved most unfa- 
vorable to the Confederates. It appears 
that their short weapons were useless 
against the long spears which confront- 
ed them, for they could not reach the 
Austrians to strike them, and could at 
best only shatter the wooden shafts. In 
vain they rushed against the bristling 
array, in vain they attempted to break 
through that solid phalanx; the fore- 
most were invariably pierced through 
before they could make use of their 
short weapons. By degrees the Austri- 
ans were pressing the Confederates off 
the field, and victory seemed assured to 
the noblemen against the peasants. 

Suddenly, however, the tide of battle 
turned ; defeat was changed to triumph 
as though by a miracle. How this came 
about is a problem which has exercised 
the minds of many historians, for it is 
at this point that certain versions intro- 
duce the much-contested episode of Ar- 
nold Winkelried, while others ascribe 
the cause of this good fortune to a 
change of tactics adopted by the Con- 
federates, or to the hot July sun acting 
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upon the heavy armor in which the Aus- 
trians were encased. Probably these 
circumstances affected the issue of the 
battle to a certain extent; but it seems 
to me that there is room for the heroic 
deed of Winkelried as well. In the 
words of the anonymous chronicler who 
is the first to mention the subject: “ To 
this [victory ] a trusty man amongst the 
Confederates helped us. When he saw 
that things were going so badly, and 
that the lords with their lances and 
spears always thrust down the foremost 
before they could be touched by the hal- 
berds, then did that honest man and 
true rush forward and seize as many 
spears as he could, and press them down, 
so that the Confederates smote off all 
the spears with their halberds, and so 
reached the enemy.” As soon as the 
Confederates had succeeded in brealsing 
through the enemy’s line, and were at 
close quarters, whatever the manner in 
which this was accomplished, their short 
weapons at once became superior to the 
enemy’s long spears, and their light 
equipment gave them a great advantage 
over the knights, whose movements were 
hampered by heavy armor. The Aus- 
trian knights, encased in plates of iron 
and steel, half suffocated under heavy 
helmets heated by a broiling sun, their 
legs covered with greaves, could not long 
withstand the light - footed peasants. 
Austria’s standard was seen to sway to 
and fro, threatening to fall, and the 
cry went up, “ Austria to the rescue! ” 
Then Leopold, who had been watching 
the fray from his post amongst the re- 
serves, sprang forward, unmindful of 
his followers’ prayers, plunged into the 
thick of the fight to save the honor of 
his house, and, after a brave struggle, 
fell himself beneath the strokes of the 
victorious Confederates. Then ensued 
amoment of indescribable confusion, for 
the mounted knights, seeing their lead- 
er’s fate, fled precipitately, while the 
dismounted ones called aloud for their 
squires and horses. But alas! they 
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too had fled; and thus abandoned by 
their friends, weak from exhaustion, and 
imprisoned in their armor, these war- 
riors perished, an easy prey of the re- 
lentless peasants. When all was over, 
the Confederates, as was their wont, fell 
upon their knees to sing a Kyrie, and to 
thank God for their victory. Then they 
remained three days upon the battle- 
field, to gather up the spoils, to bury 
their dead, and to be ready to meet the 
enemy should they return. 

Beside Leopold the Austrians mourned 
the loss of a host of nobles, whose names 
are carefully recorded in various annals, 
in all more than six hundred of the best 
blood of Swabia and the lands subject 
to the Habsburg family. The victors 
also lost some of their best leaders, no- 
tably Conrad der Frauen, the Landam- 
mann of Uri, and Peter von Gundol- 

Great 
booty in costly weapons, garments, and 
jewels fell into their hands, of which 
they could hardly understand the uses 
or appreciate the value. The museum 
of Lucerne still contains a few authenti- 
cated trophies captured in the battle, but 
most of the spoils were scattered about, 
and are of course extremely difficult to 
identify at this late date. It is interest- 
ing to know that, when Leopold’s body 
was transported to Austria from the 
monastery church of Kénigsfelden, near 


dingen, late Avoyer of Lucerne. 


Brugg, where he had been temporarily 
laid to rest after the battle, an eye-wit- 
ness of the ceremony reported that his 
head was covered with long reddish- 
gold hair, and that no wound whatever 
was visible on his head. 

In forming an estimate of the duke’s 
character, we must not allow ourselves 
to be influenced by the humiliating de- 
feat which he sustained at Sempach. He 
seems to have been every inch a knight ; 
not by any means free from the failings 
peculiar to his class and his age, but 
a man possessed of the manly virtues, 
brave, keen, and well practiced in arms. 
There was something extraordinary in 
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the sensation caused by the reports of 
this rout of the nobles. The news flew 
like wildfire in every direction, so that 
we find it mentioned in the chronicles 
of places as far removed from the scene 
of battle as Liibeck and Limburg in 
the far north, and an Italian city in the 
south. A Swabian writer expressed the 
pious wish “that the cursed Swiss at 
Sentbach [Sempach ] might be confound- 
ed, and their descendants destroyed for- 
ever,” while the Confederates, on their 
side, made all manner of fun of the 
vanquished knights, accumulating a large 
stock of anecdotes and war songs upon 
the subject. It is related, for instance, 
that the dismounted horsemen were 
obliged to cut off the awkward beak- 
shaped points to their shoes, which were 
fashionable in those days, before enter- 
ing into battle, and that this is the rea- 
son why a field near by is still called 
the Schnabelacker, or Beakfield. 

A further task in historical criticism 
remains to be accomplished before leay- 
ing this subject, —a disagreeable duty 
in many respects, for it is to examine 
whether Arnold Winkelried did really 
perform the heroic act attributed to him, 
or whether his story is merely an inter- 
polation, inserted by unscrupulous chron- 
iclers. Let me say at once that the evi- 
dence which has so far been gathered — 
and there is a vast pile of it already — 
is not conclusive either one way or the 
other, so that the most recent of Swiss 
historians are still divided in their esti- 
mate of this evidence. 

There is, first, the ominous silence of 
contemporary chronicles, for the heroic 
act is not mentioned until something like 
half a century after the battle, and even 
this date is open to question. The name 
of Winkelried does not occur in the ver- 
sion which has been quoted above in the 
description of the course of the battle, 
where he is described simply as “:< 
trusty man amongst the Confederates ; ”’ 
in fact, we meet the name for the first 
time in a certain battle song attributed 
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to one Halbsuter of Lucerne, the date 
of its production being also a matter in 
dispute, but generally conceded to be 
about 1476. I have translated from the 
rude original dialect the three stanzas 
which deal with the Winkelried episode, 
and present the result here in all its 
naive simplicity : — 

The nobles’ force was firm, 

Their order deep and broad ; 

This vexed the pious guests. 

A Winkelriet, he said: 

** Ha! if you'll make amends 
To my poor child and wife, 
I'll do a daring deed. 


‘* True and dear Confederates, 
Ill lose my life with you; 
They ’ve closed their line of battle, 
We cannot break it through ; 
Ha! I will force an opening, 
Because to my descendants 
You ’ll make amends forever! ” 
With this he then did seize 
Of spears an armful quickly ; 
For them he makes a way, 
His life is at an end. 
Ah! he has a lion’s courage ; 
His brave and manly death 
Saved the Four Forest States. 


In 1538, Rudolph Gwalther,? Zwin- 
gli’s son-in-law, tells the same story, 
without, however, mentioning Winkel- 
ried’s name. Two lists of those who fell 
in the battle have put the hero’s name 
on record ; but, unfortunately, they were 
both drawn up long after Sempach, al- 
most two hundred years having elapsed 
since that event, so that their testimony 
is open to suspicion. In the course of 
this controversy, it has also transpired 
that five similar feats are on record in 
Swiss history. One historian (K. Biirkli) 
has gone so far as to assert that the 
whole story has been transferred to Sem- 
pach from the fight which occurred at 
Bicocea, near Milan, in 1522, where an- 
other Arnold Winkelried met his death 


1 Referring, probably, to the fact that the 
men of Unterwalden were, in a sense, military 
guests of Lucerne, in whose territory the battle 
of Sempach was fought. 
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in a similar manner; while somebody 
else even maintains that Winkelried did 
not seize the enemy’s spears at all, but 
himself used a bundle of spears to break 
through the enemy’s ranks. 

The upshot of the whole discussion 
seems to be somewhat as follows : — 

The strictest historical research has 
established that a man Arnold Winkel- 
ried lived in Stans of Unterwalden at 
about the time of the battle of Sem- 
pach, but it is still a debatable question 
whether he was present at the battle. 
The fact that he came from a knight- 
ly family, distinguished for its warlike 
character, would lead one to suppose 
that he would not absent himself ata 
critical moment, such as the day of Sem- 
pach undoubtedly was. As for the act 
itself, the evidence for and against seems 
fairly well balanced. There was, un- 
questionably, a wonderful turning-point 
in the course of the battle, and Winkel- 
ried’s act might have accomplished all 
that has been claimed for it; but, on 
the other hand, the silence of contempo- 
rary accounts, the similarity of the feat 
recorded of the battle of Bicocea, and 
the unscrupulousness of chroniclers and 
balladmongers in glorifying their partic- 
ular locality are arguments which must 
be considered to weigh heavily against 
the story of the patriotic self-sacrifice. 

Personally, I confess to an intense 
enthusiasm for this heroic act, whether 
performed at Sempach or at Bicocea, by 
a Winkelried or by an unknown “trusty 
man amongst the Confederates.” It 
has in it something exceptionally noble, 
something classic, as though destined to 
fire the imagination and arouse the de- 
votion of mankind for all time. Wil- 
liam Tell’s disappearance from the his- 
torical stage has proved a great gain, 
especially by opening the way for a seri- 
ous study of the origin of the Swiss Con- 


2 It may be interesting to know that a de- 
scendant of this Gwalther, a personal friend of 
the writer, is now established in business in 
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federation. His conduct never merited 
the eulogisms which have always been 
lavished upon it; for to imperil the life 
of his own child by an exhibition of 
fancy shooting, and then to murder the 
tyrant from ambush, were acts which we 
cannot sanction unreservedly. William 
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Tell’s story is picturesque, but Winkel- 
ried’s is heroic, unsoiled even by the 
semblance of self-interest. If it be des- 
tined to disappear from the pages of 
strict history, let it at least live in the 
hearts of men forever as a divine fic- 
tion. 


W. D. Me Crackan. 





NOTO : 
XVII. 


OVER THE SNOW. 

WHEN Yejiro pushed the shdji and 
the amado (night shutters) apart in the 
morning, he disclosed a bank of snow 
four feet deep; not a snowfall over- 
night, but the relic of the winter. I 
found myself in a snow grotto beyond 
He then 
imparted to me the cheerful news that 
the watchman had changed his mind, 
and now refused to set out with us. It 
was too late in the day to start, the man 
said, which, in view of his having in- 
formed us only the night before that the 
snow would not be fit to travel on till 
this very hour, was scarcely logical. The 
trouble lay not in the way, but in the 
will. 


which nothing was visible. 


The man had repented him of 
his promise. Things look differently as 
certainties in the morning from what 
For- 
tunately, he proved amenable to impor- 
tunity, and finally consented to go. His 
fellow was much worried, and followed 
him distressfully to the outer thresh- 
old ; whence, in perturbation of spirit, he 
watched us depart, calling out patheti- 
cally to his mate to be very careful of 
himself. His almost motherly solicitude 
seemed to me more comical at the time 
than it came to seem later. 

The sky was without a fleck of cloud, 
and, as we struck out across the snow, I 


they do as possibilities overnight. 
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feared at first for my eyes, so great was 
the glare; for I had neither goggles nor 
veil. In fact, we were as unprepared 
a troop as ever started on such an ex- 
pedition. We had not a pair of foot 
spikes nor a spiked pole to the lot of us. 

The jagged peaks of the valley’s wall 
notched the sky in vivid relief, their 
sharp teeth biting the blue. We below 
were blinking. Luckily, before very 
long we had crossed the level and were 
attacking the wall, and once on it the 
glare lessened ; for we were facing the 
south, and the slant of the slope took 
off from the directness of the sun’s rays. 
The higher we rose, the greater the tilt 
became. The face of the slope was com- 
pletely buried in snow except where the 
arétes stuck through, for the face was 
well wrinkled. The angle soon grew 
unpleasant to look upon, and certainly 
appeared to have exceeded the limit of 
stable equilibrium. In mid-ascent, as 
we were winding cautiously up, a porter 
slipped. He stopped himself, however, 
and was helped on to his feet again by 
his fellow behind. ‘The bad bit was pre- 
face to a worse effect round the corner, 
for, on turning the aréte, we came upon 
a snow slope like a gigantic house-roof. 
It was as steep as you please, and dis- 
appeared a few hundred feet below over 
the edge into the abyss. Across and up 
this the guide, after looking about him, 
struck out, and I followed. The snow 
was in a plastic state, and at each step I 
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kicked my toes well in, to wedge my foot- 
ing. The view down was very unnerv- 
ing. It soon grew so bad that I fixed my 
thought solely on making each step se- 
cure, and went slowly, which was much 
against my inclination. In this manner 
we tacked gradually upward in zigzags, 
some forty feet apart, each of us improv- 
ing the footprints of his predecessor. 

After a short eternity we came out 
at the top. I threw myself upon the 
snow, and when I had sufficiently re- 
covered my breath asked the guide, with 
what I meant for sarcasm, whether that 
was his idea of “a good road.” He 
owned that it was the worst bit on the 
way, but he somewhat grudgingly con- 
ceded it a “ gake.” I sat corrected, but 
in the interest of any future wanderer 
I submit the following definition of a 
“oake,” which, if not strictly accurate, 
at least leans to the right side. If the 
cliff overhang, it is a “gake;” but if a 
plumb line from the top fall anywhere 
within the base, it is no longer a “ gake,” 
but “a good road.” 

On the other side the slope was more 
hospitable. Even trees wintered just 
below the crest, their great gaunt trunks 
sunk deep into the snow. We glissaded 
down the first few hundred feet, till we 
brought up standing at the head of an 
incipient gorge, likewise smothered in 
snow. Round the boles of the trees the 
snow had begun to thaw, which gave me 
a chance to measure its depth, by lean- 
ing over the rim of the cup and thrust- 
ing my pole down as far as I could 
reach. The point of it must have been 
over seven feet from the surface, and it 
touched no bottom. My investigations 
took time enough to put a bend of the 
hollow between me and the others, and 
when at last I looked up they were no- 
where to be seen. As I trudged after 
them alone I felt like that coming his- 
torical character, the last man on our 
then frozen earth. 

For some minutes past a strange, far- 
away musical note, like the murmur 
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of running water, had struck my ear, 
and yet all about everything looked 
dead. Of animate or even inanimate 
pulsation there was no sign. One un- 
broken sheet of snow stretched as far 
as I could see, in which stood the great 
trees like mummies. Still the sound 
continued, seeming to come from under 
my feet. I stopped, and, kneeling down, 
put my ear to the crust; and there, as 
distinct as possible, I heard the wimpling 
of a baby brook, crooning to itself un- 
der its thick white blanket. Here, then, 
was the cradle of one of those streams 
that later would become such an ugly 
customer to meet. It was babily inno- 
cent now, and the one living thing beside 
myself, on this May day, in the great 
snow-sheeted solitude. 

Perhaps it was the brook that had 
undermined the snow. At all events, 
soon after I overtook the others, the 
guide, fearing to trust to it farther, sud- 
denly struck up again to the left. We 
all followed, remonstrating. We had no 
sooner got up than we went down again 
the other side, and this picket-fence style 
of progress continued till we emerged 
upon the top of a certain spur, which 
commanded a fine view of gorges. Un- 
fortunately, we ourselves were on top of 
some of them. ‘The guide reconnoitred 
both sides for a descent, pushing his way 
through a thick growth of dwarf bam- 
boo, and brought up each time on the 
edge of an impassable fall to the stream 
below. At last he took to the aréte. It 
was masked by trees for some distance, 
and then came out as a bare knife edge 
of rock and earth. Down it we scram- 
bled, till the slope to the side became 
passable. This was now much less steep, 
although still steep enough for the guide 
to make me halt behind a tree, for fear 
of the stones dislodged by those behind. 
These came down past us like cannon 
balls, ricochetting in big bounds. 

At the bottom we reached the stream, 
and beside it we halted for lunch. Just 
below our resting-place another stream 
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joined our own, both coming down for- 
bidding-looking valleys shut in by savy- 
age peaks. On the delta, between the 
waters, we made out a band of hunters, 
three of them, tarrying after an unsuc- 
cessful chase. This last was a general 
inference rather than an observed fact. 

The spot was ideal for picturesque 
purposes, — the water clear as crystal, 
and the sunshine sparkling. But other- 
wise matters went ill with us. Our ex- 
tempore guide had promised us, over his 
own fire the evening before, a single 
day of it to Arimine. On the road his 
estimate of the time needed had in- 
creased alarmingly. From direct ques- 
tioning it now appeared that he intended 
to camp out on the mountain opposite, 
whose snowy slopes were painfully pro- 
phetic of what that night would be. 
Besides, this meant another day of it to 
Arimine ; and even when we reached 
Arimine we were nowhere, and I was 
secant of time. We had already lost 
three days; if we kept on, I foresaw the 
loss of more. It was very disheartening 
to turn back, but it had to be done. 

Our object now was to strike the 
Ashikura trail and follow it down. The 
guide, however, was not sure of the 
path, so we hailed the hunters. One of 
them came across the delta to the edge 
of the stream, within shouting distance, 
and from him we obtained knowledge 
of the way. 

At first the path was unadventurous 
enough, though distressingly rough. In 
truth, it was no path at all; it was an 
abstract direction. It led straight on, 
regardless of footing, and we followed ; 
now wading through swamps, now stum- 
bling over roots, now ducking from 
whiplike twigs that cut us across the 
face, until at last we emerged above the 
stream, and upon a scene as grandly 
desolate as the most morbid misanthrope 
might wish. A mass of boulders of all 
sizes, from a barn to a cobblestone, com- 
pletely filled a chasm at the base of 
a semicircular wall of castellated clay 
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cliffs. Into the pit we descended. The 
pinnacles above were impressively high, 
and between them were couloirs of dé- 
bris that seemed to us to be as perpen- 
dicular as the cliffs. Up one of these 
breakneck slides the guide pointed for 
our path. Porters and all, we demurred. 
Path, of course, there was none; there 
was not even an apology for a suspicion 
that any one had ever been up or down 
the place. We felt sure there must be 
some other way out. The more we 
searched, however, the less we found. 
The stream, which was an impassable 
torrent, barred exit below on our side 
by running straight into the wall of rock. 
The slide was an ugly climb to contem- 
plate, and we looked at it some time be- 
fore we accepted the inevitable. 

When, in desperation, we finally made 
up our minds, we began picking our 
dubious way up among a mass of rocks 
that threatened to become a stone ava- 
lanche at any moment. None of us 
liked it, but none of us knew how little 
the others liked it till that evening. In 
the expansion of success we admitted our 
past feelings. One poor porter said he 
thought his last hour had come, and most 
of us believed a near future without us 
not improbable. It shows how danger 
unlocks the heart that, just because, half- 
way up, I had relieved this man of his 
stick, which from a help had become a 
hindrance, he felt toward me an exag- 
gerated gratitude. It was nothing for 
me to do, for I was free, while he had 
his load; but had I really saved his life 
he could not have been more beholden. 
Indeed, it was a time to intensify emo- 
tion. 

As we scrambled upward on all fours, 
the ascent, from familiarity, grew less 
formidable. At least, the stones de- 
creased in size, although their tilt re- 
mained the same, but the angle looked 
less steep from above than from below. 

At last, one after the other, we reached 
a place at the side of the neck of the 
couloir, and, scrambling round the cop- 
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ing of turf at the top, emerged, to our 
surprise, upon a path, or rather upon 
the ghost of one. For we found our- 
selves upon a narrow ridge of soil be- 
tween two chasms, ending in a pinnacle 
of clay; and along this ribbon of land 
ran a path, perfectly preserved for per- 
haps a score of paces out, when it broke 
off bodily in mid-air. The untoward 
look of the way we had come stood ex- 
plained. Here, clearly, had been a cat- 
aclysm within itinerary times. Some 
gigantic landslide must have sliced the 
mountain off into the gorge below, and 
instead of a path we had been following 
its still unlaid phantom. The new-born 
character of the chasm explained its 
shocking nakedness. But it was an un- 
comfortable sight to see a path in all its 
entirety vanish suddenly into the void. 

The uncut end of the former trail led 
back to a little tableland, supporting a 
patch of tilling and tenanted by an un- 
inhabited hut. The Willow Moor they 
called it, though it seemed hardly big 
enough to beara name. On reconnoi- 
tring for the descent, we found the far- 
ther side fallen away like the first ; so 
that the plateau was now cut off from 
all decent approach. One of us, at last, 
struck the butt end of a path; but we 
had not gone far down it before it broke 
off, and delivered us to the gullies. This 
side, however, was much better than the 
other, and it took none of us very long 
to slip down the slope, repair the bridge, 
and join the Ashikura trail. 

We were now once more on the path 
we had come up, with the certainty of 
bad places instead of their uncertainty 
ahead of us, —a doubtful betterment. 
The Oni ga Jo lay in wait round the 
corner, and the rest of the familiar dev- 
ils would all appear in due course of 
time. 

Tied over my boots were the straw 
sandals of the country. They were not 
made to be worn thus, and showed great 
uneasiness in their new position, do what 
we might with the thongs. Everybody 
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tried his hand at it, first and last; but 
the fidgety things always ended by com- 
ing off at the toe or the heel, or sluing 
round to the side till they were worse 
than useless. They were supposed to 
prevent one from slipping, which no 
doubt they would have done had they 
not begun by slipping off. 
themselves out by their nervousness, and 
had to be renewed from time to time 
from the stock the porters carried. In 
honor of the Oni ga Jo I had a fresh 
pair put on beside the brook sacred to 
the memory of my pocket handkerchief. 
We then rose to the Devil Place, and 
threaded it in single file. Whether it 
were the companionship, or familiarity, 
or simply that my right side instead of 
my left next the cliff gave greater seem- 


They wore 


ing security, I got over it a shade more 
comfortably this time, though it was 
still far from my ideal of an afternoon’s 
walk. The road to the next world 
branched off too disturbingly to the left. 

At last the path descended to the 
river bottom for good. I sat down on 
a stone, pulled out my tobacco pouch, 
and lit a pipe. The porters passed on 
out of sight. Then I trudged along my- 
self. The tension of the last two days 
had suddenly ceased, and in the expan- 
sion of spirit that ensued I was con- 
scious of avoid. I wanted some one 
with me then, perhaps, more than I ever 
craved companionship before. The great 
gorge about me lay filled to the brim 
with purple shadow. I drank in the 
cool, shade-scented air at every breath. 
The forest-covered mountain sides, 
patched higher up with snow in the gul- 
lies, shut out the world. Only a gilded 
bit here and there on some lofty spur 
lingered to hint a sun beyond. The 
strip of pale blue sky, far overhead, 
bowed to meet the vista of the valley 
behind, a vista of peaks more and more 
snow-clad, till the view was blocked at 
last by a white, nun-veiled summit, 
flushed now, in the late afternoon light, 
to a tender rose. Past strain had left 
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the spirit as past fatigue leaves the body, 
exquisitely conscious; and my fancy 
came and walked with me there in that 
lonely valley, as it gave itself silently 
into the arms of night. 

Probably none I know will ever tread 
where I was treading then, nor I ever 
be again in that strange wild cleft, so 
far out of the world; and yet, if years 
hence I should chance to wander there 
alone once more, I know the ghost of 
that romance will rise to meet me as I 
pass. 

I own I made no haste to overtake 
thecaravan. Darkness fell upon us while 
we were yet a long way from Ashikura, 
with an uncertain cliff path between us 
and it; for the path, like a true moun- 
tain trail, had the passion for climbing 
developed into a mania, and could never 
rest content with the river’s bed when- 
It had 
just managed an ascent up a zigzag stair- 
way of its own invention, and had stepped 
out in the dark upon a patch of tall 
mountain grass, as dry as straw, when 
Yejiro conceived the brilliant idea of 
torches. He had learned the trick in 
the Hakone hills, where it was the habit, 
he told the guide, when one was caught 
out at night; and he proceeded to roll 
some of the grass into long wisps for the 
purpose. The torches were remarkably 
picturesque, and did us service beside. 
Their ruddy flare, bowing to the breeze, 
but only burning the more madly for its 
thwarting, lighted the path like noon- 
day through a cirele of fifteen feet, and 
dropped brands, still flaring, into the 
stubble, which we felt it a case of con- 
science to stop and stamp out. The 
circle, small as it was, sufficed to dis- 
close a yawning gulf on the side, to 
which the path clung with the persis- 
tency of infatuation. 

The first thing to tell us of approach 
to human habitation was the croaking 
of the frogs. After the wildness of 
our day it sounded like some lullaby of 
Mother Earth, speaking of hearth and 


ever it spied a chance to rise. 
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home, and we knew that we were come 
back to rice fields and man. It was 
another half hour, however, before our 
procession reached the outskirts of the 
village. Here we threw aside our torches, 
and in a weary, drawn-out file found our 
way, one by one, into the courtyard of 
the inn. It was not an inn the year 
round ; it became such only at certain 
seasons, of which the present was not 
one. It had the habit of putting up 
pilgrims on their way to the Dragon 
Peak ; between the times of its pious 
offices it relapsed into a simple farm- 
house. But the owner received us none 
the less kindly for our inopportune ap- 
pearance, and hastened to bring the 
water-tubs for our feet. Never was I 
more willing to sit on the sill a moment 
and dabble my toes ; for I was footsore 
and weary, and glad to be on man’s 
level again. I promise you, we were all 
very human that evening, and felt a deal 
aloud. 


XVITI. 
A GENIAL INKYO. 


The owner of the farmhouse had in- 
herited it from his father. There was 
nothing very odd about this even to our 
other-world notions of property, ex- 
cept that the father was still living, as 
hale and hearty as you please, in a lit- 
tle den at the foot of the garden. He 
was, in short, what is known as an 
inkyo, or one “ dwelling in retirement,” 
—a singular state, composed of equal 
parts of this world and the next; like 
dying in theory, and then undertaking 
to live on in practice. For an inkyo is 
a man who has formally handed in his 
resignation to the community, and yet 
continues to exist most enjoyably in the 
midst of it. He has abdicated in favor 
of his eldest son, and, having put off all 
responsibilities, is filially supported in a 
life of ease and pleasure. 

In spite of being no longer in society, 
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the father was greedily social. As soon 
as he heard a foreigner had arrived he 
trotted over to call, and nothing would 
do but I must visit his niche early in 
the morning, before going away. 

After breakfast, therefore, the son 
duly came to fetch me, and we started 
off through the garden. For his sire’s 
place of retirement lay away from the 
road, toward the river, that the dear 
old gentleman might command a view 
of the peaks opposite, of one of which, 
valled the Etchiu Fuji from its conical 
form, he was dotingly fond. 

It was an expedition getting there. 
This arose, not from any special fault in 
the path, which for the first half of the 
way consisted of a string of stepping- 
stones neatly laid in the ground, and for 
the latter fraction of no worse mud than 
could easily be met with elsewhere. The 
trouble came from a misunderstanding 
in foot-gear. It seemed too short a 
walk for one to put one’s boots twice on 
and off. On the other hand, to walk 
in stocking-feet was out of the question, 
for the mud. So I attempted a com- 
promise, consisting of my socks and the 
native wooden clogs, and tried to make 
the one take kindly to the other. But 
my mittenlike socks would have none of 
my thongs, and, failing of a grip for my 
toes, compelled me to scuffle along in a 
very undignified way. Then every few 
steps one or the other of the clogs saw 
fit to stay behind, and I had to halt to 
recover the delinquent. I made a sorry 
spectacle as I screwed about on the re- 
maining shoe, groping after its fellow. 
Once I was caught in the act by my ci- 
cerone, who turned round inopportunely 
to see why I was not following; and 
twice in attempting the feat I all but 
lost my balance into the mud. 

The worthy virtuoso, as he was, met 
us at the door, and escorted us upstairs 
to see his treasures. The room was 
tapestried with all manner of works of 
art, of which he was justly proud, while 
the house itself stood copied from a 
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Chinese model, for he was very classic. 
But I was pleased to find that above all 
his heart was given to the view. It was 
shared, as I also discovered, by the tea 
ceremonies, in which he was a proficient ; 
But I believe 
the view to have been the deeper af- 
fection. 


such a mixture is man. 


While I was admiring it, he 
fetched from a cupboard a very suspi- 
cious-looking bottle of what turned out 
to be honey, and pressed a glass of it 
upon me. I duly sipped this not inap- 
propriate liquor, since cordials savor of 
asceticism, and this one, being of natural 
decoction, peculiarly befitted a secular 
anchorite. Then I took my leave of 
one who, though no longer in the world, 
was still so charmingly of it. 

The good soul chanced to be a widow- 
er, but such bereavement is no necessary 
preliminary to becoming a “ dweller in 
retirement.” Sometimes a man enters 
the inkyo state while he still has with 
him the helpmate of his youth, and the 
two go together to this aftermath of life. 
Surely a pretty return this of the honey- 
moon! Darby and Joan starting once 
more hand in hand, alone in this Indian 
summer of their love, as they did years 
ago in its springtide, before other gen- 
erations of their own had pushed them 
on to less romantie parts: Darby come 
back from paternal cares to be once 
more the lover, and Joan from mother 
and grandam again become his girl. 

We parted from our watchman-guide 
and half our porters with much feeling, 
as did they from us. As friendships go 
we had not known one another long, but 
intimacy is not measured by time. Cir- 
cumstances had thrown us into one an- 
other’s arms, and, as we bade good-by 
first to one and then to another, we 
seemed to be severing a tie that touched 
very near the heart. 

Two of the porters came on with us, 
as much for love as for money, as far as 
Kamiichi, where we were to get kuruma. 
A long tramp we had of it across leagues 
of rice fields, and for a part of the way 
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beside a large, deep canal, finely bow- 
ered in trees, and flowing with a swift, 
dark current, like some huge boa wind- 
ing stealthily under the bamboo. It 
was the artery to I know not how many 
square miles of field. We came in for 
a steady drizzle after this, and it was 
long past noon before we touched our 
noontide halt, and stalked at last into 
the inn. 

With great difficulty we secured three 
kuruma, — the place stood on the limits 
of such locomotion, —and a crowd so 
dense collected about them that it blocked 
the way out. Everybody seemed smit- 
ten with a desire to see the strangers, 
which gave the inn servants, by virtue 
of their calling, an enviable distinction 
to village eyes. But the porters stood 
highest in regard, both because of their 
more intimate tie with us and because 
here we parted from them. It was sev- 
ering the final link to the now happy past. 
We all felt it, and told our rosary of 
memories in thought, I doubt not, each 
to himself, as we went out into the world 
upon our different ways. 

Eight miles in a rain brought us to 
the road by which we had entered Etchiu 
some days before, and that night we slept 
at Mikkaichi once more. On the morrow 
morning the weather became fair, and 
toward midday we were again facing the 
fringe of breakers from the cliffs. The 
mountain spurs looked the grimmer that 
we now knew them so well by repulse. 
The air was clearer than when we came, 
and as we gazed out over the ocean we 
could see for the first half day the faint 
coast line of Noto, stretching toward 
us like an We 
watched it at intervals as long as it was 
recognizable; and when at last it van- 
ished beyond even imagination’s power 
to conjure up, we felt a strange pang of 
personal regret. The sea that snatches 
away so many lands at parting seems 
fitly inhuman to the deed. 

In the course of these two days, two 
things happened which pointed curiously 


arm along the horizon. 
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to the isolation of this part of Japan. 
The first was the near meeting with an- 
other foreigner, which would seem to 
imply precisely the contrary. But the 
unwonted excitement into the 
event threw Yejiro and me was proof 
enough of its strangeness. It was while 
I was sipping tea, waiting for a fresh 
relay of kuruma at Namerigawa, that 
Yejiro rushed in to announce that an- 
other foreigner was resting at an inn a 
little further up town. He had arrived 
shortly before from the Echigo side, re- 
port said. The passing of royalty or 
even a circus would have been tame 
news in comparison. Of course I has- 
tened into my boots and sallied forth. I 
did not call on him formally, but I in- 
spected the front of the inn in which he 
was said to be with peculiar expectation 
of spirit, in spite of my affected uncon- 
cern. 


which 


He was, I believe, a German ; 
but he never took shape. 

The second event occurred the next 
evening, and was even more singular. 
Like the dodo it chronicled survival. 
It was manifested in the person of a 
policeman. 

Some time after our arrival at the 
inn Yejiro reported that the police officer 
wished to see me. The man had al- 
ready seen the important part of me, the 
passport, and I was at a loss to imagine 
what more he could want. So Yejiro 
was sent back to investigate. He re- 
turned shortly with a sad case of con- 
cern for consideration, and he hardly 
kept his face as he told it. The con- 
scientious officer, it seemed, wished to 
sleep outside my room for my protec- 
tion. From the passport he felt himself 
responsible for my safety, and had con- 
cluded that the least he could do would 
be not to leave me for a moment. I as- 
sured him, through Yejiro, that his offer 
was most thoughtful, but unnecessary. 
But what an out-of-the-world corner the 
thought implied, and what a fine fossil 
the good soul must have been! Here 
was survival with an emphasis! The 
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man had slept soundly through twenty 
years or more of change, and was still 
in the pre-foreign days of the feudal 
ages. 

The prices of kuruma, too, were pleas- 
ingly behind the times. ‘They were but 
two fifths of what we should have had 
to pay on the southern coast. As we 
advanced toward Shinshiu, however, the 
prices advanced too. Indeed, the one 
advance accurately measured the other. 
We were getting back again into the 
world, it was painfully evident. At last 
fares rose to six cents a 77. Before they 
could mount higher we had taken refuge 
in the train, and were hurrying toward 
Zenkoji by steam. 

Our objective point was now the de- 
scent of the Tenriiigawa rapids. It was 
not the shortest way home, but it was 
part of our projected itinerary, and took 
us through a country typical of the heart 
of Japan. It began with a fine succes- 
sion of passes. ‘These I had once taken 
on a journey years before with a friend, 
and as we started now up the first one, 
the Saru ga Bamba no tige, I tried to 
make the new impression fit the oid re- 
membrance. But man had been at work 
upon the place without, and imagination 
still more upon its picture within. It 
was another toge we climbed in the light 
of that latter-day afternoon. With the 
companion the old had passed away. 

Leaving the others to follow, I start- 
ed down the zigzags on the farther side. 
It was already dusk, and the steepness 
of the road and the brisk night air sent 
me swinging down the turns with some- 
thing of the anchor-like escapement of 
a watch. Midway I passed a solitary 
pedestrian, who was trolling to himself 
down the descent; and when in turn he 
passed me, as I was waiting under a 
tree for the others to catch up, he eyed 
me suspiciously, as one whose wander- 
ings were questionable. They were cer- 
tainly questionable to me, for by that 
time we were come to habitations, and 
each fresh light I saw I took for the vil- 
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lage where we were to stop for the night, 
in spite of repeated disillusionings. 

Overhead, the larger stars came out 
and winked at me, and then, as the fields 
of space became more and more lighted 
with star-points, the hearth-fires to other 
homes of worlds, I thought how local, 
after all, is the great cone of shadow 
we men call night; for it is only Na- 
ture’s nightcap for the nodding Earth, 
as she turns her head away from the 
Sun to lie pillowed in space. 

The next day was notable chiefly for 
the up-and-down character cf the coun- 
try even for Japan ; which was excelled 
only by the unhesitating acceptance of 
it on the part of the road, and this in 
its turn only by the crowds that traveled 
it. It seemed that the desire to go in- 
creased inversely as the difficulty in go- 
ing. ‘The wayfarers were most sociable 
folk, and for a people with whom per- 
sonality is at a discount singularly given 
to personalities. Not a man who had 
a decent chance but asked whither we 
were going and whence we had come. 
To the first half of the countryside we 
confided so much of our private history ; 
to the second we contented ourselves with 
saying, with elaborate courtesy, “ The 
same as six years ago,” an answer which 
sounded polite, and rendered the sur- 
prised questioner speechless for the time 
we took to pass. 

Especially the women added to the 
picturesqueness of the landscape. Their 
heads done up in gay-colored kerchiefs, 
framing round and rosy faces, their kit 
slung over the shoulder, and their kimo- 
no tucked in at the waist, they trudged 
along on useful pairs of ankles neatly 
cased in lavender gaiters. Some fol- 
lowed dutifully behind their husbands ; 
others chatted along in company with 
their kind, — members these last of 
some pilgrim association. 

There were wayfarers, too, of less 
happy mind. For over the last pass the 
authorities were building a new road, 
and long lines of pink-coated convicts 
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marched to and fro at work upon it, 
under the surveillance of the dark-blue 
police ; and the sight made me think 
how little the momentary living counts 
in the actual life. Here we were, two 
sets of men, doing for the time an iden- 
tical thing, trudging along a mountain 
path in the fresh May air; and yet to 
the one the day seemed all sunshine, to 
the other nothing but cloud. 


XIX. 


OUR PASSPORT AND THE BASHA. 

It was bound to come, and we knew 
But 
then we had so far braved the law so 
well, we had almost come to believe that 


it; it was only a question of time. 


we should escape altogether. I mean 
the fatal detection by the police that we 
were violating my passport. That doc- 
ument had already outrun the statute of 
limitations, and left me no better than 
an outlaw. For practical purposes my 
character was gone, and being thus self- 
convicted I might be arrested at any 
moment ! 

In consequence of pending treaty ne- 
gotiations, the government had become 
particular about the privileges it grant- 
ed. One of the first countermoves to 
foreign insistence on exterritoriality was 
the restricting of passports to a fort- 
night’s time. You might lay out any 
tour you chose, and if permitted by the 
government the provinces designated 
would all be duly inscribed in your pass- 
port, but you had to compass them in 
the fortnight or be punished. Of course 
this could be evaded, and a Japanese 
friend in the foreign office had kindly 
promised to send me an extension by 
telegraph. But the dislike of being tied 
to times and places made me sinfully 
prefer the risk of being marched back 
to Tokyo under the charge of a police- 
man, a fate I had seen overtake one or 
two other malefactors, caught at some- 
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what different crimes, whom we had 
casually met on the road. The Hari- 
noki tdge was largely to blame for the 
delay, it is true. But then, unluckily, 
the Harinoki tdge could not be arrested, 
and I could. 

The bespectacled authorities who ex- 
amined my credentials every night had 
hitherto winked at my guilt, so that the 
bolt fell upon us from a clear sky. It 
is almost questionable whether it had a 
right to fall at that moment at all. It 
was certainly a case of officious official- 
dom. For we had stopped simply to 
change kuruma, and the unwritten rule 
of the road runs that so long as the tray- 
eler keeps moving he is safe. To catch 
him napping at night is the recognized 
custom. 

Besides, the police might have chosen, 
even by day, some other opportunity to 
light upon us than in the very thick of 
our wrestle with the extortionate prices 
of fresh kuruma. It was inconsider- 
ate of them, to say the least; for the 
attack naturally threw us into a cer- 
tain disrepute not calculated to cheapen 
fares. Then, too, our obvious haste 
helped furnish cireumstantial evidence 
of crime. 

Nevertheless, in the very midst of 
these difficult negotiations at Matsumoto, 
evil fate presented itself, clothed as a 
policeman, and demanded our papers. 
Luckily they were not at the very bot- 
tom of the baggage, but in Yejiro’s 
bosom ; for otherwise our effects would 
have become a public show, and collect- 
ed an even greater crowd than actually 
gathered. The arm of the law took the 
passport, fell at once on the indefensible 
date, and pointed it out tous. There 
we were, caught in the act. We sank 
several degrees instantly in everybody’s 
estimation. 

How we escaped is a secret of the 
Japanese force ; for escape we did. We 
admitted our misfortune to the police- 
man, and expressed ourselves as even 
more desirous of getting back to Tokyo 
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than he could be to have us there. But 
we pointed out that now the Tenrii- 
gawa was, to all intents, as short a way 
as any, and, furthermore, that it was 
the one expressly nominated in the bond. 
The policeman stood perplexed. Out of 
doubt or courtesy, or both, he hesitated 
for some moments, and then reluctantly 
handed the passport back. We stood 
acquitted. Indeed, we were not only 
suffered to proceed, and that in our own 
way, but he actually accelerated matters 
himself, for he turned to against the 
kuruma, to their instant discomfiture. 
Indeed, this was quite as it should be, 
for he was as anxious to be rid of us as 
we were to be quit of him. 

On the road the kuruma proved un- 
ruly. The exposure we had sustained 
may have helped to this, or the coercion 
of the policeman may have worked re- 
volt. They jogged along with increas- 
ing hesitation, till at last the worst of 
them refused to go on at all. After 
some quite useless altercation, we made 
what shift we might with the remainder, 
but had not got far when we heard the 
toot of a fish-horn behind, and the sound 
gradually overhauled us. Now, a fish- 
horn on a country road in Japan means 
a basha, and a basha means the embodi- 
ment of the objectionable. It is a vehi- 
cle to be avoided ; both externally, like 
a fire-engine, and internally, like an am- 
bulance or a hearse. Indeed, so far as 
its victim is concerned, it usually ends by 
becoming a cross between the last two 
named. It is a machine absolutely de- 
void of recommendations. I speak from 
experience, for, in a moment of adven- 
ture, I once took passage in one, some 
years ago, and I never mean to do so 
again. Even the sound of its fish-horn 
now provokes me to evil thoughts. But 
we were in a bad way, and, to my wonder, 
I found my sentiments perceptibly soften- 
ing. Before the thing caught up with 
us I had actually resolved to take it. 

We made signals of distress, and, 
rather contrary to my expectation, the 
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machine stopped. The driver pulled up, 
and the guard, a half-grown boy, who 
sat next him on the seat in front, mak- 
ing melody on the horn, jumped down, 
a strange bundle of consequence and 
courtesy, and helped us and our belong- 
ings in. He then swung himself into 
his seat, as the basha set off again, and 
fell to tooting vociferously. We had 
scarce got settled before the vehicle was 
dashing along at what seemed, to our 
late perambulator experience, a perfectly 
breakneck speed. ‘The pace and the 
enthusiasm of the boy infected us. Ye- 
jiro and I began to congratulate each 
other with some fervor on our change 
of conveyance ; and each time we spoke, 
the boy whisked round in his seat and 
cried out, with a knowing wag of his 
head, “TI teil you, it’s fast, a basha! 
Hé!” and then as suddenly whisked 
back again, and fell to tooting with re- 
newed vigor, like one who had been 
momentarily derelict in duty. The road 
was quite deserted, so that the amount 
of noise would have seemed unnecessary. 
The boy thought otherwise. Meanwhile, 
we were being frightfully jolted, and oe- 
easionally slung round corners in a way 
to make holding on a painful labor. 

I suppose the unwonted speed must 
have intoxicated us. There is nothing 
else that will account for our loss of 
head. For before we were well out of 
the machine we had begun negotiations 
for its exclusive possession on the mor- 
row; and by the time we were fairly 
installed in the inn at Shiwojiri the bar- 
gain stood complete. In consideration 
of no exorbitant sum, the vehicle, with 
all appertaining thereto, was to be taken 
off its regular route, to wander, like any 
tramp, at our sweet will, in quite a con- 
trary direction. The boy with the horn 
was expressly included in the lease. By 
this arrangement we hoped to compass 
two days’ journey in one, and reach 
by the morrow’s night the point where 
boats are taken for the descent of the 
Tenritigawa rapids. We knew the drive 
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would be painful, but we had every 
promise that it would be fast. 

The inn at Shiwojiri possessed a for- 
eign table and chairs, a bit of furnish- 
ing from which the freshness of surprise 
never wore off. What was even less to 
be looked for, the son of the house was 
proficient in English, having studied 
I had 
later, and lent him 
which he showed a 


with a missionary in Tokyo. 
some talk with him 
an English classic 
great desire to see. 

Betimes the next morning the basha 
appeared, both driver and guard got up 
in a fine dark-green uniform, a spruce- 
ness it much tickled our vanity to mark. 
With a feeling akin to princely pride 
we stepped in, the driver cracked his 
whip, and, amid the bows of the inn 
household, we went off up the street. 
Barring the loss of an umbrella, which 
had happened somewhere between the 
time when we boarded the basha on 
the yestereve and the hour of departure 
that morning, and an exhaustive but 
vain hunt for the same, first in the ve- 
hicle and then at the stables, nothing 
marred the serenity of our first half 
hour. The sky was dreamy; a delicate 
blue seen through a golden gauze. I 
fancy it was such a sky with which 
Danaé fell in love. We rose slowly up 
the Shiwojiri pass, which a new road 
enabled even the basha to do quite com- 
fortably ; and the southern peaks of the 
Hida-Shinshiu range rose to correspond 
across the valley, the snow line distinct- 
ly visible, though the nearer ranges did 
their best to cut it off. Norikura, the 
Saddle, especially, showed a fine bit of 
its ten thousand feet, wrapped in the 
The 
heavy air gave a look of slumber to the 
peaks, as if those summits, waked be- 
fore the rest of the world, had already 
grown drowsy. We had not yet ceased 
gazing at them when a turn of the road 
shut them out. A rise of a few feet, a 
dip, a turn, and the lake of Suwa lay 
below us on the other side, flanked by 


indistinctness of the spring haze. 
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its own mountains, through a gap in 
which showed the just perceptible cone 
of Fuji. 

The Shiwojiri toge is not a high pass, 
and yet it does duty as part of a great 
divide. A drop of water falling on the 
Shiwojiri side, if it chance to meet with 
other drops before it be snatched up 
again into the sky, wanders into the Sea 
of Japan; while its fellow, coming to 
earth not a yard away, ends its journey 
at last in the Pacific Ocean. Our way 
now lay with the latter, for the Tenrii- 
gawa, or River of the Heavenly Dragon, 
takes its rise in the lake of Suwa, a 
bowl of water a couple of miles or more 
across. It trickles out insignificantly 
enough at one end, gathers strength for 
fifty miles of flow, and then for another 
hundred cuts its way clean across a range 
of mountains. How it ever got through 
originally, and why, are interesting mys- 
teries. Its gorge is now from one to two 
thousand feet deep, cleft, not through a 
plateau, but through the axis of a moun- 
tain chain. In most places there is not 
a yard to spare. 

We were still a doubtful day off from 
where it is customary to take a boat. 
We had started somewhat late, stopped 
for the lack of umbrella, and now were 
committed to a digression for letters I 
expected at Shimonosuwa. I never or- 
der my letters to meet me on the line 
of march but I bitterly repent having 
chosen that special spot. There is al- 
ways some excellent reason why it turns 
out most inconvenient. But as yet I 
was hopeful, for I thought I knew the 
speed of the basha, and the day was 
still young. 

The day had grown older and I wiser 
by the time my letters were read, with 
their strange perfume from ouwtre-mer, 
the horses harnessed afresh, and we un- 
der way once more, clattering down the 
main street of the village. It was not 
only in the village that we made a stir. 
A basha is equal to the occasion any- 
where. The whole countryside stopped 
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in its tracks to turn and stare as we 
passed, and at one point we came in 
for a perfect ovation; for our passage 
and the noonday recess of a school hap- 
pening to coincide, the children, at that 
moment let loose, instantly dashed after 
us pell-mell, in a mass, shouting. One 
or two of them were so eager in the 
chase that they minded not where they 
went, and, tripping over stones or ruts, 
fell headlong in the mud. The rest pur- 
sued us, panting, each according to his 
legs, and gave over at last only for want 
of wind. 

The guard was supremely happy. 
What time the upper half of him was 
too tired to toot, the lower half spent in 
hopping off his seat and on again upon 
imaginary duty. Meanwhile, in spite of 
enlivenments not included in the bill, 
my old dislike was slowly but surely 
coming back. I began to be uneasy on 
the score of time. ‘The speed was not 
what hope and the company had led me 
to expect. I went through some elab- 
orate rule-of-three calculation between 
the distance, the speed, and the time, 
and, as far as I could make out, it be- 
gan to look questionable whether we 
should arrive that night at all. I had 
already played the part of goad out of 
precaution; I now had to take to it in 
good earnest, — futilely to boot. Mean- 
while, my body was as uneasy as my 
mind. In the first place, the seats faced 
sideways, so that we progressed after 
the fashion of crabs. Secondly, the ve- 
hicle hardly made apologies for springs. 
We were rattled about like parched corn 
in a hopper. 

What a blessed trick of memory that 
of winnowing the joys of travel from its 
discomforts, and letting the latter slip 
unconsciously away! The dust and the 
heat and the thousand petty annoyances 
pass with the fact to be forgotten, while 
the snow-hooded mountains and the deep 
blue sky and the smiling fields stay 
with us, a part of ourselves. That drive 
seems golden as I look back upon it, yet 
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how sadly discomforting it was at the 
time! 

Toward afternoon a rumor became 
current that the road had been washed 
away ahead, and that the basha would 
have to stop some miles short of where 
we had hoped to be that night. This 
was disheartening, for, with all its short- 
comings, the basha was undeniably faster 
than perambulators. The rumor gath- 
ered substance as we advanced, until in 
consequence we ceased to advance at all. 
At a certain village called Miyada the 
basha drew up, and we were informed 
that it was impossible to proceed fur- 
ther. 

There was nothing for it but to hire 
kuruma. The men were a rascally lot, 
and made gain of our necessity. But 
we were not so sorry to leave the basha 
as we might have been, and the reports 
of impassability substantiated themselves 
before we had got a mile out. In fur- 
ther consolation the kuruma men turned 
out well on the road, and bowled us 
along right merrily. The road ran along 
the skirts of the mountains on the right, 
which fell in one long sweep to the river, 
a breadth of plain unexpectedly gored 
by streams. The cafions were startling- 
ly abrupt, and the darkness which now 
came on took nothing from the effect. 
A sudden zigzag down to a depth of 
a hundred feet, a careful hitching over 
a decrepit bridge, and a zigzag up the 
other side, and we were off at a good 
trot again. This dispatch on the part of 
the men brought us in much-improved 
spirits and in very good time into lijima, 
our hoped-for goal. 


XX. 
DOWN THE TENRIUGAWA. 
We had made arrangements overnight 
for a boat, not without difficulty, and in 


the morning we started in kuruma for 
the point of embarkation. We were 
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eager to be off upon our voyage, else 
we should have strolled afoot down the 
long meadow slope, such invitation lay 
in it: the dew sparkling on the grass 
blades, the freshly tilled earth scenting 
the air, and the larks rising like rockets 
up into the sky, and bursting into song 
as they went. It seemed the essence of 
spring, and we had a mile or more of it 
all before we reached the brink of the 
cafion; for even here the river had be- 
gun a gorge for itself through the plain. 
We left our jinrikisha at the top, and 
zigzagged on foot down the steep de- 
scent; and straightway departed the up- 
per life of fields and larks and sunshine 
for a new and semi-subterranean one. 
It was not simply a change of scene; it 
The 
world with its face open to the day ina 
twinkling had ceased to be, and another 
world, a world of dark water girt by 
shadowed walls of rock and trees, had 
taken its place. 


was a complete change of sphere. 


Amid farewell wavings from the jinri- 
kisha men we pushed off into the stream. 
In spite of the rush of the water and 
the creaking of the oars, a strange still- 
ness had fallen on everything. The 
swirling, inky flood swept us on past 
the hushed banks, heights of motionless 
leaves nearly hiding the gray old rock. 
Occasionally some puff of wind more 
adventurous than its fellows swooped 
down to make the leaves quiver a mo- 
ment, and then died away in awe, while 
here and there a bird flew in and out 
among the branches with strangely sub- 
dued twitter. 

Although this part of the river could 
show its gorge and its rapids, it made 
only the preface to that chapter of its 
biography we had come to read. At 
Tokimata, some hours further down, be- 
gins the voyage proper. But even the 
preface was imposing. The black water 
glided sinuous along, its stealthy course 
now and again interrupted by rapids, 
where the sullen flood lashed itself to a 
passion of whitecaps with a kind of hiss- 
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Down these we shot, the boat 
bowing first in acquiescence, and then 
plunging as madly as the water itself. 
It was hard to believe that both boat and 
river were not sentient things. 

At intervals we met other boats toil- 
ing slowly up stream, pulled laboriously 
by men who strained along the bank at 
the ends of hundreds of feet of tow- 
rope, —the ropes themselves invisible 
at first for distance; so that we were 
aware only of men walking along the 
shore in attitudes of impossible equilib- 
rium, and of boats that followed them 
doglike from pure affection. It would 
seem weary work even for canal-boat- 
ing. It takes weeks to toil up what it 
once took only hours to float down. As 
we sped past the return convoys, we ap- 
peared sad profligates, thus wantonly to 
be squandering such dearly won vantage 
of position. The stream which meant 
money to them was, like money, hard 
come and easy go. 

Still the stream hurried us on. We 
hugged the cliffs, now on one side, now 
on the other, only to have them slip by 
us the quicker. Bend after bend opened, 
spread out, closed. The scene changed 
every minute, and yet was always the 
same. Then at times we were vouch- 
safed openings in the surrounding hills, 
— narrow bits of foreground, hints of a 
something that existed beyond. 

For three hours and more we kept on 
in our serpentine course, for the river 
meandered as whimsically as if it still 
had a choice of its own in the matter. 
Then gradually the land about began to 
make overtures toward sociability. The 
trees on the banks disappeared, the banks 
themselves decreased in height; then 
the river took to a more genial flow, and 
presently we were ware of the whole 
countryside to the right coming down in 
one long sweep to the water’s edge. 

The preface was over. The stream 
was to have a breathing-spell of air and 
sunlight before its great plunge into sixty 
miles of twilight cafion. With a quick 


ing roar. 
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turn of his rudder oar the boatman in 
the stern brought the flat-bottomed craft 
round, and in a jiffy she lay beached on 
the shingle at Tokimata. 
high noon. 

The greater part of the village kind- 
ly superintended the operation of dis- 
embarking, and then the more active of 
its inhabitants trotted before as guides 
to the inn. For our boat would go no 
further, and therefore all our belong- 
ings had to come out. It was only when 
we inquired for further conveyance that 
the crowd showed signs of satiety and 
edged off. ‘To our importunities on this 
head the populace were statuesque, or 


It was now 


worse. A Japanese assent is not always 
the most encouraging of replies, and a 
Japanese “ No” touches in you a depth 
not unlike despair. ‘They have a way 
of hinting the utter hopelessness of your 
wish, past, present, and to come, an eter- 
nity of impossibility to make you regret 
that you ever were born. After we had 
reached the inn, and had stated our 
wants to a more informed audience, we 
were told that the nautical part of the 
inhabitants were in the fields, gather- 
ing mulberry leaves for the silkworms. 
From the bribe we offered to induce a 
change in pursuit, we judged money to 
be no object with them. There remained 
nothing, therefore, but the police. 

It is good policy never to invoke the 
law except in the last extremity, for you 
are pretty sure to have some flaw shown 
up in you before you are through with 
it. The law in this case was repre- 
sented, Yejiro found, by a person still 
yellow with the jaundice. He met the 
demand for boatmen with the counter- 
demand for the passport, and when this 
was produced his official eye at once de- 
tected its anachronism. 

“ This,” said he, “is not in order. I 
do not see how you can go on at all.” 

To add artificial impossibility to nat- 
ural was too much. Yejiro answered 
that he had better come to the inn; 
which he accordingly did. Poor man! 
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I pitied him. For, in the first place, he 
was still jaundiced ; and, in the second, 
although conscious of guilt as I was, I 
was much the less disturbed of the two. 
I was getting used to being a self-smug- 
gler; while he, as the Japanese say, 
was “taihen komarimasii”’ (exceeding- 
ly “know not what to do”), a phrase 
which is a national complaint. In this 
instance he had cause. What to do 
with so hardened a sinner was a problem 
passing his powers. Here was a law- 
breaker, who by rights should at once 
be bundled back to Tokyé under police 
surveillance. But he could not go him- 
self, he had no one to send, and, further- 
more, the delinquent seemed only too 
willing to escort himself there, free of 
government expense, as speedily as pos- 
sible. All I had to do was to whet his 
perception that the sooner boatmen were 
got, the sooner I should be on the right 
side of the law again. After a conflict 
with himself he went in search of men. 
I was left to study the carp-pond, 
with its gold and silver fish, the pivot of 
attention of the pretty little garden court 
which stood handy to the kitchen. This 
juxtaposition was no accident; for such 
ponds are landscape and larder in one. 
Between meals the fish are scenery; at 
the approach of the dinner hour they 
turn into game. The inn guest, having 
sufficiently enjoyed the gambols of future 
repasts, picks out his dish to suit his 
taste or capacity, and the fish is instant- 
ly netted and translated to the gridiron. 
The survivors, none the wiser, continue 
to steamboat about, intent on their own 
dinners, flashing their colors as they 
turn their armored sides in and out of 
the light. Eccentric nature has fitted 
these prototypes of navigation with all 
the modern improvements. Double and 
even triple sets of screws are common 
things in tails, and sometimes the fins 
too are duplex. As for me, I had nei- 
ther the heart nor the stomach to help 
depopulate the pond. But I took much 
mechanical delight in the motions of 
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the fishes; so I fed them instead of 
they me. 

I had my choice between doing this 
and watching the late boatmen at their 
dinner in the distance. No doubt moods 
have an esthetic conscience of their 
own, — they demand appropriate set- 
ting; for 1 was annoyed at the hilarity 
of these men over their midday meal. I 
bore them no malice, but I must own I 
should have preferred not to have seen 
them thus making free with time they 
had declared themselves unable to sell 
to me. 

Thanks in part to my quality of out- 
law, and in part to four hours’ propitia- 
tion of the gods of delay, the jaundiced 
policeman finally succeeded in beating 
up a crew. ‘There were four conscripts 
in all, kerchiefed, not to say petticoated, 
in the native nautical costume, — a cos- 
tume not due to being fresh-water sailors, 
since their salt-water cousins are given 
to a like disguise of sex. These mari- 
ners made us wait while they finished 
their preparations. It meant a long 
voyage to them,—a facilis descensus 
Averni ; sed revocare gradum, — a very 
long pull. Then the bow was poled off, 
the current took us in its arms and 
swung us out into the stream, and the 
crowd on the shingle dropped perspec- 
tively astern. 

While I was still standing gazing at 
lessening Tokimata, I heard a ery from 
behind me, and, turning, ducked just in 
time to escape being unceremoniously 
somersaulted into the water by a hawser 
stretched from bank to bank at a level 
singularly suited to such a trick. The 
rope was the stationary half of a ferry 
to which I had neglected to make time- 
ly obeisance. It marked, indeed, an in- 
cipient stage in the art of suspension 
bridges, the ferryboat itself supporting 
a part of the weight, while the ferry- 
man pulled it and himself across. We 
met several more in the course of the 
next few minutes, before which we all 
bowed down into the bottom of the boat, 
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while the hawser scraped, grumbling 
impotently, overhead. 

Our boat was of adaptive build. It 
was forty-five feet long, not quite four 
feet wide, and somewhat over two feet 
deep. ‘These proportions and the char- 
acter of the wood made it exceeding 
lithe, so that it bent like a willow be- 
fore necessity. In the stern stood the 
headman, wielding for rudder an oar 
half as long again as those the others 
used. There was very little rowing done, 
nor was there need; the current itself 
took us along at racing speed. 

Shortly after ducking under the last 
ferry rope we reached the gateway to 
the cafion. Some rapids made an intro- 
duction, rocks in places jutting out of 
the foam; and while we were still cur- 
veting to the waves the hills suddenly 
closed in upon the stream in two beet- 
ling cliffs, spanned surprisingly by a 
lofty cantalever bridge. A person who 
chanced to cross at the moment stopped 
in mid-path to watch us through. The 
stream swept us in, and the countryside 
contracted to a vanishing vista behind. 
We were launched on our long cajion 
voyage. 

The change was as immediate as a 
thunderstorm on a smiling summer after- 
noon. It was an eclipse of the earth by 
the earth itself. Dark rocks picketed 
with trees rose in still darker shadow on 
either hand, higher than one could see. 
The black river swirled beside us, silent, 
sullen, swift. At the bottom of that 
gorge, untrodden by man, borne by the 
dark flood that, untouched by sunlight, 
coiled snakelike along, we seemed ad- 
ventured on some never to be forgotten 
Styx. 

For some time we had voyaged thus 
with a feeling not unlike awe, when all 
at once there was a bustle among the 
boatmen, and one of them went forward 
and stood up in the bow. We swept 
round a corner, and saw our first great 
rapids three hundred yards ahead. We 
could mark a dip in the stream, and 
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then a tumbled mass of white water, 
while a roar as of rage came out of the 
body of it. As we swept down upon 
the spot, the man in the bow began beat- 
ing the gunwale with his oar in regular- 
ly repeated raps. ‘The board gave out 
a hollow ring that strangely filled the 
river chasm, a sound well calculated to 
terrify the evil spirits of the spot; for 
indeed it was an exorcism of homeo- 
His incantation finished, 
So did the rest of 
us, waiting for the plunge. The boat 
dipped by the bow, darted forward, and 
in a trice we were in the midst of a 
deafening turmoil of boiling waters and 
The breakers laid 
violent hands upon us, grappling at the 
frail gunwale and coming in part aboard, 
and then, as we slipped from their grasp, 
impotently flung their spray in our faces, 
and with a growl dropped astern. The 
boat trembled like a leaf, and was still 
trembling when, with nightmare speed, 
the thing had slid into the past, and we 
were shot out into the midst of the seeth- 
ing flood below. 

Not the least impressive part of the 


pathic design. 
he stood motionless. 


crashing breakers. 


affair was the strange spirit-rapping on 
the bow. The boatmen valiantly assert- 
ed that this was simply for a signal to 
the man in the stern. Undoubtedly now 
the action has largely cloaked itself in 
habit, but that it once was superstitious 
is unquestionable. Devils still constitute 
far too respected a portion of the com- 
munity in peasant parts of Japan. 

The steering the boatmen did was 
clever, but the steering the stream man- 
aged of its own motion was more so; 
for between the rapids proper were 
swirls and whirlpools and races without 
end. The current took us in hand at 
the turns, sweeping us down at full speed 
straight for a rock on the opposite bank, 
and then, just as shipwreck seemed in- 
evitable, whisked us round upon the 
other tack. <A thick cushion of water 
had fended the boat off, so that to strike 
would have been as impossible as it 
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: 
looked certain. And then at intervals 
came the roar of another rapid, like a 
stirring refrain, with the boatman in the 
bow to beat the time. So we swept on, 
now through inky eddies of tide, now 
through snow - capped billows, moods 
these of the passing stream, while above 
the grand character of the gorge re- 
mained eternally the same. 


The trees far up, sharp-etched against the blue, 

Let but the river’s strip of skylight through 

To trees below, that on each jutting ledge 

Seant foothold found to overlook the edge, — 

As still as statues in their niches there, 

Where no breeze stirred the ever-shadowed 
air, — 

Spellbound spectators, crowded tier on tier 

From where the lowest, bending to be near 

The shock of spray, with leaves a-tremble 
stood 

In shuddering gaze above the swirling flood. 

The whole deep chasm some vast natural nave 

That to the thought a touch of grandeur gave, 

And touch of grace, — for that wistaria clung 

Upon the trees, its grapelike bunches hung 

In stretch to catch 
stream : 


their semblance in the 


Pale purple clusters, meant to live in dream, 
Placed high above man’s predatory clutch, 

To sight alone vouchsafed, from harming touch 
Wisely withheld as he is hurried past, 

And thus the more a memory to last, 

A violet vision; there to stay — fair fate — 
Forever virginly inviolate. 


Slowly the strip of sky overhead be- 
came steeped in color, the half light at 
the bottom of the gorge deepened in 
tint, and suddenly a turn brought us out 
at a blaze in the cliff, where a handful 
of houses straggled up toward the outer 
world. We had reached Mitsushima, a 
shafting in the tunnel, and our halting- 
place for the night. 


XXI. 


TO THE SEA. 

It was a ten minutes’ walk, the next 
morning, from the inn down to the boat : 
an ever-winding path along a succession 
of terraces studded with trees just break- 
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ing into leaf, and dotted with cottages, 
whose folk gave us good-day as we 
passed. The site of the village sloped 
to the south, its cheek full turned to the 
sunshine that stole down and kissed it 
as it lay. 
amid the slumbering air, it made as 


On this lovely May morning, 


amorous a bit of springtide as the heart 
could wish. In front of us, in vignette, 
stretched the stream, half a mile of it 
to where it turned the corner. Each sue- 
ceeding level of terrace reset the picture, 
as if for trial of effect. 

The boat was waiting, lightly ground- 
ed on a bit of shingle 
of the current. 


left by a turn 
Several enthusiastic fol- 
lowers accompanied us out to it with re- 
spectful insistence. 

On reaching our craft, we found, to 
our surprise, that it was full of bales 
of merchandise, of large and plethoric 
habit. We asked in astonishment what 
this cargo meant. The men answered 
sheepishly that it was to make the boat 
ride better. The boat had ridden well 
enough the day before, and on general 
principles should, it would seem, ride all 
the better for being light. But indeed 
their guilt was plain. Our rascally boat- 
men, who had already charged a good- 
ly sum for their craft, had thought to 
serve two masters, and, after having 
leased the whole boat to me, were in- 
tending now to turn a dishonest penny 
by shipping somebody else’s goods into 
the bargain. In company with the rest 
of my kind, I much dislike to be imposed 
upon; so I told them they might instant- 
ly take the so-called ballast out again. 
When I had seen the process of disem- 
barkation fairly begun, I relented, decid- 
ing, as long as the bales were already 
aboard, to take them on to the first stop- 
ping-place, and there put them ashore. 

The river, its brief glimpse at civiliza- 
tion over, relapsed again into utter sav- 
agery. Rocks and trees, as wild ap- 
parently as their first forerunners there, 
walled us in on the sides, and appeared 
to do so at the ends, making exit seem 
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an impossibility, and entrance to have 
been a dream. The stream gave short 
reaches, disclosing every few minutes, 
as it took us round a fresh turn, a new 
variation on the old theme. Then, as 
we glided straight our few hundred feet, 
the wall behind us rose higher and high- 
er, stretching out at us as if to prevent 
our possible escape. We had thought it 
only a high cliff, and behold, it was the 
whole mountain side that had stood bar- 
rier there. 

I cannot accent the wildness of it all 
better than did a certain sight we came 
With- 
out the least warning, a bend in the cur- 
rent introduced us to a fishing-pole and 


upon suddenly, round a corner. 


a basket reposing together on the top 
of arock. ‘These two hints at human- 
ity sat all by themselves, keeping one 
another company ; no other sign of 
man was visible anywhere. The pair of 
waifs gave one an odd feeling, as might 
the shadow of a person apart from the 
person himself. There was something 
uncanny in their commonplaceness in 
so uncommon a place. While we were 
still wondering at the whereabouts of 
their owner, another turn disclosed him 
by a sort of cove where his boat lay 
drawn up. Indeed, it was an ideal spot 
for an angler, and a lucrative one as 
well, for the river is naturally full of 
fish, Were I the angler I have seen 
others to be, I would encamp here for 
the rest of my life, and feed off such 
phosphoric diet as I might catch, to the 
quickening of the brain and the compos- 
ing of the body. But, fortunately, man 
has more of the river than of the rock 
in his composition, and, whether he will 
or no, is steadily being hurried past such 
nicks in life toward adventures beyond. 

The rapids here were, if anything, 
finer than those above Mitsushima. There 
are said to be more than thirty of them 
in all. Some have nicknames, as “ the 
Turret,” “the Adze,” “ Boiling Rice,” 
and “the Mountain Bath.” Probably 
all of them have distinctive appellations, 
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but one cannot ask the names of every- 
body in a procession. There were some 
bad enough to give one a sensation. Two 
of the worst rocks have been blown up, 
but enough still remain to point a mo- 
mentary moral or adorn an after tale. 
All were exhilarating. Through even 
the least bad I should have been more 
than sorry to have come alone. But con- 
fiding trust in the boatmen was not mis- 
placed ; for, if questionable in their mor- 
als, they were above reproach in their 
watercraft. 

The rapids were incidents ; the gorge 
we had always with us, superb cleft that 
it was, hewn as by some giant axe, 
notching the mountain chain imperious- 
ly for passage. Hour 
with the same setting. 


followed hour 
How the river 
first took it into its head to come through 
so manifestly unsuitable a place is a se- 
eret for the geologist to tell; but I for 
one wish I had been by to see. 

From morning till noon we raced 
with the water at the bottom of the 
eafion. Each turn was like, and yet 
unlike, the one before, so that I wonder 
that I have other than a blurred com- 
posite picture on my mind’s plate. Yet 
certain bits have picked themselves out 
and ousted the rest, and the river comes 
up to me in thought as vivid as in life. 

These repeated disclosures that dis- 
closed nothing lulled us at last into a 
happy unconsciousness of end in this 
subterranean passage to a lower world. 
Though we were cleaving the mountain 
chain in part against the grain, indeed 
because we were, it showed no sign of 
giving out; until, without premonition, a 
curve shot us out at the foot of a village 
perched so perpendicularly on terraces 
that it almost overhung the stream. It 
was called Nishinotd, and consisted of a 
street that sidled up between the dwell- 
ings in a more than alpine way. Up it 
we climbed aerially to a tea house for 
lunch ; but not before I had directed the 
boatmen to discharge the smuggled goods. 

In another hour we were under way 
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again less the uninvited bales, which, 
left sitting all alone on the sands, mute- 
ly reproached us till they could be seen 
no more. At the first bend the gorge 
closed round about us as rugged as ever. 
The rapids were not so dangerous as 
those above, but the stream was still fast, 
if less furious. When we looked at the 
water we did not appear to be moving 
at all, and when we looked up again at 
the bank we almost lost our balance for 
the sudden start. 

Then gradually a change crept over 
the face of things. ‘The stream grew a 
thought more steady, the caiion a shade 
less wild. 
more rapids, — our last, the boatmen 
said. The river began to widen, the 
mountains standing more respectfully 
apart. They let us see nothing new, 
but they showed us more of themselves, 
and grand buttresses they made. Then 
the reaches grew longer, and other hills 
less high became visible ahead. 


We passed through some 


sy all 
signs we were come to the beginning of 
the end. Another turn, and we were 
confronted with a real view, —a very 
hilly view, to be sure, but one that be- 
longed to the world of man. It was like 
coming out of a tunnel into the light. 

The current hurried us on. At each 
bend the hills in front rose less wild 
than at the bend before. Villages be- 
gan to dot the shores, and the river 
spread out and took its ease. Another 
curve, and we no longer saw hills and 
rocks ahead. <A great plain stretched 
before us, over which our eyes wandered 
at will. Looking back, we marked the 
mountains already closing up in line. I 
tried to place the river’s gap, but the 
barrier had grown continuous to the eye. 
As if we had been adventurers in a 
fairy tale, the opening through which 
we had come had closed unrecognizably 
behind us. 

In front all was an every-day plain, 
with people tilling it, and hamlets; and 
in the immediate foreground, directly 
athwart our course, a ferryboat full of 
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folk. As we bore down between it and 
the landing-place, two men gesticulated 
at us from the bank. We swerved in 
toward them. They shouted something 
to the boatmen, and Yejiro turned to 
me. The wayfarers asked if we would 
There 
was no regular conveyance, and they 
much desired to reach the Tédkaidé that 
night. What would I do? 

“Oh! Very well,” said I reluctant- 
ly, ‘take them on board.” 


let them go with us to the sea. 


So it had come to this. after our ro- 
mantic, solitary voyage! We were to 
end as a common carrier, after all. One 
is born a demigod, the French say, to 
die a grocer. 

Our passengers were honest and busi- 


ness-like. Soon after coming aboard 


they offered to pay for their passage, — 


an offer I politely declined. Then they 
fell to chatting with Yejiro, and I doubt 
not in five minutes had possessed them- 
selves of all our immediate history. 
Meanwhile, the river was lazily drop- 
On the left, 
at a respectful distance, a long, low rise, 
like a bit of fortification, 
definitely in the same direction, by way 


ping us down to the sea. 
‘an down in- 


of encouraging the stream. 
Was this 
ing bit of water indeed our wild Ten- 
Once 
we had a bathetic bit of excitement over 


Pitiable sup- 
position ! meadow-meander- 


riigawa? It seemed impossible. 
a near case of grounding, where the 
water had spread itself out to ripple 
down to a lower level. This was all to 
recall the past. The stream had grown 
steady and profitable. More than once 
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we passed craft jarringly mercantile, 
and even some highly respectable auto- 
matic water-wheel boats anchored in the 
current, nose to tail, in a long line, ap- 
parently paddling up stream, but never 
advancing an inch. All these sights 
had a workaday, machine look like mid- 
dle age. 

The afternoon aged to match. The 
sun began to dip behind the distant 
hills; and toward the east, in front 
of us, came out the long outline of the 
Tokaidd bridge, three quarters of a 
mile in length, like a huge caterpillar 
crawling methodically across the river 
bed. Gradually we drew toward it, till 
its myriad legs glinted in the sunset 
glow; and then, as we swept under, it 
wheeled round, to become instantly a 
gaunt stalking silhouette against the sky. 
From below, by the river’s mouth, the 
roar of the surf came forebodingly up 
out of the ashen east; but in the west 
was still a glory, and as I turned to it I 
seemed to look down the long vista of 
the journey to western Noto by the sea. 
I thought how I had pictured it to my- 
self before starting, and then how little 
the facts had fitted the fancy. It had 
lost and gained; if no longer maiden, it 
was mine, and the glamour that fringes 
the future had but changed to the gla- 
mour that gilds the past. Distance had 
brought it all back again. Delays, dis- 
comforts, difficulties, disappeared, and 
its memory rose as lovely as the sky 
past which I looked. For the better 
part of place or person is the thought it 
leaves behind. 

Percival Lowell. 
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DIvERGENT as the zone and pole 

Are man’s gross body and white soul; 
Yet both must win to heavenly light, 
Or walk the shadow-ways of night. 


Thomas S. Collier. 
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PREHISTORIC MAN ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


CALIFORNIA, after having been a po- 
tent factor in the history of modern 
times, seems likely to contribute in a 
very positive manner to our knowledge 
of the earliest history of mankind. An 
object of greatest moment with arche- 
ologists is to find early relics of man so 
related to geological changes as to give 
definite information concerning their an- 
tiquity. An implement or skeleton found 
upon the surface may be of great anti- 
quity ; the same things found imbedded 
in certain well-defined geological strata 
must be of great antiquity, and thus the 
sciences of archeology and geology be- 
come united in their interests. 

About twenty-five years ago much dis- 
cussion was created by the report that 
implements and human relies of tertiary 
age had been found upon the flanks of 
the Sierra Nevada in California. The 
geologist responsible for this report was 
Professor J. D. Whitney, of Harvard 
College, then and for some years after 
in charge of the Geological Survey of 
California. The facts of most interest 
reported by him relate to a region in the 
vicinity of Sonora, near the boundary 
line between Tuolumne and Calaveras 
counties, and about one hundred and fif- 
ty miles directly east of San Francisco. 
This is a portion of California in which 
the early gold excitement was intense ; 
many million dollars’ worth of the metal 
having been found in the surface gravels 
of the vicinity. Before giving, however, 
the particulars about the discovery of 
the Calaveras skull and other relies of 
early man in the same neighborhood, it 
will be profitable to fix the reader’s 
attention upon the geological problems 
relating to the case. 

By the geologist the whole region 
west of the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers is spoken of as new. In the ear- 
liest geological times, when the Atlantic 


coast was already outlined, and the 
northeastern part of the continent had 
been elevated long enough to show signs 
of great age, the whole area west of the 
Mississippi Valley, with the exception, 
perhaps, of some long, low lines of is- 
lands marking the course of the Rocky 
and Sierra Nevada mountains, was still 
beneath the ocean level. As the build- 
ing of the continent proceeded, and the 
great areas of stratified rock between the 
Alleghenies and the Mississippi River 
were formed, the development was still 
slow west of this region; so that, long 
after the eastern half of the continent 
had assumed nearly its present form, it 
was separated from the western part by 
a vast expanse of water, extending from 
the Mississippi to the very edge of the 
Rocky Mountains. These plains were 
for the most part deposited during the 
cretaceous period, which just preceded 
the tertiary. At the close of the ere- 
taceous period, the whole region slowly 
rose from its watery depths. So exten- 
sive was the area of elevation, however, 
that the strata were scarcely disturbed, 
and they have retained still their practi- 
sally horizontal position, sloping gradu- 
ally up to the west from Omaha at an 
average rate of not more than ten feet 
to the mile. 

But the elevation of this region was 
not uniform in all its parts, and fresh- 
water lakes occupied the depressions, 
and remained for a long time, covering 
a great portion of Nebraska and Wyo- 
ming, and territory adjacent. These 
lakes lasted through the tertiary period, 
and there were accumulated in them the 
immense beds of sediment inclosing the 
gigantic reptiles and the diminutive fos- 
sil horses concerning which so much has 
been written by Professors Cope and 
Marsh. From these fossils it appears 
that the shores of these lakes witnessed 
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several of the most important stages in 
the evolution of existing animals. 

While this period of fresh-water lakes 
was obtaining east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, what is now the Pacifie coast still 
remained deep beneath the level of the 
sea. The Coast Range, which presents 
a solid front to the Pacific Ocean from 
the straits of Juan de Fuca to the Bay 
of San Francisco, and thence onward to 
beyond the southern limit of Califor- 
nia, consists of rocks containing marine 
At the 
time of their deposition, the waters of 
the Pacific beat directly against the 
flanks of the Sierra Nevada, more than 
In that 
erumpling of the earth’s crust, however, 
which has periodically built, one by 
one, the various mountain systems of 
the world, the Coast Range was at last 
thrust as a barrier between the flanks 
of the Sierra and the Pacifie Ocean, 
leaving between the old mountain sys- 


fossils entirely of tertiary age. 


one hundred miles to the east. 


tems and the new one of the most re- 
markable valleys in the world. Enter- 
ing through the Golden Gate to the 
Bay of San Francisco, and ascending 
its principal eastern tributary for about 
fifty miles, the traveler finds himself 
where the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin rivers meet, the one coming from 
the north, the the south. 
These streams bring together the drain- 


other from 
age of valleys whose united length is 
more than four hundred miles, 
breadth between the mountains aver- 
aging something like seventy-five miles. 
Eastward from these valleys the ascent 
to the summits of the Sierra Nevada is 
pretty regular, and is accomplished in a 
distance of about one hundred miles. 


their 


From these heights, with many peaks 
upwards of fourteen thousand feet above 
the sea, one sees upon the horizon to 
the west the continuous line of the Coast 
Range, while to the east he looks out 
on the barren wastes of the great inclosed 
basin, extending several hundred miles 
in width to the Wahsatch Mountains. 
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For about two thousand feet up the 
western flanks of the Sierra the rocks 
consist of hard slatestone of the triassic 
period, which comes in the geological 
horizon just below the cretaceous strata 
so extensively developed east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The fact that the 
western foothills of the Sierra belong 
to the triassic age shows that they were 
existing as dry land during the long 
period required for the deposition of 
the sediment now constituting the Coast 
Range ; otherwise tertiary deposits would 
have covered the foothills of the Sierra 
also. ‘The upper part of the Sierra con- 
sists of massive granite, which may have 
existed as dry land from a very early 
geological period. 

We have already remarked that the 
ascent eastward from this central valley 
of California to the summit of the Sierra 
is along a pretty regular slope, and can 
be made without great inconvenience. 
But if, at any point midway between the 
base and the summit, one endeavors to 
go north or south parallel with the axis 
of the range, he finds the journey beset 
with great difficulties. The immense 
snowfall in the higher altitudes gives 
rise to frequent torrents, which, in flow- 
ing down the western flanks, have in all 
sases worn gorges of great depth, scarce- 
ly ever less than two thousand feet, and 
sometimes much more. The Yosemite 
and Hetch-Hetchy valleys are the best 
known examples, the former being an 
enlargement of the gorge of the Merced 
River, and the latter of that of the Tuo- 
lumne. 

All along the flanks of the Sierra, 
also, from two to four thousand feet 
above the base, there exists a most re- 
markable belt of gravel which was doubt- 
less deposited by streams corresponding 
in the main with existing lines of drain- 
age, but at a time when the supply of 
water was greater than at present, and 
when there were no deep channels to 
determine and limit, as now, the direc- 
tion of the water’s flow. The deep 
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mountain gorges had not yet been made. 
These gravels are of enormous extent, 
and in places hundreds of feet in depth, 
and have proved to be one of the great- 
est depositories of gold ever discovered. 
It is the activity of miners in searching 
for this coveted metal which has laid 
the gravel banks open to the inspection 
of scientific men, and so revealed the hid- 
den archeological treasures. Now for 
more than forty years miners have been 
at work upon these banks by every con- 
ceivable process, — with butcher-knives, 
picks, shovels, gunpowder, dynamite, and 
jets of water,— to separate the gold 
from the immense quantities of gravel 
with which it is associated. 

In these operations there have, from 
time to time, come to light sufficient 
relics of human workmanship to give a 
faint clue to the domestic arts prevail- 
ing in the region at the time of the de- 
position of the gravel; but the cireum- 
stances have not been favorable either 
for the discovery or the preservation of 
many relics of any kind. Especially is 
this true of the more recent modes of 
mining, in which the vast deposits are 
attacked by directing against them jets 
of water under tremendous hydraulic 
pressure, such as to tear everything to 
pieces. Hence we cannot suppose that 
anything more than a small part of the 
remains either of animals or of man 
and his workmanship which these beds 
of gravel originally contained has been 
saved from destruction. The introduc- 
tion of hydraulic mining will account 
also for the fact that the most of the 
discoveries valuable to the paleontolo- 
gist and to the archeologist were made 
in the earlier periods of the gold ex- 
citement, when simpler modes of mining 
were in vogue. 

As is to be expected, many of the 
objects of archeological interest coming 
to the notice of the miners are poorly 
authenticated, since, in the eagerness 
shown for the gold, little attention has 
been paid to objects of mere curiosity. 
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But from many different places stone 
mortars and pestles of rude manufac- 
ture have been reported by the miners 
as discovered in the gold-bearing gravel. 
Whether in most cases these objects may 
not have fallen down from near the sur- 
face of the gravel, and whether in some 
instances their location in the gravel 
may not have been determined by in- 
trusive burial or by local landslides, it 
is impossible to determine, as quite gen- 
erally the miners are too intent on their 
main business to observe all these par- 
ticulars or retain them in their memory. 
But so many 
been reported 


of such discoveries have 
as to make it altogether 
improbable that the miners were in every 
case mistaken; and we must conclude 
that rude stone implements do actually 
occur in connection with the bones of 
various extinct animals in the undis- 
turbed strata of the gold-bearing gravel. 

Properly enough, however, Professor 
Whitney and other scientific men have 
been slow to build any archeological 
theory except on facts which were ca- 
pable of definite proof; and as in this 
instance we are called upon to prove our 
facts as well as our theories, since up 
to the present time both have been per- 
sistently challenged, it will be necessary 
to discuss somewhat in detail the evi- 
dence adduced by Professor Whitney 
some years ago, as well as to present 
the confirmatory evidence which has re- 
cently come to light. 

As will have been perceived, the 
reported occurrence of human remains 
in uncovered banks of gravel is speeial- 
ly open to suspicion from the possibil- 
ity of the remains having been buried 
subsequent to the deposition of the ma- 
terial. Whether this were the case or 
not might indeed be determined by a 
well-trained and accurate observer, if his 
attention were called to the situation in 
time; but the chances of having such 
an observer upon the ground at the in- 
stant of discovery are, as any one can 
see, very small. It becomes, therefore, 
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an object of great importance to find 
remains in such a situation that their 
position can be satisfactorily proved by 
the ordinary kinds of evidence. The 
opportunity to obtain such proof is pre- 
sented by the existence of another class 
of geological facts, which we will now 
describe. 

One of the most remarkable of all 
the natural features west of the Rocky 
Mountains is to be found in the exten- 
sive lava beds which cover so much of 
the surface. So immense are these de- 
posits that when they were first report- 
ed the European geologists, with general 
consent, discredited the stories, and set 
them down as Western exaggerations. 
But all are now convinced that at the 
first the half had not been told. There 
are hundreds of thousands of square 
miles west of the Rocky Mountains 
which have been covered by these vast 
lava flows; and this since the beginning 
of the tertiary period, and in consider- 
able part during the glacial period. The 
larger and more continuous area ex- 
tends from the northern part of Califor- 
nia, over Oregon, Washington, and Brit- 
ish Columbia, and up the Snake River 
valley in Idaho to the Yellowstone Park. 

The thickness of these lava deposits 
is as surprising as their superficial ex- 
tent. For fifty miles or more the great 
eafion of Snake River, in the vicinity of 
Shoshone Falls in Idaho, is bounded on 
either by perpendicular walls of 
columnar basalt from 300 to 700 feet in 
height, and in a portion of its course by 
perpendicular walls 1000 feet in height, 
the upper half of which is basalt, and 
the lower half an older eruptive rock. 
At the cascades of the Columbia Riv- 
er, which occur where the stream cuts 
through the axis of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, the rocks on either side, to a 
height of from 3000 to 4000 feet, con- 
sist of this late tertiary or post-tertiary 
basalt, the whole mountain range at this 
point being composed of that material ; 
while seventy miles to the south of this 


side 
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the great basaltic plain has been cut 
into by the Deschutes River for a dis- 
tance of one hundred and forty miles, 
to a depth of from 1000 to 2500 feet, 
without reaching the bottom of the lava. 

But it would be a mistake to think of 
all this lava as belonging to one con- 


~ 


tinuous flow. Examination shows, on 
the contrary, that there has been a great 
number of centres of eruption, and in 
places, especially in the Snake River val- 
ley, numerous circular, fresh - looking 
craters, a few hundred feet in height, 
dot the surface of the great basaltic 
plain. Many of these can be seen by 
the traveler from the car windows on 
the Oregon Short Line Railroad, which 
passes through Idaho. These craters 
are not sufficient, however, to account 
for the vast lava plains surrounding 
them. They represent rather points 
where the expiring volcanic forces have 
kept relief vents open, which in some 
eases have been active until within a 
few centuries. But the great mass of 
the lava must have poured forth from 
fissures now covered from sight by their 
own ejected material. In dis- 
tant geological age, when the erosive 
agencies ever at work shall have laid 
bare the roots of these mountains, as 
has already been done in northern Scot- 
land and in New England, these filled- 
up fissures will appear as trap-dykes, 
like those with which we are familiar in 
the Palisades of the Hudson, and in East 
and West Rocks, on either side of New 
Haven. 

The geological disturbances which 
vaused these late, or post-tertiary, lava 
flows on the Pacific coast, while great- 
est north of California, extended with 
more or less force all the way down to 
the Mexican border, especially in the 
great basin between the Rocky and the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. In one place, 
as Major Powell has detailed, the lava 
poured into the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado, which was already in exist- 
ence, and dammed up the waters of that 


some 
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river, making a temporary lake, which 
must have continued until the stream 
had time to wear down a new channel 
through the lava dam. West of the 
Sierra Nevada in California the lava 
flows were infrequent, except in the 
northern part of the State; but, fortu- 
nately, in the vicinity of Sonora there 
was one which has produced just the 
conditions which the archzologist so 
strongly desires to find. 

During the deposition of the gold- 
bearing gravel upon the western flanks 
of the Sierra, and especially towards 
the latter part of that period, there 
were great outbursts of volcanic mate- 
rial near the summits of the range, and 
twenty or twenty-five miles north of 
Yosemite Park. When this eruption 
had nearly spent itself, a vast stream of 
liquid lava flowed down the side of the 
mountain through the shallow valley of 
the ancient Stanislaus River, filling up its 
channel, and covering its extensive gravel 
deposits. Thus these gravels have been 
preserved from disturbance, and the an- 
tiquity of the objects of geological or 
archzeological interest found in them is 
certified to by the best of testimony. For 
forty miles or more from its source this 
molten stream came down the mountain 
side, following nearly the line between 
Calaveras and Tuolumne counties, and 
extending fifteen or twenty miles be- 
yond Sonora at two or three points. The 
modern Stanislaus River has cut across 
its former bed, and now flows in a gorge 
from 1200 to 2000 feet deeper than the 
old valley which was occupied and filled 
up by the ancient lava stream; and the 
long, winding, even surface of this lava 
appears as a conspicuous flat - topped 
ridge, known as Table Mountain. In 
many places the rims of the valley which 
originally directed the course of the lava 
flow have been worn away by existing 
streams, so that the walls on either side 
present a perpendicular face, one hun- 
dred feet or more in height. 

Early in the mining excitement, it 
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was found that the auriferous gravel 
of the ancient Stanislaus River ran un- 
der Table Mountain, and an incredible 
amount of money has been expended in 
efforts to penetrate it, and reach its de- 
positories of precious metal. Millions of 
dollars are said to have been spent in 
driving tunnels through the rim rock, 
and in sinking shafts from the surface 
of the lava, in order to bring to the 
light of day the buried treasures of this 
singularly preserved deposit. 

The evidence that human implements 
and fragments of the human skeleton 
have been found in the stratum of gravel 
underneath the lava of Table Mountain 
seems to be abundantly sufficient; but 
as the witnesses have been challenged, 
and as so much depends upon the truth 
of their report, it is necessary to give 
the evidence again in some detail. One 
of the most active collectors in the vi- 
cinity of Sonora was Dr. Snell, a man 
of unquestioned reputation and intelli- 
gence. At different times from 1850 to 
1860 various implements and a human 
jaw were given to him by miners, with 
the statement that they came “ from un- 
der Table Mountain,” — a form of state- 
ment which we have seen can have no 
ambiguity of meaning. If, therefore, 
these miners told the truth, the objects 
in question must have lain in the posi- 
tion in which they were found ever since 
the period of this great lava flow. One 
of the stone implements thus described 
seems to have served as the handle for 
a bow, and there were, besides, one or 
two spearheads and “several scoops or 
ladles with well-shaped handles.” With 
reference to these objects, Professor 
Whitney remarks that there is no evi- 
dence except the simple word of the mi- 
ners; but in the absence of any motive 
for deception, as in this case, when they 
were presented to a collector without 
price, that ought to be sufficient to es- 
tablish the facts. There was, however, 
one object in this collection, namely, a 
stone implement for grinding, which Dr. 
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Snell says he himself took from a car- 
load of dirt as it came out of one of the 
shafts under Table Mountain. 

During this same decade, Hon. Paul 
K. Hubbs, a well-known citizen of Val- 
lejo, Cal., and at one time state super- 
intendent of public instruction, found a 
portion of a human skull in the mining 
sluice into which the dirt from one of 
the shafts under Table Mountain was 
being shoveled ; and there was clinging 
to the specimen, when found, portions of 
the gold-bearing gravel. This fragment 
given by Mr. Hubbs to Rev. C. F. 
Winslow, who divided it into two pieces, 
and sent one to the Boston Society of 
Natural History, the other to the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Sciences; and an 


was 


account of the discovery is given in the 
Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
Natural History for October, 1857. The 
point in the tunnel from which the 
bucketful of dirt containing this object 
xame was 180 feet below the surface of 
Table Mountain. At about the same 
time, one of the owners found in this 
shaft, also, a large stone mortar, fifteen 
inches in diameter; but no pains was 
taken to preserve it, and it has disap- 
peared, as the fragment of the skull 
would have done except for the intel- 
ligent interest in it of Mr. Hubbs and 
Mr. Winslow. Important as was this 
discovery by Mr. Hubbs, and though 
promptly reported to two of the best 
known scientific societies of the country, 
it attracted no general notice until Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s attention was turned 
to it, ten or twelve years later, when the 
ground was revisited, the original parties 
were questioned, and the facts as above 
stated were placed beyond reasonable 
doubt. 

Upon making further inquiry, Pro- 
fessor Whitney found in the hands of 
the miners various other articles said to 
have come from under the Sonora Table 
Mountain. Among these was a large 
white marble bead, about an inch and a 
half long and an inch and a quarter in 
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diameter, with a perforation suitable for 
a string. This bead was taken in 1853, 
by Mr. Oliver W. Stevens, trom a car- 
load of gravel as it came out of the 
tunnel. The load was obtained 200 feet 
in, and 125 feet below the surface of 
the lava. Beside the bead there was 
found the tooth of a mastodon. Both 
objects bore evidence in themselves to 
the situation from which they came, be- 
ing partially incrusted with sulphuret 
of iron. Mr. Llewellyn Price also gave 
to Professor Whitney the particulars 
concerning a stone mortar, about thirty 
inches in circumference, which he him- 
self found in 1862 in what was known 
as the Boston tunnel, about 1800 feet 
in from its mouth, and where the over- 
lying lava was more than sixty feet deep. 

Tt will be observed that these are all 
independent cases of evidence, dating 
from the time of greatest activity in 
pushing mines under this lava deposit. 
Unfortunately, the expense of reaching 
the gravel was so great that after a time 
the work was suspended in nearly all the 
mines. It is estimated that in their ef- 
forts to get the gold from under Table 
Mountain the miners spent a million 
dollars more than was ever actually re- 
turned to them. But up to the present 
time spasmodic efforts have been made 
to reach this gold, and the discoveries 
which have recently been made will, in 
the opinion of many, add greatly to the 
force of the evidence previously detailed 
as collected by Professor Whitney. 

At the meeting of the Geological So- 
ciety of America, December 30, 1890, 
three such recent archeological discoy- 
eries were reported as from under Table 
Mountain. Mr. George F. Becker (one 
of the most accomplished and able of 
the gentlemen employed upon the pre- 
sent staff of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, to whom has been commit- 
ted the responsible work of reporting 
upon the gold-bearing gravels of Cali- 
fornia) exhibited to the society a stone 
mortar and some arrowheads or spear- 
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heads, with the sworn statement from 
Mr. J. H. Neale, a well-known mining 
superintendent, of established character, 
that in 1877 he took them with his own 
hand from undisturbed gravel in the 
mine of which he had charge at Raw- 
hide Gulch, under the lava of Table 
Mountain, about five miles southwest 
of Sonora. Upon this testimony, Mr. 
Becker justly remarked that the mining 
superintendents are, of all men in the 
world, best able to judge whether in such 
cases the gravel has been disturbed, since 
that is a point to which their attention is 
constantly directed because of the danger 
encountered when an old working is in- 
tercepted. Besides, there is no evidence 
that the gravel anywhere under Table 
Mountain had ever been worked until 
modern mining operations began. The 
theory that it had been is in the highest 
degree improbable. Therefore it does not 
require an expert to decide whether an 
implement or fossil brought out from un- 
der Table Mountain is from undisturbed 
gravel. A workman can tell just as 
well as a scientific man whether an ob- 
ject came from the end of the tunnel or 
not; and if it did, that is all we need to 
know. 

A second object exhibited by Mr. 
Becker was a pestle, with a communica- 
tion from Mr. Clarence King, who had 
charge, some years ago, of the impor- 
tant geological survey of the fortieth 
parallel, and who was at one time gen- 
eral director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. This pestle was found 
by Mr. King in 1869; and although it 
was not so far under Table Mountain as 
to establish the character of the gravel 
if it had been reported upon by an in- 
experienced observer, yet Mr. King is 
an expert whose judgment in such mat- 
ters should be final, and this was that 
the gravel in which he found the object, 
though but slightly under the face of 
Table Mountain, must have lain in place 
ever since the lava came down and coy- 
ered it. 
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‘The third instance presented at this 
meeting was one brought to my own 
attention while visiting Sonora, last au- 
tumn, the circumstances of which it will 
be instructive to detail somewhat mi- 
nutely. 

Early in October, while waiting in the 
evening to obtain a team to drive from 
Sonora to the Yosemite Park, I chanced 
to meet Mr. C. McTarnahan, a young 
man acting as assistant surveyor of Tuo- 
lumne County. He had been invited to 
the hotel at my request, to give me in- 
formation concerning the mining claims 
about Table Mountain. His knowledge 
respecting these was most definite and 
accurate, and perfectly at his command. 
On inquiring 


g concerning the Valentine 
shaft, which I recalled as one in which 
Professor Whitney had reported archzo- 
logical discoveries, the situation was im- 
mediately indicated to me; but on being 
asked if he had heard of those discover- 
ies, he said that he had not. This, how- 
ever, was not strange, since they were 
made before he was born, and he had 
not read Professor Whitney’s report. 
But he at once said that, three years 
ago, he had himself found a stone mor- 
tar in the Empire mine, which was in 
part owned by his father, and was on the 
opposite side of Table Mountain, about 
a mile from the Valentine shaft. Subse- 
quently I visited the locality, and Mr. 
MeTarnahan drew for me a plan of the 
mine, and indicated the exact place in 
the gravel from which the mortar was 
obtained. The tunnel was driven di- 
agonally 748 feet through the rim of 
the ancient valley, down which the lava 
stream had flowed, and the old gravel 
was reached 175 feet from the western 
edge of the basalt cliff, and 100 or more 
feet below the surface of the flat top 
of Table Mountain. Any one visiting 
the grounds must readily see that here 
there could be no mistake, unless the 
witness had deliberately falsified. But 
that he was not falsifying is evident 
from the established character of the 
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man, from the absence of any motive to 
deceive, and from certain incidental con- 
firmations brought out by later inquiries. 
These last two points will appear in the 
further narrative. 

Upon intimating a desire to see the 
mortar, I was at once informed that it 
was not to be obtained, since he had 
given it to Mrs. M. J. Darwin, of Santa 
Rosa (a town in a distant part of the 
State). After my return to the East 
I wrote to Mrs. Darwin, giving the cir- 
cumstances as related by Mr. McTarna- 
han, and requesting photographs of the 
mortar. These I in due time received, 
they having been taken specially for my 
benefit ; but, to my surprise, they were 
accompanied with the statement that she 
had never before heard that the mortar 
came under Table Mountain, — 
that in fact she had not known any- 


from 


thing about the place in which it had 
been found. 

In answer to a second letter, asking 
for an the 
under which she obtained the object, 
Mrs. Darwin wrote that she was visit- 


account of circumstances 


ing in Sonora, and staying for a short 
time at the house of Mr. MeTarnahan’s 
father, near the Empire mine; that, 
upon occasion of visiting the mine with 
Mr. MecTarnahan’s mother, she saw the 
mortar lying near the mouth of the tun- 
nel, whereupon she expressed her sur- 
prise, saying that it was the first object 
of the kind she had ever seen which 
was not owned and prized by some one, 
adding that she should be glad to own 
one herself. Mrs. McTarnahan at once 
said, “ Put this in your trunk and take 
it home; we have no use for it.”” This 
was done, and nothing more was thought 
or said about it until interest was re- 
vived in the subject by my inquiries, 
three years later. All this agrees with 
what both Mr. Becker and Professor 
Whitney say, —that the miners are not 
on the lookout for such objects as these, 
and do not know their significance, or 
prize them enough to be under any 
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temptation to make false statements re- 
specting them. The accumulation of in- 
stances like this has now been so great 
that it will be difficult for the most 
skeptical to remain unconvinced. 

The above account will prepare the 
reader, therefore, the more easily to 
credit the evidence supporting the gen- 
uineness of the celebrated Calaveras 
skull, which was found under this same 
lava flow, about twelve miles to the 
northeast, and somewhat farther up the 
slope of the mountain. ‘To the detailed 
statement made by Professor Whitney 
my own recent visit to the locality ena- 
bles me to add some important cireum- 
stantial confirmation. The facts are as 
follows: In February, 1866, Mr. Mat- 
tison, a blacksmith, living at Altaville, 
between the two mining camps known 
as Murphy’s and Angel’s, near the line 
between Calaveras and Tuolumne coun- 
ties, was employing his spare earnings 
in running a mining shaft under that 
portion of the Sonora lava flow known 
as Bald Hill. He had penetrated the 
base of the hill with his tunnel until it 
was 150 feet below the surface, the 
intervening space being occupied by dis- 
tinct strata of lava intercalated with thin 
beds of gravel, —the superincumbent 
lava being altogether nearly one hun- 
dred feet thick. Here, in connection 
with some petrified wood, Mr. Mattison 
found, thickly encased in cemented gray- 
el, an object which he first thought was 
the root of a tree. But what he mis- 
took for a root proved to be the lower 
jaw attached to the skull above referred 
to. Having brought the shapeless mass 
to the surface, and finding it of no value 
to himself, Mr. Mattison gave it to Mr. 
Scribner, who was then acting as agent 
for an express company, and who is still 
a prominent and highly respected busi- 
ness man in the neighborhood, living 
now at Angel’s. Mr. Scribner, on per- 
ceiving what it was, at once passed it 
into the hands of Dr. Jones, an intimate 
friend of his, living a few miles away, 
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at Murphy’s. Dr. Jones now resides in 
San Francisco, and, like Mr. Scribner, 
is a gentleman of the highest reputation. 
Not having a very definite idea of the 
situation in which the relic had been 
found, Dr. Jones laid it aside in his 
yard, and paid little attention to it until 
the following June, when Mr. Mattison 
chanced to come to his office for a med- 
ical prescription. Recalling Mr. Mat- 
tison’s relation to the discovery, Dr. 
Jones questioned his patient as to the 
circumstances attending the discovery of 
the skull, and elicited the facts as above 
stated. Dr. Jones immediately commu- 
nicated with Professor Whitney at San 
Francisco, and at his request forwarded 
the skull to him. As soon as was con- 
venient Professor Whitney visited Alta- 
ville, and made a careful examination 
of the evidence, both as to the genuine- 
ness of the discovery and as to the geo- 
logical conditions in which the skull was 
reported to have been found. 

Not long after, Professor Whitney 
was permitted to take the skull with 
him, on his return home to Cambridge, 
where, in connection with Dr. Jeffries 
Wyman, he subjected it to a very care- 
ful investigation, to see if the relic itself 
confirmed the story told by the discov- 
erer; and this it did to such a degree 
that the circumstantial evidence alone 
places its genuineness beyond all reason- 
able question. According to this exam- 
ination, the skull was in a fossilized con- 
dition, —that is, the phosphate of lime 
had been largely replaced by the carbon- 
ate of lime (as would not have been the 
case had it lain near the surface in loose 
gravel), — and evidently it had been ex- 
posed to considerable rough treatment 
while rolled along in the channel of the 
ancient stream. 

It is to be regretted, in some respects, 
that the efforts of Dr. Wyman to deter- 
mine the size and character and fossil- 
ized condition of the skull have removed 
from it the indications of genuineness 
and antiquity furnished by the incrusta- 
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tion of gravel which originally adhered 
to it. Mr. Dall, of Washington, who 
saw it, assures me that the evidence 
thus presented was of a most convincing 
character. 

Such, in brief, is the evidence of the 
genuineness of the human relies report- 
ed as found under the lava of Sonora, 
Table Mountain, California. If it has 
failed heretofore to produce general con- 
viction, this is due partly to the fact 
that it has not been known to the public 
in detail, and partly to the fact that the 
occupation of the Pacific coast by man 
at that early period was supposed to be 
out of harmony with the conditions gen- 
erally thought to have existed at that 
time. Before remarking upon these con- 
ditions, however, a few words should be 
added concerning another discovery re- 
cently made, under circumstances some- 
what similar to those in California, but 
in a locality several hundred miles dis- 
tant. I refer to the so-called ‘“‘ Nampa 
image.” 

This is a skillfully formed miniature 
image of the human body, one inch and 
a half long, made from clay, and slight- 
ly burned, which was brought to my 
notice in October, 1889, by Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, its genuineness being 
certified to by evidence that was _per- 
fectly satisfactory to him, all of which 
IT have detailed in a communication to 
the Boston Society of Natural History, 
and which may be found in their Pro- 
ceedings for January 1, 1890. During 
the past summer, also, I visited the lo- 
eality, and found abundant confirmatory 
evidence. 

The image in question was found 
about August 1, 1889, at Nampa, Ada 
County, Idaho, by Mr. M. A. Kurtz, 
who was engaged in sinking an Artesian 
well. The whole surface of the country 
here is covered with basaltic lava, which 
has poured out from a centre or vent 
thirty or forty miles to the east, but 
which at Nampa has pretty well thinned 
out, being there only fifteen feet thick, 
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and disappearing entirely five miles far- 
ther west. Beneath the thin sheets of 
lava at this place, the well penetrated 
alternate layers of clay and quicksand 
to a depth of 320 feet, from which point 
the image was brought up by the sand- 
pump. A general study of the region 
shows that this lava, like that in Cali- 
fornia, is geologically recent, since in 
both places it overlies late tertiary de- 
posits. But the amount of erosion ef- 
fected by streams subsequent to the vol- 
canic eruption indicates in both cases an 
age which, as we reckon human history, 
is very great, though possibly it may fall 
considerably within a hundred thousand 
years, 

Turning now to consider the condi- 
tions under which man existed at this 
early time upon the Pacific coast, we 
find them extremely interesting apart 
from their mere antiquity, and indica- 
tive of changes of a most striking order 
since man’s first occupation of the re- 
gion. For one thing, the character of 
the vegetation was almost completely 
changed. The existing forests of the 
Pacific slope consist almost entirely of 
coniferous trees. The deciduous, or hard- 
the Atlantic 
coast are either entirely absent from the 
Pacific side of the continent, or are of 
The 
Pacifie coast has indeed maples, ashes, 
poplars, walnuts, oaks, and in Washing- 
ton birches, but they all compare unfa- 
vorably with their brethren upon the At- 
lantic coast, and are so inferior in eco- 
nomic value that, as Professor Gray has 
said, “a passable wagon wheel cannot 
be made of California wood, nor a really 
good one in Oregon.” But California 
has, at the present time, no birch, beech, 
elm, holly, gum-tree, magnolia, catalpa, 
mulberry, linden, or hickory. The flanks 
of the Sierra above the altitude of 2000 
feet are covered with majestic but mo- 


wood, trees familiar on 


smaller size and poorer quality. 


notonous forests of pine, cedar, spruce, 
Sequoia gigantea, and tamarack, inter- 
spersed in the lower portion with inferior 
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kinds of black oak and the diminutive 
California buckeye and manzanita. 

But from the vegetable remains found 
associated with traces of man in the de- 
posits under Table Mountain it would 
appear that, at the time of that volcanic 
outflow, there were no coniferous trees 
on the flanks of the Sierra, whereas 
many of the hard-wood trees above men- 
tioned as now peculiar to the Atlantic 
States flourished there in abundance. 
Primeval man in California found shel- 
ter in forests very similar to those which, 
on the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, covered the whole eastern part of 
the continent. The elm, the birch, the 
willow, the poplar, the sycamore, the 
gum-tree, the magnolia, and the maple 
spread for him their protecting branches, 
while the beech-tree, as well as the oak 
and the fig, added its fruit to his limited 
stock of vegetable food. 

The animal companions of man upon 
the Pacific coast were also, in this early 
period, as different from the existing 
species as were the plants. From the re- 
mains of animals found associated with 
man in deposits beneath Table Moun- 
tain, or others equally old, we find that 
he was then as familiar with the un- 
wieldy form and the long, curved tusk 
of the mammoth and the mastodon as 
the modern inhabitant of India or Af- 
rica now is with the reduced dimen- 
sions of the elephant ; cartloads of their 
fossil bones having been collected from 
the gold-bearing gravels, as might be in- 
ferred from Truthful James’s account of 
the Row upon the Stanislow. The llama, 
an ally to the camel, now confined to 
South America, was another companion 
of man in California at that time. The 
rhinoceros can scarcely be said to have 
been his companion, but from the re- 
mains discovered it could have been no 
unusual event for the hunter of those 
days to have encountered this animal 
in his haunts. Those were times, too, 
when beggars could have ridden on 
horseback, had they been able to domes- 
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ticate any one of the several species of 
the horse which then abounded in the 
region. Extinct gigantic species of the 
cow and deer are also proved, by their 
remains, to have been then living in com- 
panionship with man; while, as is to be 
expected, the wolf was present to worry 
and trouble him. 

From still another point of view, the 
changes which have taken place since 
man became an inhabitant upon the Pa- 
cific coast appear enormous. The vast 
deposits of gold-bearing gravel upon the 
flanks of the Sierra Nevada, in which 
the remains of man are found, are re- 
ferred for their origin to the climatic 
conditions accompanying the great ice 
age of North America. Glaciers, in- 
deed, did not extend far down the sides 
of this range of mountains, since there 
are no signs upon them of the direct ac- 
tion of ice much below the level of 5000 
feet. But the ice age was one of great 
precipitation all over North America, in 
which the rainfall and snowfall were far 
larger than at the present time, and in 
which evaporation was far less than now. 

This climatic condition is clearly in- 
dicated by the great enlargement which 
took place at that time in the lakes of 
the vast interior basin stretching from 
the Sierra to the Wahsatch Mountains. 
The lakes now found in this area have 
no outlet, and are intensely salt ; but un- 
der the influence of the climatic condi- 
tions causing the glacial period Great Salt 
Lake rose to a height of nearly 1000 
feet above its present level, and became 
fresh, pouring its surplus waters north- 
ward through the Port Neuf into the 
Snake River. The various lakes in the 
western part of Nevada also increased 
in corresponding measure, becoming a 
single body of water, nearly 300 miles 
in length and 200 in width. 

It is just such a climate as this, with 
its vast floods of water, which is re- 
quired to explain the immense accumu- 
lations of gold-bearing gravel, already 
described, in which man’s remains have 
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been found. No amount of time would 
cause such accumulations of gravel by 
the action of streams of the size they 
now show. But it may be necessary for 
us to suppose that there has been since 
that period a considerable elevation of 
the axis of the mountains, so that the 
slope of the sides is much greater than 
formerly. The slope now, however, is 
scarcely more than 100 feet to a mile, or 
three degrees, and the frequent earth- 
quakes on the Pacific coast make it not 
at all improbable that the process of 
elevation is still going on. With the 
gentler slope of early times and the in- 
creased floods of the glacial period (fed 
towards the close by the melting gla- 
ciers near the summit), and with the 
watercourses but partially determined, 
we have exactly the conditions necessary 
to account for these immense gravel de- 
posits, and therefore the conditions with 
which we may picture the human race 
to have been for a long time struggling. 

At last there came upon the inhab- 
itants of that region, both man and 
beast, the added disturbances of the vast 
volcanic eruptions which have covered 
so much of the surface with indestructi- 
ble basalt ; though we are not compelled 
to suppose in California any great direct 
destruction of plants and animals by 
these voleanic outbursts. The extine- 
tion of species was due rather to that 
general disturbance of the conditions of 
life brought about by this new element 
in the problem. But that a great ex- 
tinction of plants and animals was indi- 
rectly occasioned is shown by the fact 
already adduced with reference to the 
complete change which has taken place 
in the character of the forests, and in 
large part of the species of animals oc- 
cupying the region. Whether the race 
of men whose remains are found under 
Table Mountain became extinct with 
the horse, rhinoceros, and mammoth, 
or whether it migrated south with the 
llama, we may never know. 

It cannot be denied that the character 
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of man’s remains found beneath the lava 
beds of the Pacific slope is such as to 
indicate a being of no insignificant ca- 
pacity, even though, so far as we can 
see, his actual development was but 
moderate. It is for this reason that so 
great hesitation has been manifested in 
giving credit to the evidence adduced. 
It is said that these remains are out 
of harmony with the other evidence we 
possess concerning the early condition 
of the human race. The mortars and 
pestles, which are the principal utensils 
found beneath Table Mountain, would 
be classed among the so-called smooth- 
stone, or neolithic, implements, — such 
as in Europe are said to belong to a 
comparatively late period in the human 
occupation of that country, — while the 
Nampa image shows a high degree of 
skill in representing the human form. 
The Calaveras skull, too, is by no 
means of inferior type, but is capacious 
enough to have held the brain of a phi- 
losopher. 

Our only answer to these general con- 
siderations is, that it is unsafe to apply 
a classification of facts relating to the 
human race in Europe to a region so 
distant and so peculiarly situated as the 
As 
to the mortars, also, it is proper to ob- 
serve that they are the most natural 
things in the world for rude people to 
invent. 
long in discovering that it is easier to 
pound his acorns in a hollow in the rock 
rather than on a 


western coast of our own continent. 


Even a savage would not be 


flat surface, and it 
would be no great stroke of genius to 
discover that a portable stone with a 
hollow in it would often be of great 
convenience ; and when once introduced, 
the smoothing off of the corners and 
the making of it into a comely shape 
would be almost a matter of course. As 
Professor Putnam has suggested, also, 
some considerable skill in representing 
the human form is, both with children 
and with infant races, in the line of their 
earliest impulses and efforts. Conse- 
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quently, we see no reason, in the nature 
of the case, why the evidence of man’s 
early occupation of the Pacific coast 
should be regarded with incredulity. 

Palzontologists tell us that the ex- 
tinct animals with which prehistoric man 
is associated in California are such as 
were existing in the pliocene, or latter 
portion of the tertiary epoch. Hence, 
if it is necessary to suppose a hard-and- 
fast line separating the tertiary epoch 
from the modern, we should have to say 
that these remains of man under Table 
Mountain relegate the beginnings of his 
history to the tertiary period. But it is 
not probable that these geological peri- 
ods were everywhere sharply separated 
from each other. The tertiary doubt- 
less gradually shaded off or dovetailed 
into the quaternary period; and Mr. 
Becker has given us much reason to be- 
lieve that ancient California was a kind 
of health resort for the lower animals, as 
in these last days it is for man, and that 
these tertiary animals, taking advantage 
of the conditions there favoring them, 
lingered far down into quaternary times. 
The mingling of their bones with those 
of men may indicate, therefore, not so 
much an extremely early date for man 
as an abnormally late date for the spe- 
cies of tertiary animals with which he 
was associated. 

We can scarcely close this account 
without adding a word concerning the 
cause of the extensive outpourings of 
lava which have taken place west of the 
Rocky Mountains in such recent geo- 
logical times. There can be no question 
that these enormous eruptions of basalt 
are correlated with the equally surpris- 
ing facts connected with the glacial pe- 
riod, and, as we have seen, these two 
periods were doubtless closely contempo- 
raneous in California. When now one 
fixes his attention upon the forces ac- 
tually at work tending to disturb the 
equilibrium of the earth’s crust during 
the glacial period, he will see that it 
is by no means a baseless speculation 
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which has suggested a causal connection 
between the accumulation of ice over 
British America and the vast eruption 
of lava at about the same time on the 
Pacific coast. As was stated at the out- 
set, the region from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific coast belongs to the 
later geological eras, and has been sub- 
ject to comparatively recent elevation. 
The Rocky and Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains doubtless mark lines of present 
weakness in the earth’s crust. It is by 
elevations along such lines of weakness 
that the gradually contracting sphere of 
the earth gets relief. 

Now during the glacial period an area 
in North America of about 4,000,000 
square miles, extending northward from 
a line connecting New York and St. 
Louis, was covered with ice to an aver- 
age depth of probably three quarters of 
a mile, making, we may suppose, 3,000,- 
000 cubic miles of ice. This ice repre- 
sents the excess of the snowfall above 
the melting power of the sun over that 
region, and it was all first lifted up in 
vapor from the ocean. ‘To produce a 
glacial mass of such dimensions, water 
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enough was taken from the ocean to 
lower its level, the world over, one hun- 
dred feet. Thus we have the ocean 
beds relieved from an enormous amount 
of pressure, and the same amount con- 
centrated upon the northern and central 
portions of the continent, while there 
never was glacial ice to any great extent 
west of the Missouri River and south of 
Puget Sound. 

Thus, if the crust of the earth be as 
unstable as men of science believe it te 
be, and as, in fact, geologists show it to 
be, we can hardly resist the conviction 
that in the icy accumulations of the gla- 
cial period we have a cause which would, 
by its local pressure alone, lay open im- 
mense fissures along the lines of weak- 
ness west of the Rocky Mountains, and 
force out of them the liquid streams 
of lava which have produced such sig- 
nificant changes upon the Pacific coast. 
And so we are brought anew to admire 
the marvelous complications of the sys- 
tem of nature in which we have our be- 
ing, and to acknowledge that we should 
hesitate long before declaring that any- 
thing anywhere is foreign to man. 

George Frederick Wright. 
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AMORIS. 


SHOULD love return before I die, 
If haply love could live so long, 
He will not come with smile or sigh, 
Nor wake in me the gift of song. 


No, rather with a lordly scorn 
I would receive the fatal trust ; 
For pleasures out of season born 
Are ashes at the core, and dust. 


And beauty’s eyes might plead in vain, 
And musie’s voice intone forever — 

I should hear nothing in the strain 
But one sad note of never, never. 


VOL. LXvil.—wno. 402. 33 


Thomas William Parsons. 
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CAPTURE OF LOUISBOURG BY THE NEW ENGLAND MILITIA. 


II. 


On board one of the transports was 
Seth Pomeroy, gunsmith at Northamp- 
ton, and now major of Willard’s Mas- 
sachusetts regiment. He had a turn for 
soldiering, and, ten years later, fought 
in the battle of Lake George. Twenty 
years later still, when Northampton was 
astir with rumors of war from Boston, 
he borrowed a neighbor’s horse, rode a 
hundred miles, reached Cambridge on 
the morning of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, left his borrowed horse out of the 
way of harm, walked over Charlestown 
the fire of the 
ships of war, and arrived at the scene of 
action as the British troops were form- 
ing for the attack. When Israel Put- 
nam, his comrade in the French war, 
saw, from the rebel breastwork, the old 
man striding, gun in hand, up the hill, 


Neck, then swept by 


he shouted: “ By God, Pomeroy, you 
here! A cannon shot would waken you 
out of your grave!” 

But Pomeroy, with other landsmen 
crowded in the small and malodorous 
fishing vessels that were made to serve 
as transports, was now in the gripe of 
“A ter- 
rible northeast storm” had fallen upon 


the most unheroic of maladies. 


them, and, he says, “we lay rolling in 
the seas, with our sails furled, among 
“Sick day and 
night,” writes the miserable gunsmith, 
“so bad that 
it forth.”? The gale increased, and the 
fleet were scattered, there being, as a 


prodigious waves.” 


I have not words to set 


Massachusetts soldier writes in his jour- 
nal, “a Very fierse Storme of Snow, 
som Rain and Very Dangerous weather 
to be so nigh ye Shore as we was, but 
we escaped the Rocks and that was all.” 

1 Diary of Major Seth Pomeroy. I owe the 
copy before me to the kindness of his descen- 
dant, Theodore Pomeroy, Esq. 


On Friday, April 5, 1745, Pomeroy’s 
vessel entered the harbor of Canseau, 
about fifty miles from Louisbourg. Here 
was the English fishing hamlet, the sei- 
zure of which by the French had first 
provoked the expedition. The place now 
quietly changed hands again. Sixty- 
eight of the transports lay here at an- 
chor, and the rest came dropping in 
from day to day, sorely buffeted, but all 
safe. On Sunday there was a great con- 
course to hear Parson Moody preach an 
open-air sermon from the text, “Thy 
people shall be willing in the day of 
thy power,” concerning which occasion 
the soldier diarist observes, ‘Several 
sorts of busnesses was Going on, Som a 
Exercising Som a Hearing Preaching.” 
The attention of the listeners was, in 
fact, distracted by shouts of command 
and the awkward drill of squads of 
homespun soldiers on the pasture hard 
by. 

Captain Ammi Cutter was ordered to 
remain with two companies at Canseau, 
to protect it from further vicissitudes. 
A blockhouse was also built, and mount- 
ed with eight small cannon. 
the been sent to 
cruise off Louisbourg, which they did 
to good purpose, and presently brought 
in six French vessels loaded with sup- 
plies. They brought, on the other hand, 
the ominous news that Louisbourg har- 
bor and the adjoining bay were so 
blocked with ice that, for the present, 
landing was impossible. 


Some of 


armed vessels had 


This involved 
long delay, likely to ruin the expedition, 
as the expected ships of war might ar- 
rive meanwhile from France. In fact, 
they had already begun to appear. On 
Thursday, the 18th, heavy cannonading 
was heard far out at sea, and again on 
Friday, writes Pomeroy, “the cannon 
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fired at a great rate till about two of 
the clock.” It proved to be some of the 
provincial cruisers attacking a French 
frigate of thirty-six guns, called the Re- 
nommée. Their united force being too 
much for her, she kept up a running 
fight, outsailed them, and escaped after 
a chase of thirty hours ; being, as Pome- 
roy quaintly calls her, “a smart ship.” 
She carried dispatches to the governor 
of Louisbourg, and, as she could not 
deliver them, sailed back for France to 
report what she had seen. 

On Monday, the 
windy day, a large 


22d, a clear, cold, 
ship, under British 
colors, sailed into the harbor, and proved 
to be the frigate Eltham, escort to the 
annual mast fleet from New England. 
On orders from Commodore Warren, she 
had left her charge in waiting and sailed 
for Canseau to join the expedition, bring- 
ing the unexpected and welcome news 
that Warren himself would soon follow. 
On the next day, to the delight of the 
army, he appeared in the ship Superbe, 


of sixty guns, accompanied by the Mer- 
maid and the Launceston, of forty guns 


each. Here was force enough to oppose 
any ships likely to come to the relief of 
Louisbourg; and Warren, after commu- 
nicating with Pepperell, sailed to block- 
ade the port, along with the provincial 
cruisers, which, by order of Shirley, were 
placed under his command. 

The transports lay at Canseau nearly 
three weeks, waiting for the ice to break 
up. The time was passed in drilling the 
men and forming them into divisions of 
four and six hundred each, according 
to the programme of Shirley. At last, 
on Friday, the 26th, they heard that 
Gabarus Bay was free from ice, and on 
the morning of the 29th, with the first 
fair wind, they sailed out of Canseau 
harbor, expecting to reach Louisbourg 
at nine in the evening, as prescribed in 
the governor’s receipt for taking the for- 
tress “while the enemy were asleep.” ? 


1 The words quoted are used by General 
Wolcott in his journal. 
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But a lull in the wind defeated their 
plan, and after sailing all day they found 
themselves becalmed towards night. It 
was not till the next morning that they 
could see the town; no very imposing 
spectacle, for, with a few exceptions, 
the buildings were small, and the mas- 
sive ramparts that belted them round 
rose to no conspicuous height. 
Louisbourg stood on a tongue of land 
which lay between its harbor and the 
sea, and the end of which was pro- 
longed eastward by reefs and shoals 
that partly closed the entrance to the 
port, leaving for ships a passage not 
half a mile wide. This passage was com- 
manded by a powerful battery called 
the Island Battery, being upon a small 
rocky island at the west side of the 
channel, and was also secured by an- 
other detached work called the Grand, 
or Royal, Battery, which stood on the 
shore of the harbor opposite its en- 
trance, and more than a mile from the 
town. Thus, a hostile squadron trying 
to force its way in would receive a flank 
fire from the one battery, and a front 
fire from the other. The land front of 
the town consisted of a line of works 
about twelve hundred yards long, drawn 
from the harbor on one side to the sea 
on the other, across the base of the tri- 
angular promontory on which the town 
was built. The ditch was here eighty 
feet wide, and from thirty to thirty- 
six feet deep, and the rampart of earth, 
faced with masonry, was about sixty feet 
thick. The glacis sloped down to a vast 
marsh, which formed one of the best 
defenses of the place. The fortress, 
without counting its outworks, had em- 
brasures for a hundred and forty-eight 
cannon, but the number in position 
was much less, and is variously stated. 
Pomeroy says that at the end of the 
siege a little above ninety were found, be- 
sides a “ great number of swivels ; ” oth- 
ers say seventy-six.? In the Grand and 
1838. 


An anony- 


2 Brown, History of Cape Breton, 
Parsons, Life of Pepperell, 105. 
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Island batteries there were sixty heavy 
pieces more. Against this formidable 
armament the New England men had 
brought thirty-four cannon and mortars 
of much inferior weight, to be used in 
bombarding Louisbourg if they should 
fail to capture it “ while the enemy were 
asleep.” They seem to have distrusted 
the efficacy of their siege train, though 
it was far stronger than Shirley at first 
thought sufficient; for they brought with 
them a good store of balls of forty-two 
pounds, to be used in French cannon of 
that calibre which they proposed to cap- 
ture, their own largest pieces being but 
twenty-two-pounders. 

According to the Habitant de Louis- 
bourg, the garrison consisted of five hun- 
dred and sixty regular troops, two or 
three companies of whom were Swiss, 
and some thirteen or fourteen hundred 
militia, inhabitants partly of the town 
and partly of the neighboring settle- 
ments.! The regulars were in bad 
condition. About Christmas they had 
mutinied, being dissatisfied with their 
rations, and exasperated with getting no 
extra pay for work on the fortifications. 
The affair was so serious that, though 
order was at last restored, some of the 
officers lost confidence in the men, and 
this distrust proved most unfortunate 
during the siege. The governor, Cheva- 
lier Duchambon, successor of Duquesnel, 
who had died in the autumn, was not a 
man to meet a crisis, being deficient in 
decision of character, if not in capacity. 
He expected an attack. ‘ We were in- 
formed of the preparations from the 
first,” says the Habitant de Louisbourg. 
Some Indians who had been to Boston 
carried to Canada the news of what was 
going on there, but the story was thought 
mous letter, dated Louisbourg, 4 July, 1745, 
says that eighty-five cannon and six mortars 
have been found in the town. 

1 “On fit venir cing ou six cens miliciens 
aux habitans des environs; ce que avec ceux 
de la ville pouvait former treise 4 quatorse 
cens hommes.” (Lettre d’un Habitant de Lou- 
isbourg.) This writer says that three or four 
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so improbable that it excited no alarm. 
It was not so at Louisbourg, where, ob- 
serves the French writer just quoted, 
“we lost precious moments in useless 
deliberations and resolutions no sooner 
made than broken. Nothing to the pur- 
pose was done, so that we were as much 
taken by surprise as if the enemy had 
pounced upon us unawares.”’ 

It was about the 25th of March? 
when the garrison first saw the provin- 
cial cruisers hovering off the mouth of 
the harbor. They continued to do so 
at intervals till daybreak of the 30th of 
April, when the whole fleet of transperts 
appeared, standing towards Flat Point, 
which projects into Gabarus Bay three 
miles west of the town.? On this, Du- 
chambon sent Morpain, a famous priva- 
teer or “corsair,” to oppose the landing. 
He had with him eighty men, and was 
to be joined by forty more, already on 
the watch near the supposed point of 
disembarkation. At the same time, can- 
non were fired and alarm bells rung in 
Louisbourg to call in the militia of the 
neighborhood. 

Pepperell managed the critical work 
of landing with creditable skill. The 
rocks and the surf were as dangerous as 
the enemy. Several boats filled with men 
rowed towards Flat Point ; but on a sig- 
nal from the flagship Shirley they rowed 
back again, and Morpain flattered him- 
self that his appearance had frightened 
them off. On reaching the flagship they 
were joined by several other boats, and 
the united party, one hundred men in all, 
pulled for another landing-place, called 
Freshwater Cove, or Anse de la Cormo- 
randitre, two miles farther up Gaba- 
rus Bay. Morpain and his men ran to 
meet them, but the boats were first in the 
hundred more might have been had from Ni- 
ganiche and its neighborhood, if they had been 
summoned in time. The number of militia just 
after the siege is set by English reports at 1510. 

2 14th of March, New Style. 

8 Gabarus Bay, a name absurdly corrupted 
into Chapeaurouge Bay, is a capacious harbor 
immediately west and south of Louisbourg. 
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race. As soon as the New England men 
got ashore they rushed upon the French, 
killed six of them, captured as many 
more, and put the rest to flight, with 
the loss on their own side of two men 
slightly wounded. Further resistance to 
the landing was impossible, for a swarm 
of boats pushed against the rough and 
stony beach, and the men dashed 
through the surf, till before night about 
two thousand were on shore.’ ‘The rest, 
or about two thousand more, landed at 
their leisure on the next day. 

On the 2d of May Vaughan led four 
hundred men to the hills near the town, 
and saluted it with three cheers, some- 
what to the discomposure of the French, 
although they describe their unwel- 
come visitors as a disorderly crowd. 
Vaughan’s next proceeding pleased them 
still less. He marched behind the hills 
in rear of the Grand Battery to the 
northeast arm of the harbor, where there 
were extensive magazines of naval stores. 
These his men set on fire, and the pitch, 
tar, and other combustibles made a pro- 
digious smoke. He was returning, the 
next morning, with a few of his party, 
behind the hills, when, coming opposite 
the Grand Battery, and observing it 
from the ridge, he saw neither flag on 
the flagstaff nor smoke from the chim- 
neys. One of the men with him was 
a Cape Cod Indian. Vaughan bribed 
him with a flask of brandy which he 
had in his pocket, — though, as his cleri- 
cal historian takes pains to assure us, 
he never drank it himself, —and the 
Indian, pretending to be drunk, or, as 
some say, mad, staggered towards the 
battery to reconnoitre. 
stirring. 


Nothing was 
He clambered in at an embra- 
sure, and found the place empty. The 
rest of the party followed, and one of 

1 Bigot says six thousand, which was two 
thousand more than the whole English force. 
Fortunately for the assailants, the French con- 
stantly overestimated their number. 

2 John Langdon Sibley in New England His- 
toric and Genealogical Register, xxv. 377. The 
Boston Gazette of 3 June, 1771, has a notice 
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them, William Tufts, of Medford, a boy 
of eighteen, climbed the flagstaff, hold- 
ing in his teeth his red coat, which he 
made fast at the top as a substitute for 
the British flag,—a proceeding that 
drew upon him a volley of unsuccessful 
cannon shot from the town batteries.” 
Vaughan then sent this hasty note to 
Pepperell: ‘“* May it please your Honour 
to be informed that by the grace of 
God and the courage of thirteen men I 
entered the Royal Battery about nine 
o’clock, and am waiting for a reinforce- 
ment and a flag.” four 
boats filled with men approached from 
the town to reoccupy the battery, in or- 


Soon after, 


der, no doubt, to save the munitions and 
stores and complete the destruction of 
the cannon. Vaughan and his thirteen 
followers, standing on the open beach 
under the fire of Louisbourg and the 
Island Battery, plied the boats with 
musketry, and kept them from landing 
till Lieutenant-Colonel Bradstreet ap- 
peared with a reinforcement, on which 
the French pulled back to the town.® 
The English supposed that the French 
in the battery, when the clouds of smoke 
drifted over them from the burning 
storehouse, imagined that they were to 
be attacked in force, and abandoned 
their post in a panic. 
case. 


This was not the 
“A detachment of the enemy,” 
writes the Habitant de Louisbourg, “ ad- 
vanced to the neighborhood of the Royal 
Battery.” This was Vaughan’s four hun- 
dred on their way to burn the store- 
“At once we were all seized 
with fright,” pursues this candid writer, 
“and on the instant it was proposed to 
abandon this magnificent battery, whieh 
would have been our best defense if our 
commanders had known how to use it. 
Various councils were held in a tumultu- 


houses. 


of Tufts’s recent death, with an exaggerated 
account of his exploit and an appeal for aid 
for his destitute family. 

3 Vaughan’s entire party seems to have con- 
sisted of sixteen men, three of whom took no 
part in this affair. 
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It would be hard to tell the 
reasons for such a strange proceeding. 
Not one shot had yet been fired at the 
battery, which the enemy could not take 
except by besieging it, so to speak, in 
form, making regular approaches as if 
against the town itself. Some persons 
remonstrated, but in vain ; and so a bat- 
tery of thirty cannon, which had cost the 
king immense sums, was abandoned be- 
fore it was attacked.” 

Duchambon says that soon after the 
English landed he received a letter from 
Thierry, the officer commanding at the 
Grand Battery, advising that the can- 
non should be spiked and the works 
blown up. 


ous way . 


It was then, according to 
the governor, that the council was called, 
and a unanimous vote passed to follow 
Thierry’s advice, on the ground that the 
fortifications of the battery were in bad 
condition, and that the four hundred 
men posted there could not hold out 
against three or four thousand. The 
engineer, Verrier, opposed the blowing 
up of the works, and they were there- 
fore left untouched. Thierry and his 
garrison came off in boats, after hastily 
spiking the cannon, without stopping to 
knock off the trunnions or burn the ecar- 
riages. They threw their loose gun- 
powder into the well, but left behind 
a good number of cannon cartridges, 
two hundred and eighty large bomb- 
shells, and other ordnance stores, invalu- 
able both to the 
selves. 


enemy and to them- 

Brigadier Waldo was sent to occupy 
the battery with his regiment, and Major 
Pomeroy, the gunsmith, with twenty 
soldier mechanics, was set at drilling 
out the spiked touchholes of the can- 
non. These were twenty-eight forty- 
two-pounders and two eighteen-pounders.? 
Several were ready for use on the next 

1 Duchambon au Ministre, 2 Septembre, 1745. 
This is the governor’s official report. “ Four 
hundred men” is perhaps a copyist’s error, as 
the number in the battery was not above two 
hundred. 


2 Waldo to Shirley, 12 May, 1745. Some of 
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morning, and immediately opened upon 
the town, which, writes a soldier in his 
diary, “ damaged the houses and made 
the women cry.” ‘The enemy,” says 
the Habitant de Louisbourg, “ saluted 
us with our own cannon and made a 
terrific fire, smashing everything within 
range.” 

The English occupation of the Grand 
Battery may be called the decisive event 
of the siege. There seems. no doubt 
that the French could have averted the 
disaster long enough to make it of little 
help to the invaders. The water-front 
of the battery was impregnable. The 
rear defenses consisted of a loopholed 
wall of masonry, with a ditch ten feet 
deep and twelve feet wide, and also a 
covered way and glacis, which General 
Wolcott describes as unfinished. This 
was a mistake. These parts of the for- 
tification had been partly demolished 
with a view to reconstruction. The rear 
wall was flanked by two towers, which, 
says Duchambon, had been destroyed ; 
but General Wolcott testifies that swiv- 
els were still mounted on them, and 
he adds that “two hundred men might 
hold the battery against five thousand 
without cannon.” The English landed 
their cannon near Flat Point, but be- 
fore the guns could be used against the 
Grand Battery they must be dragged 
four miles over hills and rocks, through 
spongy marshes and jungles of matted 
evergreens. This would have required 
a week or more. The alternative was 
an escalade, in which the undisciplined 
crowd would no doubt have met a 
bloody rebuff. Thus, the Grand Bat- 
tery, which, says Wolcott, “is in fact 
a fort,” might at least have been held 
long enough to save the munitions and 
stores, and effectually disable the can- 
non which supplied the English with 
the French writers say twenty-eight thirty-six- 
pounders, while all the English call them forty- 
twos, which they must have been, since the 


forty-two-pound shot brought from Boston 
fitted them. 
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the only artillery they had competent 
to the work before them. The hasty 
abandonment of this important post was 
not Duchambon’s only blunder, but it 
was the worst of them all. 

On the night after their landing the 
New England men slept in the woods, 
wet or dry, with or without blankets, as 
the case might be; and in the morning 
they set themselves to encamping with 
as much order as they were capable of. 
A brook ran down from the hills, and 
entered the sea two miles or more from 
the town. The ground on each side, 
though rough, was high and dry, and 
here most of the regiments made their 
quarters, — Willard’s, Moulton’s, and 
Moore’s on the east side, and Burr’s and 
Pepperell’s on the west. Some of those 
on the east saw fit to extend themselves 
towards Louisbourg as far as the edge 
of the intervening marsh, but were soon 
forced back to a safer position by the 
cannon balls of the fortress which came 
bowling amongst them. This marsh was 
that green, flat sponge of mud and moss 
that stretched from this point to the gla- 
cis of Louisbourg. 

There was great want of tents, as 
proper material for them was scarce in 
New Old sails were often 
used instead, being stretched over poles, 
perhaps after the fashion of a Sioux 
tepee. When such shelter could not be 
had, the men built huts of turf, with 
roofs of spruce boughs overlapping like 
a thatch; for at that early season the 
bark would not peel from the trees. 
The landing of guns, munitions, and 
stores was a formidable task, consuming 
many days and destroying many boats, 
as happened again when Amherst land- 
ed his cannon at this same place. Large 
flat boats, brought from Boston, were 
used for the purpose, and the loads were 


England. 


1 The author of The Importance and Ad- 
vantage of Cape Breton says: “ When the 
hardships they were exposed to come to be con- 
sidered, the behavior of these men will hardly 
gain credit. They went ashore wet, had no 
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carried ashore on the heads of the men, 
wading through ice-cold surf to the 
waist ; after which, having no change 
of clothing, they slept on the ground 
through the chill and foggy nights, reck- 
less of future rheumatisms.? 

A worse task was before them. The 
sannon must be the 
marsh to a place called Green Hill, 
where the first battery was to be planted, 
and thence 


dragged across 


onward to more advanced 
a distance in all of more than 
two miles, which the French engineers 
and inhabitants thought impassable. 

So in fact it seemed, for at the first 
attempt the wheels of the cannon sank 
in mud and moss; then the carriage, 
and finally the piece itself, slowly disap- 
peared. Lieutenant-Colonel Meserve, of 
the New Hampshire regiment, by trade 


stations, 


a ship-builder, presently overcame the 
difficulty. By his direction sledges of 
timber were made, sixteen feet long and 
five feet wide ; a cannon was placed on 
each of these, and it was then dragged 
over the marsh by a team of two hun- 
dred men, harnessed with rope traces 
and breast-straps, and wading to the 
knees. Horses or 
foundered in the mire. 


would have 
The path had 


often to be changed, as the mossy sur- 


oxen 


face was soon churned into a hopeless 
slough along the line of march. The 
work must be done at night or in thick 
fogs, the men being completely exposed 
to the cannon of the town. Thirteen 
years later, when General Amherst 
besieged Louisbourg, he dragged his 
cannon to the same hill, over the same 
marsh; but having at his command, 
instead of four 
eleven thousand British regulars, with 
all appliances and means to boot, he 
made a road with prodigious labor 
through the mire, and protected it from 


thousand militiamen, 


[dry] clothes to cover them, were exposed in 
this condition to cold, foggy nights, and yet 
cheerfully underwent these difficulties for the 
sake of executing a project they had volunta- 
rily undertaken.” 
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the French shot by an epaulement, or 
lateral earthwork. 

Pepperell writes warmly of the cheer- 
fulness of his men “under almost in- 
eredible hardships.” Shoes and cloth- 
ing failed, till many were in tatters and 
many barefooted ; yet they toiled on with 
unconquerable spirit, and within four 
days had planted a battery of six guns 
on Green Hill, which was about a mile 
from the King’s Bastion of Louisbourg. 
In another week they had dragged four 
twenty-two-pound cannon and ten coe- 
horns — gravely called ‘“ cowhorns” by 


the bucolic Pomeroy — six or seven hun- 


dred yards farther, and planted them 
within easy range of the citadel. ‘Two of 
the cannon burst, and were replaced by 
four more and a large mortar, which last 
burst in its turn, and Shirley was begged 
to send another from Boston. Meanwhile, 
a battery, chiefly of coehorns, had been 
planted on a hillock four hundred and 
forty yards from the West Gate, where 
it greatly annoyed the French; and on 
the next night an advanced battery of 
fascines was placed opposite the same 
gate, and scarcely two hundred and fifty 
yards This West Gate, the 
principal entrance of Louisbourg, opened 
on the tract of high, firm ground that 
lay on the left of the besiegers, between 
the marsh 


from it. 


and an arm of the harbor 
which here extended westward beyond 
the town, and ended in what was called 
the Barachois, a salt pond formed by a 
projecting spit of sand.’ On the side 
of this arm of the harbor was a rising 
ground, on which had stood the house 
of a habitant named Martissan. Here, 
on the 20th of May, a fifth battery was 
planted, consisting of two of the forty- 
two-pound French cannon found in the 
Grand Battery, to which three others 
were afterwards added. Each of these 
heavy pieces was dragged to its destina- 
tion by a team of three hundred men 
over rough and rocky ground swept by 
1 The name barachois was applied to any 
salt-water pond communicating with the sea. 
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the French artillery. This fifth battery, 
called the North West, or Titcomb’s, 
Battery, proved most destructive to the 
fortress. 

All these operations were accom- 
plished with the utmost ardor and ener- 
gy, but with a scorn of rule and prece- 
dent that amazed and bewildered the 
French. The raw New England men 
went their own way, laughed at trenches 
and zigzags, and persisted in trusting 
their lives to the protection of the night 
and the fogs. Several writers say that 
it was the English engineer, Bastide, 
who tried to teach them wisdom on this 
occasion ; but this could scarcely be, for 
Bastide, whose station was Annapolis, 
did not reach Louisbourg till the 5th of 
June, when the batteries were finished 
and the siege was nearly ended. A 
French writer makes the curious state- 
ment that it was one of the ministers or 
army chaplains who took upon him to 
instruct his flock in the art of war. 

The ignorant and self-satisfied reck- 
lessness of the besiegers might have cost 
them dear if the French, instead of be- 
ing perplexed and startled at the novel- 
ty of their proceedings, had taken ad- 
vantage of it; but Duchambon and some 
of his officers remembered the mutiny of 
the past winter, and were afraid to make 
sorties, lest their soldiers might desert or 
take part with the enemy. This danger 

In his let- 
ters, Warren speaks with wonder of the 
‘arity of desertions, of which there seem 
to have been but three during the siege. 
A bolder commander than Duchambon 
would not have stood idle while his own 
sannon were planted to batter down his 
walls; and whatever the risks of a sor- 
tie, the risks of not making one were 
greater. ‘Both troops and militia ea- 
gerly demanded it, and I believe it 
would have succeeded,” writes the inten- 
dant Bigot. The attempt was actually 
made more than once, in a hesitating 
and half-hearted way; notably on the 
8th of May, when the French attacked 


seems to have been small. 
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the nearest battery, and were repulsed, 
with little loss on either side. 

The Habitant de Louisbourg remarks, 
“The enemy did not attack us with 
the least regularity, and made not the 
least intrenchment to cover themselves.” 
This last is not exact. As they were 
not wholly demented, they made in- 
trenchments such as they were, at least 
at the advanced battery; otherwise they 
would have been swept out of existence, 
being under the concentred fire of sey- 
eral French batteries within close range. 

The scarcity of good gunners was one 
of the chief difficulties of the besiegers. 
The privateering, not to say piratical, 
habits of certain New England towns 
had taught some of Pepperell’s men 
how to handle cannon; but their num- 
ber was small, and the general sent a 
note to Warren, begging that he would 
lend him a few experienced gunners to 
teach their trade to the raw hands at the 
batteries. Three or four were sent, and 
they found apt pupils. 

Pepperell placed the advanced battery 
in the hands of Captain Joseph, or Jo- 
siah, Sherburn, telling him to enlist as 
many gunners as he could. Sherburn 
reported on the next day that he had 
found six, one of whom seems to have 
been sent by Warren. With these and 
a number of raw men he repaired to 
his perilous station, where he says that 
he found “a very poor entrenchment. 
Our best shelter from the French fire, 
which was very hot, was hogsheads filled 
with earth.” Their chief mark was the 
West Gate ; but before they could get a 
fair sight of it they were forced to shoot 
down the fish-flakes, or stages for drying 
cod, that obstructed the view. Some of 
the party were soon killed, — Captain 
Pierce by a cannon ball, Thomas Ash 
by a “bumb,” and others by musketry. 
In the night they improved their de- 
fenses and mounted more guns, one of 
eighteen-pound calibre and the others of 
forty-two. These were French pieces 


! He signs his name “ Jos. Sherburn.’’ 


dragged from the Grand Battery a mile 
and three quarters round the head of 
the Barachois. 

The cannon could be loaded only un- 
der a constant fire of musketry, which 
was briskly returned by the French, 
whose practice was excellent. A soldier 
who, in bravado, mounted the parapet, 
and stood there for an instant, was shot 
dead with four bullets.) The men on 
each side called one to another in scraps 
of bad French and broken English ; 
while the French drank ironical healths 
to the New England men, and gave them 
bantering invitations to breakfast. 

Sherburn continues his diary: “ Sun- 
day morning. Began our fire with as 
much fury as possible, and the French 
returned it as warmly from the Citidale 
[citadel], West Gate, and North East 
Battery, with Cannon, Mortars, and con- 
tinual showers of musket balls; but by 
11 o’clock we had beat them all from 
their guns.” He goes on to say that at 
noon his men were forced to cease firing 
from want of powder; that he went with 
his gunners to get some; and that, while 
they were gone, somebody, said to be 
Mr. Vaughan, came with a supply, on 
which the men loaded the forty-two- 
pounders in a bungling way and fired 
them. One was dismounted and the 
other burst; a barrel and a half barrel 
of powder blew up, killed two men and in- 
jured two more. Again: “ Wednesday. 
Hot fire on both sides till the French 
were beat from all their guns. May 
29" Went to the 2 Gun [Titcomb’s | 
Battery to give the gunners some diree- 
tions ; then returned to my own station, 
where I spent the rest of the day with 
pleasure, seeing our Shott Tumble down 
their Walls and Flagg Staff.” 

The following is Bigot’s account of 
the effect of the New England fire: 
“The enemy established their batteries 
to such purpose that they soon destroyed 
the, greater part of the town, broke 
the right flank of the King’s Bastion, 
ruined the Dauphin’s Battery with its 
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spur, and made a breach at the Porte 
Dauphine [ West Gate |, the neighboring 
wall, and the sort of redan adjacent.” 
Duchambon says that the cannon of the 
right flank of the King’s Bastion could 
not be served by reason of the contin- 
ual fire of the enemy, which knocked 
the embrasures to pieces ; that when he 
had them repaired they were destroyed 
again; and that nobody could keep his 
stand behind the wall of the quay, which 
was pierced through and through and 
completely shattered. The town was 
ploughed with cannon balls; the streets 
were raked from end to end, nearly all 
the houses damaged, and the people 
driven for refuge into the stifling case- 
mates. The results did credit to novices 
in gunnery. The repeated accidents from 
the bursting of cannon were due largely 
to unskillful loading and the practice of 
double shotting to which the over-zeal- 
ous artillerists often resorted.? 

It is said, in proof of the orderly con- 
duct of the men, that not one of them was 
punished during all the siege ; but this 
shows the mild and conciliating charac- 
ter of the general quite as much as any 
peculiar merit of the soldiers. The state 
of things in and about the camp was 
compared by Dr. Douglas to a “ Cam- 
bridge Commencement,” which academic 
festival was then attended with much 
rough frolic and boisterous horseplay 
by the disorderly crowds, white and 
black, bond and free, who swarmed 
among the booths on Cambridge Com- 
mon. The careful and scrupulous Bel- 
knap, who knew many who took part in 
the siege, says: ‘‘ Those who were on 
the spot have frequently in my hearing 
laughed at the recital of their own ir- 
regularities, and expressed their admi- 
ration at the almost miraculous preser- 


1 “ Another forty-two-pound gun burst at 
the Grand Battery. All the guns are in danger 
of going the same way by double shotting 
them, unless under better regulation than at 
present.” (Waldo to Pepperell, 20 May, 1745.) 
Waldo had written four days before: ‘‘ Cap- 
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vation of the army from destruction.” 
While the cannon were bellowing in the 
front, frolic and confusion reigned at 
the camp, where the men raced, wrestled, 
pitched quoits, fired at marks, — though 
there was no ammunition to spare, — 
and ran after the French cannon balls, 
which were carried to the batteries to 
be returned to those who sent them. Yet 
through all these gambols ran an un- 
dereurrent of enthusiasm, born in brains 
still hot from the Great Awakening. 
The New England soldier, a product of 
sectarian hotbeds, fancied that he was 
doing the work of God, and was the ob- 
ject of his special favor. The army was 
Israel, and the French were Canaanitish 
idolaters. Red-hot Calvinism, acting 
through generations, had modified the 
transplanted Englishman; and the de- 
scendant of the Puritans was never so 
well pleased as when teaching somebody 
else his duty, whether by pen, voice, 
or bombshell. The ragged artilleryman, 
battering the walls of papistical Louis- 
bourg, flattered himself with the notion 
that he was a champion of gospel truth. 

Barefoot and tattered, the home-made 
warriors toiled on with unconquerable 
pluck and cheerfulness, doing the work 
that oxen could not dd, and with no com- 
fort but their daily dram of New Eng- 
land rum, as they plodded through the 
marsh and over the rocks, dragging the 
ponderous guns through fog and dark- 
ness. Their spirit could not save them 
from the effects of excessive fatigue and 
exposure. They were ravaged with di- 
arrheea and fever, till fifteen hundred 
men were at one time on the sick-list; 
and at another Pepperell reported that, 
of the four thousand, only about twenty- 
one hundred were fit for duty. Nearly 
all at last recovered, for the weather 


tain Hale of my regiment is dangerously hurt 
by the bursting of another gun. He was our 
mainstay for gunnery, since Captain Rhodes’s 
misfortune ’’ (also caused by the bursting of a 
cannon). 
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was unusually good, yet the available 
force remained absurdly small. Pepper- 
ell begged for reinforcements, but 
none till the siege was over. 

It was not his nature to rule with a 
stiff hand, and perhaps it was well that 
it was so. Order and discipline, the 
sinews of an army, were out of the ques- 
tion, and it only remained to do as well 
as might be without them, — keep men 
and officers in good humor, and avoid 
everything that could dash their ardor. 
For this, at least, the merchant general 
was well fitted. His popularity had 
helped to raise the army, and perhaps 
it helped now to make it efficient. His 
position was not easy. Worries, small 
and great, pursued him without end. 
He kept a bountiful table, made friends 
of his officers, and labored to soothe 
their disputes and jealousies and satisfy 
their complaints. So generous were his 
contributions to the common cause that, 
according to a British officer who speaks 
highly of his services, he gave to it, in 
one form or another, ten thousand pounds 
out of his own pocket. 

His letter books reveal a swarm of 
petty annoyances, which perhaps tried 
his strength and patience as much a 
more serious troubles. The soldiers com- 
plained that they were left without cloth- 
ing, shoes, or rum ; and when he begged 
the committee of war to supply their 
needs, Osborne, the chairman, sent no- 
thing but explanations why it could not 
be done. Letters came from wives and 
fathers, entreating that husbands and 
sons who had gone to the war might be 
sent back. At the end of the siege : 
captain “humble begs leave for to go 
home,” because he lives in a danger- 
ous country, and his wife and children 
are “in a declining way” without him. 
Then two entire companies, raised on 
the frontier, offered the same petition 
on similar grounds. 


got 


S 


Sometimes Pep- 
perell was beset with requests for favors 
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and promotion; sometimes with com- 
plaints from one corps or another that 
an undue share of work had been im- 
posed on it. One Morris, of Cambridge, 
writes a moving prayer that his slave, 
Cuffee, who had joined the army, should 
be restored to his lawful master. One 
John Alford sends the general a packet 
of the Rev. Mr. Prentice’s late sermon 
for distribution, assuring him that “ it 
will please your whole army of volun- 
teers, as he has shown them the way 
to gain by their gallantry the hearts and 
affections of the Ladys.” The end of 
the siege brought countless letters of con- 
gratulation, which, whether lay or cleri- 
sal, never failed to remind him in set 
phrases that he was but an instrument 
in the hands of Providence. 

One of his busiest correspondents was 
his son-in-law, Nathaniel Sparhawk, a 
thrifty merchant with an unfailing eye 
to business, who generally began his 
long-winded epistles with a bulletin con- 
cerning the health of “ Mother Pep- 
perell,” and rarely ended them without 
charging his father-in-law with some 
commission, such as buying the cargo of 
a French prize if he could get it cheap ; 
or thus: “If you could procure for me 
a hogshead of the best Clarett and a 
hogshead of the best white wine, at a 
reasonable rate, it would be very grate- 
ful to me.” After pestering him with a 
few other commissions, he tells him that 
his, Pepperell’s, children “ Andrew and 
Bettsy send their proper compliments,” 
and signs himself, with the starched 
flourish of provincial breeding, “ With 
all possible Respect, Honoured Sir, Your 
Obedient Son and Servant.” Pepper- 
ell was much annoyed by the conduct of 
the masters of the transports, of whom 
he says, “ The unaccountable irregular 
behaviour of these fellows is the great- 
est fatigue I meet with;” but it may be 
doubted whether his son-in-law did not 
prove an equally efficient persecutor. 

Francis Parkman. 
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THE ARMENIANS 
Tue Eastern question has passed 
through many critical phases, but the 
present restlessness of the Armenians 
may possibly prove to be the most grave 
and insidious for the integrity of Tur- 
key and the peace of Europe. Belittled 
by some, exaggerated by others, there 
is yet no doubt that this agitation is 
fomented by men of prominence, ambi- 
tion, and ability. Although but a small 
minority of the nation, they are still in 
a position to press their claims with ear- 
nestness and often with impunity; for 
many of them reside outside of Turkey, 
while their desire for liberty is stimulat- 
ed by the political activity of the nations 
among whom their lot is thrown. The 
latter fact, at least, leads them to urge 
their countrymen in Turkey to make de- 
mands and to resist oppression to a de- 
gree that may, perhaps, precipitate re- 
sults quite opposite to those they intend. 


This agitation derives very great impor- 


tance, likewise, from the circumstance 
that the integral rights of the Armenian 
people were emphatically recognized, and 
a clause looking to the amelioration of 
their condition was incorporated, in the 
famous Treaty of Berlin. It is not de- 
nied that, in some respects, Turkey has 
failed to carry out the engagements 
incurred under that 
tract. 

Here, then, we have something tangi- 
ble. The chief support of the Armenian 
claims must be looked for in Article 61 
of the Berlin Treaty. The Armenians, 
however worthy, cannot rely on the as- 
sistance of Europe to secure for them 
the advantages they seek on any senti- 
mental grounds such as led the great 
powers, together with a multitude of 
chivalrous adventurers, to bring such ef- 


international con- 


fectual aid to Greece in her great revo- 
lution. It was the arts, the poetry, the 
great men, the wonderful romance and 
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history of Greece, appealing to the en- 
thusiasm of scholars and soldiers alike, 
that summoned the world to her aid. In- 
teresting as are some of the incidents of 
Armenian history, it is only the truth to 
assert that Armenia has not and never 
had a hold on the imagination of Europe 
like that of Greece. It is, therefore, a 
most extraordinary piece of good for- 
tune that the Armenians were remem- 
bered in the Treaty of Berlin; for with- 
out that they might sue in vain for the 
attention of any of the European gov- 
ernments except Russia, who, for reasons 
of her own, is ever ready to interpose 
in favor of the oppressed, unless they 
happen to be her own subjects. 

During the last twenty-five hundred 
years, or since they first emerged from 
their legendary period into the scope 
of authentic history, the Armenians have 
enjoyed a distinct political independence 
for less than a century and a half; 
portions of that people have also main- 
tained a certain independence within 
limited districts of Armenia for short 
intervals. 
of their 


But by far the larger part 
historic been 
passed under vassalage to Parthia, Per- 
sia, and Rome. 


existence has 
At one time, indeed, 
their satraps actually paid tribute to 
Rome and Persia simultaneously. Their 
dynasties were either Arsacid, allied to 
the Parthian throne, or of the Bagratid 
Hebrews family. For several centuries 
Armenia has been divided among Per- 
sia, Turkey, and Russia. Nor are the 
limits of ancient Armenia so precise and 
well defined as to afford any positive 
outline that the imagination can easily 
grasp, or on 
base distinct 


which a statesman could 
demands for the rehabili- 
tation of the ancient Armenian domin- 
ion, such as we see so clearly marked 
out in Greece and the Greek islands, 
or, in a less degree, in the liberated 
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provinces of Turkey in Europe. Such 
details are not unimportant in the case 
of a people which is looking for as- 
sistance in asserting its independence. 
They are essential in order to arouse 
that popular foreign interest which plays 
so important a part in directing the 
counsels of cabinets, and the movement 
of armies to relieve the real or alleged 
distresses of the oppressed. Here, again, 
we see the great value of Article 61 of 
the Berlin Treaty. What their cause 
lacks, therefore, in other directions, the 
Armenians can supply by planting them- 
selves on that treaty. It gives thema 
relative importance, which they could 
hardly hope to obtain as yet from any 
other claim they could urge. It is true 
that most of the powers, while recogniz- 
ing all the provisions of the treaty, would 
still be loath, except in extreme neces- 
sity, to hold the Porte to absolute fulfill- 
ment of every clause of that instrument, 
because they are aware of the difficul- 
ties attending administration and reform 
in a theocratic government made up of 
many antagonistic nationalities. They 
would also hesitate to give Russia too 
much encouragement in pushing the net- 
work of mines with which she proposes 
to blow up the Turkish Empire. Europe 
needs that empire some time longer. 
While maintaining the principles of the 
treaty, therefore, they are disposed to 
accept the general good will of the Sul- 
tan, without laying too much stress on 
the letter of the compact. 

With Russia it is quite otherwise. 
Article 61 may possibly prove of great 
use to her, for in case of any real or al- 
leged maladministration she can arraign 
the Turkish government on the score of 
the very treaty which she herself has 
broken by fortifying Batoom. While 
penetrating her real designs through 
that philanthropic disguise, the powers 
could not openly accuse her of insincer- 
ity, or dispose of her assumptions to pose 
as the liberator of the Armenians. It 
is just here that we see the insidious 
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character, the grave possibilities, of the 
present Armenian agitation. There is 
a plausibility in any advances made by 
Russia to relieve the Armenians which 
did not exist in the case of the Bulga- 
rians, while any attempt to force Turkey 
to yield them territorial independence 
would prove exceedingly hazardous to 
the perpetuity of that empire. 

As regards the reasons which the 
Armenians urge for the restoration of 
their freedom, one of the most specious 
is the fact that they are Christians, and 
hence should receive the united coip- 
eration of Christendom in aid of such 
a result. Christians, they argue, should 
be unwilling to see Christians under sub- 
jection to pagans and infidels. They 
are of Aryan origin, belonging to the 
great Indo-European family, and were 
one of the first, or, as they claim, the 
first nation whose sovereigns embraced 
Christianity, slightly previous to the con- 
version of Constantine the Great. Their 
creed and hierarchical organization are 
similar to those of the Eastern Church ; 
but by refraining from attending the 
Synod of Chalcedon, and by adopting, 
as it is alleged, views of their own re- 
garding the question of the Father and 
the Son and the precession of the Holy 
Ghost, they have been considered by the 
Greek and Roman Catholic communions 
as of doubtful orthodoxy; if not abso- 
lutely doomed to hell fire for heresy, 
they are regarded as standing uncom- 
fortably near the “danger line.” They 
endured great persecution from their 
Persian rulers in the early centuries, 
and in the fifteenth century a violent 
schism rent the nation into two distinct 
and until now irreconcilable bodies. 
Jesuit missionaries induced probably a 
fourth of the Armenian nation to secede, 
and those sectaries have since then prac- 
tically had their headquarters at Venice, 
and have been protected by the Catholic 
powers. The present agitation is con- 
fined chiefly to the so-called Old Arme- 
nians. 
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It is somewhat the habit of Protestants 
to speak of the Armenians as nominal 
Christians. The term 
advised, likely to arouse unnecessary 
prejudices, and is no more applicable to 
them than to any other people whom a 


seems to be ill 


tendency to exaggerate the importance 
of forms and ceremonies leads to sub- 
stitute non-essentials for essentials, the 
letter for the spirit. Every sect, whether 
Christian, Buddhist, or Mohammedan, 
abounds in such dead-and-alive material. 
As for the orthodoxy of the Armenian 
Church, that is a question which no one 
has received a special dispensation for 
passing judgment upon. No men have 
a right to assume that they, and they 
alone, can settle questions so subtle and 
vexed as to tax the wisest, — questions 
whose solution can be decisively reached 
only in the next world. It is sufficient 
for the the Armenians that 
they are Christians ; the Russian Church 
tacitly admits this. 


claim of 


While on the one 
hand condemning them as heretics, on 
the other hand she concedes their Chris- 
tianity by undertaking to protect them 
on the ground that they are Christians. 
The heroism displayed by the martyrs 
of the Armenian Church, which is urged 
by some as an additional reason for 
maintaining the solidarity of the nation 
and treating its claims with respect, is 
altogether a side issue, and should have 
no weight in deciding the question. For 
every nation and every religion has had 
its martyrs, equally heroic, whether Bud- 
dhists, Magians, Islamites, or Christians. 
It is sufficient that the Armenians are 
Christians, and their claim on that score 
merits serious consideration as a factor 
in the settlement of the present agita- 
tion. There is no doubt that this is 
with many Christian nations an all-suffi- 
cient argument in favor of the immedi- 
ate emancipation of the Armenians. 
While conceding, however, that if 
this is a sufficient argument to cause 
the liberation of all subject Christian 
races the Armenians are entitled to its 
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full benefit, we maintain that the ques- 
tion of religion is one to be eliminated 
from all political discussions; the delib- 
erations of statesmen should be con- 
ducted without admitting religion as an 
element in the settlement of national or 
race problems. ‘The world is constant- 
ly growing more enlightened, more ele- 
vated in sentiment, more humane, and 
more tolerant and Christian in theory 
and practice. Hence should naturally 
follow a wider acceptance of the princi- 
ple of absolute separation of church and 
state, each taking care of itself, — the 
one by guiding the conscience, the other 
by the exercise of civil power. The op- 
pressed should learn to demand their 
freedom not because they belong to this 
or that sect, but because all are equally 
entitled to the enjoyment of natural 
rights. The Irish, for example, should 
learn that they are entitled to receive 
their independence, when they seek it, 
not as Roman Catholics, but solely as 
men inheriting and occupying the same 
soil. It is the community of civil, and 
not religious, interests that makes a na- 
tion. The will deserve a 
sympathy based on sounder principles if 
they demand their rights because they 
are Armenians, and not because their 
rulers are Moslems. That should be the 
only legitimate ground on which to as- 
sert a national bill of rights. Human 
sympathy should be awarded to the op- 
pressed on the score of common human- 
ity, not on the score of unity of belief. 
Viewing the case from this point, we 
maintain that the Turks have quite as 
much right to hold dominion over the 
Christians whom they vanquished by 
their military genius as the English 
have to rule the Mohammedans of In- 
dia. Again and a@ fortiori, under the 
established law which has ordained the 
survival of the fittest and the rule of 
the strongest, from the smallest insect 
to the greatest man, a law that will 
always obtain in this world, Turkey 
has an undisputed right to rule until 


Armenians 
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a stronger takes away that right. She 
has as much right to rule Greeks or 
Armenians as Prussia, Austria, or Rus- 
sia have to throttle the life of Poland, 
or France has to subjugate Algeria, or 
the United States to wrest Texas from 
Mexico. To impugn the right of the 
Turks to hold territory and to rule 
wherever they have the power is to fly 
in the face of the laws by which em- 
pires have always been founded, and to 
question the title of every nation in 
Christendom. For the Armenians to 
seek their freedom, therefore, on the 
ground that their rulers are of another 
religion, or to assume that these have 
no rights over them because those rights 
were acquired by conquest, is intelligi- 
ble enough, but does not furnish a rea- 
sonable ground for the interposition of 
other nations. 

But, urge the Armenians, “ we are op- 
pressed beyond measure by the Turks.” 
This, if entirely correct, would prove a 
very strong argument in favor of the 
agitation now going forward. What are 
the facts? It must be admitted, unfor- 
tunately, that the present condition of 
that people is one of considerable hard- 
ship. They are forced to pay heavy 
taxes, and are often subjected to the 
rapacity of unprincipled governors at a 
distance from the capital. Those who 
live in the eastern part of Asia Minor 
are also liable to the savage raids of 
the Kurds. Were it evident that the 
Armenians are singled out as the ob- 
jects of such outrages, or that they are 
especially hated, or that they are har- 
assed beyond any other people in Chris- 
tendom, then indeed should Christen- 
dom arise as one man, hurl the Turk 
from his throne, and, gathering in the 
Armenians from all parts of the world, 
reéstablish them on the plateau of Ar- 
menia, and give them a chance to work 
out among themselves the problem of 
national existence. But this is very far 
from being the case. As regards the 
Kurds, they are an unruly lot, turbu- 
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lent, treacherous, and cruel from the 
time when Xenophon hewed his way 
through them to the present day. They 
have never been completely subdued. 
One of the first enterprises that a new 
Armenia would have to undertake would 
be to subdue these same Kurds; and a 
nice test it would be of the courage and 
military skill of the Armenians. No one 
would rejoice more than the Sultan to 
see the lawless mountaineers of Kurdis- 
tan civilized and tamed. 

As to the oppression of Turkish of- 
ficials, it is a well-known fact that they 
are no respecters of persons. It matters 
not to them whether the subjects are 
Greeks, Jews, Armenians, or Turks. All 
are more or less liable to oppression 
resulting from the necessity of raising 
The 
treasury must be supplied to maintain 
a large standing army, whose numbers 
might be greatly reduced if the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte would cease 
their chronic agitations, and if Russia, 
already mistress of half a world, would 
cease to hunger for additions to her 
unwieldy possessions. 


heavy taxes in a poor country. 


Nor are the Armenians oppressed to 
any such degree as some of the people 
of Christian nations. They have liberty 
to go and come when and where and 
how they please, to study abroad and 
acquire every modern idea of progress 
and freedom. They are not obliged to 
serve in the army, which is an enormous 
immunity. To be sure, they pay a spe- 
cial tax for this privilege ; but how many 
of them would be willing to exchange this 
tax for conscription into an ill-paid ser- 
vice during the best years of their lives, 
with a chance of being riddled with 
balls from time to time? There are 
many Turks who would willingly give 
half their substance to escape the con- 
scription. 

The Armenians also enjoy every lib- 
erty for trade and business, and as they 
are essentially a commercial people this 
is no small advantage. Armenians have 
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generally been the serd@phs, or bankers, 
of the empire, and some of the largest 
fortunes in ‘Turkey have been acecumu- 
Man 


for man, it is quite likely that the aver- 


lated by individuals of that race. 


age amount of wealth distributed among 


the Armenians is equal to, if not ¢ 


eater 
than, that of the Turks themselves. 

It is to be remembered also that these 
people in ‘Turkey enjoy a degree of re- 
ligious liberty far greater than is popu- 
larly supposed. Recently, it is true, the 
government forbade the printing of the 
that 
been published there for centuries. 


ritual and of certain have 
‘This 
led to the resignation of the Patriarch, 
But he 


has resumed his position, which indicates 


book 5 


or Catholicos, of Constantinople. 
a modification or rescinding’ of the ob 
the 


and 


noxious order. It caused 


the 


was 
of 


their apprehensions as 


by 
extreme irritation ‘Turks, 
well, owing to 
The Sultan 
is friendly to the Armenians, and is 


well aware that their alleged grievances 


the Armenian avgitations. 


spring from no intention of the govern- 
ment to discriminate against them. ‘The 
Armenians of the intelligent classes suf- 
fer somewhat from the severe censorship 
of the press in Turkey. But here again 
they are partially to blame. ‘The swarms 
of foreign and native intriguers, who are 
perpetually straining every nerve and 
employing every means to foment dis- 
turbances in ‘Turkey, force the govern- 
ment, against its own preferences, to 
Self-pro- 


nature, and 


guard the issues of the press. 
the 


unrestricted 


tection is first law of 


an press is possible only 
when representative government is very 


fully developed. 


in this regard. 


Even France is timid 
If these agitations were 
to cease, the censorship of the press 
would be greatly modified, and many 
reforms would gradually be introduced ; 
for the Turkish government is far more 
to be liberal all 
subjects than some of the governments 


We 


inclined towards its 


of Europe to their own subjects. 


think, if those who are now striving to 
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disturb the entente cordiale between the 
Porte and its Armenian subjects were 
to the 


they would discover that, whatever may 


look over border into Russia, 
be alleged against ‘Turkish rule, that 
of Russia is infinitely more imiquitous. 
Turkey is gradually reaching out to 
Russia 
returning to a bondage, an oppres s10n, 
for 


must go back to the dark 


wards reform, while is rapidly 


a terrorism, an intolerance, whose 
parallel we 
ages. 

But granting everything they urge 
ol 


independence, what prospect have the 


in favor an agitation for national 


Armenians of gaining their end by such 


means’ Absolutely none. ‘They area 


sturdy, handsome, ambitious, sober, in- 
dustrious, and thrifty people; not bril 
liant, perhaps, but abounding in com- 
mon sense. Asiatic and retaiming many 
early Asiatic customs and traits, they 
yet take more kindly to city life and 
habits ot 
thought than almost any other Asiaties. 


They 


Numbering not over four millions, of 


to Kuropean and methods 


are, however, widely dispersed. 


whom probably a million are Roman 
Catholics who are little concerned in the 
movement for a new Armenia, there is 


ho one spot where there is ali appre- 
ciable collection of Armenians equaling 
the other populations of such locality. 
They are scattered all over the Turkish 
Kimpire. Many of them are subjects of 


Russia and Persia. In Constantinople 
and Smyrna there are over three hun- 
dred thousand; but even there they are 
vastly outnumbered by the ‘Turks. They 
are not a warlike people, by which we 
do not mean to say they are lacking in 
spirit and courage; but it is useless to 
deny that their record is not that of 
Still, if 


were concentrated 


a nation of soldiers. a million 


or two of them in 
2a mountain distriet, as were the Cireas- 
sians, thoroughly armed and organized 
and inured to fighting, they might pre- 
sent a very respectable front against 


attack, and hold their own until they 
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should command respect and assistance 
from abroad, as was the case with the 
Greeks in their revolution. But nothing 
in the remotest degree resembling such 
a condition exists among the Armenians. 

They form scarcely an eighth of the 
population of the Turkish Empire, in 
the midst of a military people, having a 
standing army well equipped and trained, 
and capable of displaying soldierly quali- 
ties unsurpassed by any troops in Eu- 
rope. The world has not forgotten how 
Osman Pasha held the whole of Russia 
at bay at Plevna, and was only forced 
to yield at last when Russian gold in- 
sinuated itself into the pockets of cer- 
tain officials who managed to withhold 
reinforcements. What, we ask, can the 
Armenians expect to accomplish, unaid- 
ed, against the strong arm of the Os- 
manlis? ‘They would be totally demol- 
ished, and the Turks would be justified 
in crushing them so that they would 
never revolt again, because every estab- 
lished government has a right to protect 
itself in the interests of all concerned. 


It is, moreover, a crime for any people 
or faction to create a rebellion and at- 
tack the public peace unless there is 


some reasonable hope of success. In 
this case there is absolutely not the 
slightest basis for such a hope, and the 
only result would be great bloodshed and 
increased acerbity of feeling. 

There remains, however, another re- 
source. The European powers might be 
appealed to for intervention, since they 
have already recognized the rights in 
equity, if not in law, of the Armenian 
people in the Treaty of Berlin. But it 
is not likely, for obvious reasons, that 
any of them but Russia would do more 
than that at present. England, were Mr. 
Gladstone in power, might offer more 
positive intervention; but the influence 
of that statesman in foreign affairs has 
been greatly weakened by the loss of 
prestige to England during his last ad- 
ministration. It would also be an act 
of the grossest injustice to force Turkey 
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to liberate her part of Armenia unless 
Persia and Russia also ceded back to the 
Armenians their shares of that country. 
Turkey’s right to possess a third of Ar- 
menia is equal to that of those two gov- 
ernments, while her rule is, to say the 
least, as benign as that of Russia. 

The the Armenians 
might have to Europe for aid is reduced, 
then, to the simple fact that it would be 
from Russia, and Russia alone, that such 
Rus- 
sia only waits the word and the hour. 
Her agents are found everywhere insti- 
gating the Armenians to agitate and re- 
volt. She yearns, she burns, for the day 
when, her intrigues having matured, the 
Armenians shall rise against the Turks. 
By asserting their rights and causing the 
suppression of riots and revolts with un- 
avoidable bloodshed, the latter will then 
furnish Russia with the casus belli which 
she has plotted, and for which her pious 
legions are camping on the border. 

The first result might be the libera- 
tion of the Armenians, and the tempo- 
rary establishment of a small Armenian 
state, of course under the tender protec- 
tion of Holy Russia. But the end would 
be the rapid absorption of that state by 
Russia, who would need only the flimsi- 
est pretext. The position of Servia and 
Bulgaria, adjacent to powers watchful 
of Russia, and able to mancuvre on 
her flank much to her disadvantage, has 
prevented that power from swallowing 
up those two countries, as she intended 
to do when hypocritically fighting for 
their liberation from Turkey. By the 
perpetual intrigues she has maintained 


recourse which 


aid could be reasonably expected. 


in those states, she has unmistakably 
shown her hand to all but those who 
are determined not to see. But such 
reasons would have little or no weight 
in Asia, and the Armenians would soon 
learn, to their eternal sorrow, that their 
hopes of again enjoying the privilege 
of becoming an independent nation must 
be postponed until the fall of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 
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There are, as we see, two points to 
consider in this question: the rights of 
the Turkish government, which are as 
sound as those of any other government 


having territory and subjects won by 


conquest, — and there are few or none 
that are not in that position, —and the 
rights and aspirations of the Armenians. 
The Turks cannot be expected to aban- 
don their rights any more than any 
other ruling people; it would afford a 
dangerous precedent, and would practi- 
cally amount to committing hara-kiri. 
But the Porte is not ill disposed to- 
wards its Armenian subjects, and but 
for the present unfortunate agitations 
and intrigues might have been expected 
to grant further concessions. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, better 
known as Sir Stratford Canning, was 
the ablest diplomat and the most clear- 
sighted statesman of England, and per- 
haps of Europe. in this century. Eng- 
land has had abundant cause to deplore 
his loss.) He knew the Turks well, and 
appreciated their good no less than their 
evil qualities. He was also a true and 
noble benefactor of the Christians and 
Hebrews of Turkey. It was precisely be- 
cause he could see the merits and rights 
of each that he was able to persuade the 
Sultan to 1856, the famous 
charter of reform, or bill of equal rights, 
called the Hatti-Humayun. If the com- 
plete fulfillment of the reforms it pro- 
mised has been somewhat retarded, ow- 
ing partly to the influence of such unfit 
envoys as Sir Henry Bulwer, there is, 
on the other hand, no reason to infer 
that the Porte has ever desired to revoke 
its provisions. 


issue, in 


And every candid and 
intelligent observer of the affairs of Tur- 
key must allow that very decided pro- 
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gress in many directions has been made 
in that country, and that the tenden- 
ey continues favorable. What Turkey 
most needs at present is freedom from 
foreign interference. 

The best friends of that most interest- 
ing and progressive people, the Arme- 
nians, cannot but feel that by far the 
wisest course for them is, therefore, by 
moderation and patience to establish a 
modus vivendi between themselves and 
the government, doing all they can to 
restore the confidence of the latter in 
their loyalty and subordination. In this 
way they may gradually gain more of- 
fices, and eventually have a certain 
province set aside for them under an 
Armenian governor tributary to the Sul- 
tan. A similar experiment has been 
successfully tried in other parts of the 
empire. The rest will come in time, 
with the maturing of the designs of an 
overruling Providence. But if the Ar- 
menians allow hot-headed or unprinci- 
pled agitators to push them into open 
revolt, they are bound to suffer enor- 
mous misery when the Turks distinctly 
understand their purpose. If they should 
succeed in bringing about the fall of the 
Turkish Empire, they would themselves 
plunge into the abyss of national anni- 
hilation by absorption into the Russian 
Empire, with all that such a calamity 
implies. 

The Turks are not the worst nor 
the most cruel people in the world, as 
they are represented to be. The Ar- 
menians are far from being the most 
oppressed of men. They have energy 
and ability on their side. If to these 
qualities they add the wisdom of pa- 
tience, Fortune will of herself relent at 
last in their favor. 


S. G. W. Benjamin. 
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THE MUSES IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


Ir we turn back to the days of So- 
crates and Phedrus, and compare their 
literary horizon with that of our own 
day, we can easily see that, much as the 
Muses gave to them, it was little or 
nothing in comparison with the wealth 
which they have placed within our 
reach. In every department of litera- 
ture, art, and science they have poured 
forth their gifts lavishly on such as were 
ready to receive them, and we have only 
to open our ears to catch the sound of 
their heavenly music. How many of all 
these glorious gifts belong to the teacher 
whose work lies in the common school ? 
There are those who would 
“Very few.” I have known a teacher 
to say that she did not see what she 
wanted of the Augustan age, or the cen- 
turies following it before Chaucer. The 
life of fourteen centuries! She might as 
well have said: “The growth of man- 
kind means nothing tome. I can afford 
to lose out of my life the condition of 
the world when our Saviour came into 
it. I can see what is best for the future 
of my pupils without anything in the 
past from which to judge. The motives 
which have moved mankind, the rise and 
fall of nations, the stories people have 
loved through the ages, the songs they 
have sung, the thoughts which have as 
a consequence found their expression in 
literature, — all these have no lesson for 
me!” 

If we were called upon to study some 
great picture, should we feel that we 
knew much about it if we covered up 
all but a small part, and examined that 
part alone without knowing anything of 
its relation to the rest? In the same 
way, if we give the child only one little 
corner of the picture of the world’s his- 
tory to study, as, for example, the history 
and literature of his own century, can it 
ever have a great meaning to him, let 
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him examine it ever so closely, until he 
compares it with the life and thought 
of other times? But if we take the 
picture as a whole, what a changed as- 
pect it presents! How the parts fall 
into place, and how each one seems to 
supplement and explain the others! Just 
so will the picture of the world’s history 
appear to the child if he is given a broad 
and comprehensive view of it, instead 
of being confined to isolated fragments 
which have little or no meaning without 
the connecting links which join them into 
one whole. But would not such a view 
be superficial? Yes, our glance at that 
picture has been superficial ; but that one 
glance has given us the best the picture 
contains, the one large thought that the 
artist intended to convey to us. His 
methods of work and the details of the 
picture we have yet to study, but we are 
no longer in danger of attaching undue 
importance to one part over another. 
We can now judge of the details in the 
light of their relation to the whole, and 
are much more likely to judge fairly. 
No really good teacher will be con- 
tent to give anything to her pupil but 
the best there is to give,—the whole 
picture ; nor will she rest satisfied until 
she has the whole to give. She will not 
feel that she has taught American his- 
tory in a truly patriotic manner until 
she has taught the root, stem, and leaves 
as well as the flower. The Old Man 
of the Sea, seen in the light of Ovid and 
Virgil with the Cross towering above 
them, will tell her a deeper secret than 
that which she will learn through Haw- 
thorne alone; for he will tell her what 
Christianity and what America did for 
the later romancer that heathen Greece 
and Rome never did for the earlier poets. 
Washington will mean more to her when 
placed by the side of Hannibal or Cesar ; 
Webster and Clay will mean more when 
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compared with Demosthenes; Franklin 
will seem a greater American when his 
theory of electricity is contrasted with 
the primitive notions of the lightning- 
fearing people who ascribed all unknown 
power to Zeus. 

The first point, then, to dwell upon is 
that entirety is the gift of the Muses to 
the child; not only entire pieces of liter- 
ature, even masterpieces, but a view of 
the entire life and growth and develop- 
ment of mankind as contained in litera- 
ture. The second point which I would 
emphasize is the danger of overburden- 
ing the child’s mind with commonplaces, 
or perhaps they should more properly 
be called inanities. Among children the 
Muses seldom go begging for an audi- 
ence, unless their taste has been corrupt- 
ed by poor literature. If their minds 
are left untrammeled, they will quickly 
recognize the heavenly Muse, and wel- 
She is com- 
monplace or inane, nor are children dis- 


come her gladly. never 
posed to be so unless led into the same 


barren field. As an illustration of the 


better class of commonplace in reading, 
I take the following stanza from a first 
reader : — 


Run, Dolly, run! 

Run out in the golden sun; 

Run up the hill with me, 

Now down to the apple-tree. 

Run, Dolly, run!” 

No Muse ever gave that to children. 
It is a type of many poems and much 
prose written by persons of scant liter- 
ary attainments. Neither the Muses nor 
the children can be greatly interested in 
it. I do not say that the children will 
be wholly uninterested in it, but I do 
say they will not be greatly interested ; 
for to be greatly interested or interested 
in any great way is to be permanently 
interested, and there is nothing in such 
writing as this to give it any perma- 
nence in the child’s mind. Some time 
ago I experimented, in order to see 
if this story would take any permanent 


hold on the mind of children. I went 
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into a school-room where there were 
fifty little children, whose average age 
was not far from six years. After say- 
ing that I would tell them two stories, 
one about a doll and the other about 
the winds, I repeated this doll poem to 
them. They received it good-natured- 
ly ; some of them smiled. They tried to 
appear pleased, for they were evidently 
desirous to be polite. Then I told them 
the story of Ulysses and his gift from 
ZEolus. 
I entered the room, they were having a 
lesson on the winds and clouds. I gave 
the story as it is told in the tenth book 
of the Odyssey: the arrival of Ulysses 
at the dwelling of /Eolus, situated on a 
floating island inclosed with a wall of 
brass; the present to Ulysses of a bag 
containing all the winds except the west 
wind, which was to waft him and his 
seamen home; the jealousy of the sail- 
ors, who feared 


I chose this story because, when 


had bestowed 
some important gift on Ulysses which 
they were not to share; their opening 
the sack while Ulysses slept, and their 
bitter lament when they found them- 
selves blown back to the island of o- 
lus. After telling both stories, I left 
the room without commenting upon 
either. The children’s teacher was ab- 
sent, and the young cadet who had 
them in charge went on with their les- 
son. The next week I went again to 
the same room, and told the children 
that I had two stories for them, one a 
doll story and the other about the winds, 
and asked which I should tell them. 
They unanimously chose the latter, and 
I narrated the adventures of neas 
with AZolus as given in Virgil’s neid. 


LEolus 


They enjoyed the account, and since 
then have been making and studying 
ZEolian harps. When their teacher re- 
turned, she asked them what they had 
heard while she was away. Many 
hands went up, in anxious testimony of 
the owner’s desire to tell the story of 
Ulysses, but hardly a child in the room 
could remember 


anything whatever 
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about the doll which ran to the apple- 
tree. A wee boy, six years old, repeat- 
ed the story of Ulysses without missing 
one point, and all the other children lis- 
tened as if the story were new. He 
added at the end a moral of his own, 
to the effect that the seamen should 
not have been so curious, and had been 
justly punished. doubt 
that the children were more or less in- 
terested in the doll poem when I recited 
it to them, but it had no relation to uni- 
versal life, as had the story of Ulysses, 
and consequently made no lasting im- 
pression. Of course the form itself was 
meagre, and admitted little expansion ; 
but such a poem is a mere device to put 
before children words instead of thought. 
Nor is this specimen by any means the 
worst of its kind. Here is a poorer study 
of the same sort, from another reader; 
it has not even the pretty thought of the 
golden sun in it: — 

“* Look at my fine wax doll.’ 

“* Let me see it, May. 
doll ?’ 

“Yes, Lucy, I am sure it is 
doll.’ 

*¢ Has your doll blue eyes?’ 

“No, it has black eyes and 
dress.’ ”’ 

And here is a worse one than the last, 
from still another first reader : — 

“ Has the girl with the doll a hat? 

“ The girl with a doll has a hat. 

“ Has the girl a doll and a dress? 

“The girl has a doll and a dress. 

In contrast with this inane reading I 
will mention a study which I heard given 
some months ago, in the presence of more 
than a hundred people, at a meeting of 
the Principals’ Association in Chicago. 
None of the children had been in school 
more than nine months. The teacher re- 
lated to them the story of Rip Van Win- 
kle, which they repeated, and she wrote 
it out on a blackboard as fast as they gave 
it to her. Then they read it from the 
blackboard with great ease. She took 
no pains to use monosyllables. One of 


There is no 


Is it a new 


a new 


a blue 
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the words they learned in this lesson was 
rheumatism,” and they rather liked the 
word because it was long and “hard.” 
Some one, to puzzle or test the little 
folk and see whether the work were 
genuine, gave them a queer cane as 
a subject; and the children observed 
it, talked of it, and without difficulty 
read from the blackboard what was said 
about it. Their interest in the Rip 
Van Winkle story was supreme. They 
quite forgot the crowd around them, 
and laughed over the story with 
feigned merriment. 


uh- 


Here is another story, a gift of the 
Muses, which several good primary-school 
teachers assure me has been listened to 
with delight by children, to some extent 
reproduced by them in writing, and read 
from their own reproductions ; while, in 
addition to all this, they have used it 
in connection with studies of insects as 
examples of natural history : — 

THE CRICKET AND THE POET. 

Once upon a time many poets met at 
a minstrels’ court to sing for a prize. 
Not only did each poet sing, but he 
played on the lyre while he sang. One 
poet sang better than the others; in- 
deed, so well did he sing that the old 
judges could not find the least fault with 
him, although their ears were very sharp. 
So he sang out boldly, and he played in 
time and tune. After a while the judges 
said to each other that it was of little 
use to try to find fault with him, and 
that this must be the poet who ought 
to have the prize. Just then a misehief 
happened to the poet’s lyre. It had 
seven strings, but one of them snapped, 
and he feared he could not finish his 
song. The poet’s heart sank within him 
when he thought of the ill luck in 
store. He felt sure that he could not 
win the prize. Buta cricket, which had 
been listening to the poet’s song, left 
its home in the green bush, and for 
mere love of music flew, with its little 
heart on fire, and lighted on the broken 
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string. So when the singer felt for that 
string the cricket sang out the right 
note, and saved the poet from spoiling 
his music. When the song was ended 
the judges all cried out: “Take the 
prize! Who would not give the prize 
to such a sweet voice and such a fine 
lyre? Why, we took your lyre for a 
harp, so shrill was the sweetest note.” 
This note was the 
cricket made. 


sound which the 


The poet took the prize and went 
home, but he did not forget the cricket 
which had helped him. He made a 
statue of himself hold- 
ing a lyre, and on the lyre he perched 
a golden image of the cricket. 


life-size marble 


Now, what can a child get from this 
story that he cannot get from the story 
of the doll? In the line of science, he 
san compare the poet’s idea of the 
cricket, its method of producing a noise, 
with his own observations in nature, 
and can be taught to listen for musical 
sounds in the out-of-door world. He 
can learn to trace the growth of a story 
from the myth-making age through me- 
dizeval times, until the Muse of Lyric 
Verse repeats it to us through the lips 
of a great nineteenth-century poet; and 
the child can in this way see the rise, 
progress, and growth of one thought. 
Again, he can, at a glance, get a vivid 
picture of real minstrel life in the Mid- 
dle Ages. That is true history, and he 
can learn to separate the truth from 
the myth, while in the myth he can 
touch another corner of life, even the 
life of mankind in the time of Socrates 
and Phzdrus; for the cricket sent by 
the Muse of Song to aid the minstrel 
poet belonged to the same choir which 
sang over the heads of the ancient phi- 
losophers. Finally, a teacher of tact and 
feeling can add the fine point which 
makes Browning’s poem so exquisitely 
modern: the value of a child’s affection 
when the one string which made his 
life’s harmony complete “was snapped 
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in twain, never to be heard again.” 
Even if the only motive in giving read- 
ing to children were to teach them 
words, spelling, punctuation, surely a 
choicer vocabulary could be found in 
the latter story than in the ordinary 
feeble reading lessons. But the acqui- 
sition of a vocabulary is hardly ever a 
sufficient motive in a reading lesson. 

Here is another example of a com- 
monplace reading lesson from a first 
reader, where the only motive is that of 
increasing the child’s list of words : — 

“ Nell and Jip have had a long walk, 
and now they are glad to stop and rest. 

“ As Nell went by the mill, she met 
Frank with his big dog, Dash. 

“Dash and Jip ran at a hog, and Jip 
bit it on the leg. 

“Then a man came and hit Jip, and 
made him and Dash run off.” 

What a picture to put before a child 
for his contemplation ! 
hog on the leg! 


A dog biting a 
Just imagine the hea- 
venly Muse choosing such a subject for 
her song! What a contrast between 
this and the story of the dog Gelert, or 
that of Dick Whittington and his eat! 

I give another illustration of the same 
sort: — 


THE SLEEPY 
Here is old Bob! 
have a ride! 


MULE. 


Come, boys, let us 


I am afraid to get 
may throw us off. 

Fie, Paul! What are you afraid of ? 
Bob is a sleepy old 
any one can ride him. 


on him, Fred; he 


I am sure 
Come on, boys ! 


mule. 


The second part of the lesson tells us 
that the boys climbed up on the mule’s 
back, whereupon he jumped and kicked, 
throwing one boy to the ground and an- 
other into the mud. The point of the 
story is that the mule was not so sleepy 
as he looked. 

Now, I do not doubt that, as a study 
from nature, the mule might prove a 
very profitable object, and we should 
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never undervalue sense-perception and 
its relation to reading. By studying the 
animal itself, however, the child could 
learn more words than from any read- 
ing lesson, and much in regard to his 
habits and characteristics which would 
prove fully as interesting, if not so ex- 
citing, as his kicking; as, for instance, 
whether he walks on his feet or his 
toes, in what way his knee corresponds 
with the human knee. With the assis- 
tance of such facts, drawn from his own 
observation, the child can make com- 
monplaces himself, and learn something 
of comparative zovlogy while he is learn- 
ing to read. Esop’s story of the don- 
key which wanted to be a pet, or that 
of the miller who lost his mule by try- 
ing to please everybody, are either of 
them far better animal stories than the 
one given. ‘They are classic fables in- 
stead of modern ones made up to sell, 
and they hold the germs of eternal 
truth. 

The story of Athena and Poseidon, 
the gift of the horse to Athens by the 
latter, the gift of the olive-tree and the 
naming of the city by the former, — 
such lessons are organic parts of uni- 
versal literature, and give the child 
glimpses of the thought of the universal 
man, glimpses which he must get from 
books if he gets them at all. They in- 
clude reading, history, spelling, punctu- 
ation, and above all thought. They do 
not seal the pores of the child’s obser- 
vation by seeing for him what he is 
quite able to see for himself. I do 
not wish to give the impression that I 
consider the story of the sleepy mule 
“bad reading,” but I certainly do not 
wish to give the impression that I con- 
sider it good reading. Here is a fox 
lesson which is much worse : — 

“See the fox. He is on a box. 

*“ Ts the box for the fox ? 

“Tt is for the fox. It is his box. 

“The fox can sit in the box. 

“ Can a fox eat? 

“A cat, a rat, or a pig can eat. 
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“ A fox can eat.” 

A child would have to study Delsarte 
many years before getting his tongue 
sufficiently limbered for such reading. 

Here is an inanity written in dramatic 
form : — 


WHO ATE THE PIE? A DIALOGUE. 


Ned. Who ate my pie? Did you see 
a boy eat it? 

May. No, a boy did not eat it. 

Ned. But who did eat it ? 

May. I saw a cat get it. 

Ned. Acat? Was it our old cat? 

May. Yes, it was our cat; but the 
eat did not eat the pie. 

Ned. Did not eat it, do you say? 
But who did eat it? 

May. The dog saw the cat get it; 
and so the dog ran for it, and the cat 
let the dog get it. So, you see, the dog 
eat the pie. It was fun to see the dog 
run. I saw it all, as I sat on the rug. 

Ned. Oh, you old dog! You bad 
old dog! Why did you eat my pie? 
Get out, you old dog! You old eur, get 
out / 

May. No,no! Do not use the dog 
so. You eat pie, if you can get it. 
Why may not the dog eat it, if He can 
get it? 

GREEK CHORAL ODE. 

(Exercise for Lesson 74. 
“eat” to “ate.’’) 

I eat pie. You eat pie. 

The cat and the dog eat pie. 

All of us eat of the pie. 

You and I eat pie. 


Change 


Here again the lesson contains no 
point which the child cannot easily 
make without the book. Such writing 
approaches closely the lowest depth of 
literary degradation, and not only serves 
to corrupt the child’s natural good sense, 
but — and this is one of the worst fea- 
tures —it also corrupts the taste of the 
teacher who uses it. Nearly all of our 
primary-school teachers are young high- 
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school graduates, who are not mature 
enough to have given careful considera- 
tion to the subject. ‘They become so ac- 
customed to such composition that they 
begin to look upon it as necessary, and 
lose their appreciation of its worthless- 
ness; and thus the evil is propagated, and 
the child is prepared for new inanities. 
Since his mind has thus been weakened 
instead of strengthened, he naturally 
continues to read trash the rest of his 
life, if he reads at all. 

Contrast with the above lesson Haw- 
thorne’s Snow Image, Little Daffydown- 
dilly, or any of the stories in Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Queer Little People. 
The origin of the bees, as found in 
Virgil’s fourth Georgie, is a better study. 
The youth tending the bees; his wooing 
of Eurydike ; her death ;. the consequent 
destruction of the youth’s bees; his visit 
to his mother, who lives in the depths of 
the Nile, surrounded by her handmaidens 
spinning and singing; his complaint to 
his mother of the death of the bees; his 
visit to the Old Man of the Sea to find 
out why they died; his return to his 
mother, who instructs him how to create 
new swarms of bees, — all these graphic 
incidents engage the attention, appeal 
to the imagination, and set the judgment 
of the child at work. I have repeatedly 
told this story to primary-school children, 
and they have discussed it as intelligent- 
ly as the pie question is discussed in the 
dramatic effort already quoted. They 
never believe that bees came that way 
or that people can live under water, but 
they think that the folks of olden times 
loved honey. 


The story of Donald, from Browning, 
if told simply, is a much better lesson 
for primary children than the dog-and- 
pie study. 
who lived among the mountains, a good 


Donald was a hardy fellow 


hunter who could fish and shoot. He 
was proud of his strong bones and large 
muscles, and would not let a fiend dis- 
pute with him the right of way without 
a tussle. Once when hunting he stepped 
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upon a narrow rock, and found himself 
face to face with a gold-red stag, —a 
brave creature which had never grown 
cowardly by being shut up in parks. 
Donald looked at the deer, but was too 
proud to run away, and the deer looked 
at Donald fearlessly, but could escape 
from him only by throwing him off 
the rocks; so the young man lay down 
in the narrow path, that the deer might 
run over him, thinking to slay the stag 
as he bounded over. But the noble ani- 
mal picked its way very daintily, for fear 
of injuring the young man, extending 
one foot and then the other, with as 
much care as a mother takes in remoy- 
ing a fly from the face of her sleeping 
babe; not even the tip of his hoof touched 
the body of the youth. Donald saw this, 
but was so much more of a hunter than 
a man that he reached up and killed the 
deer, even while it was tenderly raising 
its foot to avoid hurting him. Which 
was more human, the man or the deer? 

This story is really a study; a lesson 
to set the child thinkin a lesson to 
develop tenderness towards animals. In 
the dog-and-pie lesson, notice that the 
moral — “ No, no! 


g3 


Do not use the dog 
so. You eat pie, if you can get it’ —is 
enforced upon the child. Children ar- 
rive at higher moral conclusions by re- 
flecting on moral conditions than by 
having morality thrust upon them. 

A child’s reading should be distributed 
all along the known life of the human 
race. He may not know it, but the 
teacher should know it, the parent should 
know it, and the board of education 
should know it. He should have enough 
of the ancient to suggest the middle 
periods of history, and enough of the 
middle periods to furnish a connecting 
link for the modern, all so given and so 
directed that it may naturally lead to 
greater depth or fuller detail. Thus will 
the child gain a true perspective ; thus 
will he learn to reason correctly, having 
true conditions from which to reason; 
thus will he know the real meaning of 
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such names as Washington, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, and Lincoln; and thus will 
he rise to the dignity of a true patriot. 
No one need flatter himself that he can 
make a good American citizen of a boy 
by keeping him on dog-and-pie litera- 
ture. 

The excuses urged by teachers for 
neglecting to cultivate a literary taste in 
their pupils are various. 

“T cannot place an outline of the 
world’s literature before children,” says 
one; “ it is too great a thing to attempt.” 

“T am obliged to teach reading” 
(meaning word-calling, or the “ correct” 
method of pronouncing and emphasiz- 
ing dog-and-pie literature), urges an- 
other. 

** do not know enough of literature,” 
says a third. 

“T could do it if I were a specialist 
and had plenty of time,” pleads a fourth. 

“T don’t dare to go outside of the 
regular prescribed course of study. If 
the authorities above me direct me to 
teach dog-and-pie inanity, I must do it,” 
says a fifth. 

To all these objections educators may 
urge the following : — 

Dog-and-pie literature is not reading. 
To teach word-calling is not to teach 
reading. ‘To teach word-calling does 
not lead to good word-calling. Those 
pupils who are kept on feeble reading 
lessons that they may “ recognize words 
at sight” are the very ones who never 
do learn to “ recognize words at sight.’’ 
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They stumble over words and miscall 
them to a far greater extent than do the 
pupils who are searching for the thought 
in what they read. Let any one who 
doubts this give one of Lowell’s poems 
to a class of high-school graduates or 
any normal-school training class, every 
member of which has been through the 
six inanities, the six school readers, and 
judge for himself whether or not the 
word-calling method leads to good word- 
valling. 

Surely, the true economy of education 
clearly demands that we should crowd 
back into the most elementary period all 
that is merely designed to familiarize 
children with the looks of words. Most 
of the work of this class can be done 
without a book, by free use of black- 
board and slate. Yet even in the very 
earliest period there are capital bits of 
nursery literature ready for use, and at 
2ach step of a child’s training the field 
of genuine literature available for schools 
widens. <A teacher with ever so little 
knowledge of universal literature, if she 
has any literary taste, will constantly get 
something new, and share it with her 
pupils as naturally as an artist speaks of 
a great picture to a fellow-artist. And 
there is no higher authority so stupid or 
so selfish as to wish to deny to the child 
the privilege of sharing to some extent 
with his teacher that which the great 
consensus of literary opinion through the 
ages has persisted in calling noble and 
permanent. 


Mary HE. Burt. 





CAIN. 


(BRONZE FIGURE IN THE PITTI PALACE.) 


A soMBRE brow whose dark-veined furrows bear 


Remorseful fruit from God’s curse planted there, — 


Uplifted hands o’er eyes that look through Time 
Big with the burden of unshriven crime. 


William H. Hayne. 
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FIRST PAPER: 


LIBRARIES of commentary in every 
European language have grown up 
around the unsolved enigma, What is 
Faust? and still we seem in need of 
some more definite solution of the prob- 
lem. 

Learned and elaborate, the commen- 
taries, for the most part, begin with the 
Faust legend of the fifteenth century, 
trace it back to the remotest past, tell all 
that there is to know about the historic 
personage of the name of Faust, and 
disclose the mythological sources from 
whence his fabulous story has, in the 
course of centuries, evolved itself. From 
this they proceed, in like manner, with 
every character or allusion in the play ; 
and we have, as a result, a monument 
of learning, but not the definite idea of 
which we are in search. Though the 
commentators have delved into the re- 
motest past for facts, and, constructing 
wonderful philosophies, have soared end- 
lessly into the blue for fanciful interpre- 
tations ; though the whole surface of the 
casket in which the treasure lies is seored 
with the tracings of these many won- 
drous “keys,” they have not unlocked 
the secret. 

‘** Ye instruments, indeed, ye mock at me, 

With wheels and cogs and cylinders and 

braces. 

I stood here at the gate, and ye should be 

the key; 

Your ward is curious, but no bolt it raises.” 


The wards of the key are too curi- 
ously twisted. The explanations are 
too elaborate, for the elaborate can never 
penetrate the simple. ‘“ One must be- 
lieve,” writes Goethe to Zelter, “ in sim- 
plicity, in what is originally produc- 
tive, if one wants to go the right way.” 
“ Gertnan critics,” says Goethe to Eck- 
ermann, “ start from philosophy, and in 


THE PROLOGUES. 


the consideration and discussion of a 
poetical production proceed in such a 
manner that what they intend as an 
elucidation is intelligible only to philoso- 
phers of their own school, while for 
other people it is far more obscure than 
the work upon which they intended to 
throw light.” 

Where, then, shall we find this light, 
this solution of the problem? This is 
just the question which Goethe himself 
has taken special pains to answer. Eck- 
ermann, in continuation of the conversa- 
tion from which the foregoing sentence 
was taken, reports it for us. Goethe 
goes on to say: “M. Ampere, on the 
contrary, shows himself quite practical 
and popular. Like one who knows his 
profession thoroughly, he shows the re- 
lation between the production and the 
producer, and judges the different po- 
etical productions as different fruits of 
different epochs of the poet’s life. He 
has studied most profoundly the chan- 
ging course of my earthly career and 
the condition of my mind, and has had 
the faculty of seeing what I have not 
expressed, and what, so to speak, could 
only be read between the lines... . 
Concerning Faust his remarks are no 
less clever, since he not only notes, as 
part of myself, the gloomy, discontented 
striving of the principal character, but 
also the and the bitter irony of 
Mephistopheles.” 

Here is the answer to the question, 
Where are we to look for the key to 
Faust? We are to go to the poet him- 
self, to the poet’s life, to the poet's 
thought, and there we may read, by the 
light thrown on the poem, from the va- 


scorn 


rying epochs of his earthly career, and 
find the answer to our enigma in the 
poem itself, and in the many thoughts 
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and experiences of the poet whose whole 
life and thought are reflected in it. 


** All through the book lie scattered the keys 

to unloosen enigmas, 

For there the Spirit, prophetic, speaks to in- 
telligence still. 

That one I call the most skillful who lets 
the Day easily teach him ; 

For the Day brings us, at once, problem and 
answer in one.” 


Speaking of what Faust is, “I have,” 
says Goethe, “received into my mind 
impressions, and those of a sensual, ani- 
mated, charming, varied, hundred-fold 
kind, just as a lively imagination pre- 
sented them; and I had as a poet no- 
thing more to do than artistically to 
round off and elaborate such views and 
impressions, and by means of a lively 
representation so to bring them forward 
that others might receive the same im- 
pression in hearing or reading my re- 
presentation of them.” 

If we follow the course recommended 
by him, and note carefully what impres- 
sions and ideas were prominent in his 
mind at the time when the varying scenes 
of the drama were written, we shall, as 
he has taken pains to tell us, come at 
the deeper significance hidden under all 
the seeming trivialities of the action. 
“There is,” he says, “ always something 
higher at the bottom, and nothing is re- 
quired but eyes and knowledge of the 
world and the power of comprehension 
to perceive the great in the small. For 
those who are without such qualities let 
it suffice to receive the picture of life as 
real life.” 

Here is our key, which the poet him- 
self has given. Forget all elaborate the- 
ories about the play, and all facts con- 
cerning the historic Faust ; they are but 
the colors on the artist’s palette, the 
clay for the sculptor’s modeling. We 
should ask only and always, What were 
the poet’s thoughts and feeling when he 
wrote the scene; or, if he has said lit- 
tle directly about it, what were his sur- 
roundings? — for Goethe’s life has been 
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made an open book, where he who runs 
may read; and in his strong interest in 
himself he has supplied the reader of 
his Memoirs with an 
tail, from which to annotate his art. 
First, what has he said about the play ? 
In announcing the Helena, the third act 
of the Second Part of Faust, Goethe re- 
marks that “ Faust’s character presents 
a man who, impatient in the common 
bounds of earthly existence, reaches out 
on all sides for the highest knowledge 
and the enjoyment of the fairest good, 
yet whose longing is forever unsatisfied, 
—a spirit that always returns upon it- 
self discontented and unhappy.” 
Pointing out the analogy to modern 
life and thought, Goethe says that it 
is mankind which he is depicting, not 
an historical or mythological personage. 
Elsewhere he observes that a commen- 
tator who sees in Faust, not an indi- 
vidual, but the soul of man, has come 
nearer the solution of the problem. “ It 
is,” he tells Eekermann, his young con- 


abundance of de- 


fidant, “the development of a human 
soul, that is tormented by all which af- 
flicts humanity, and made happy by all 
which it desires.”” “ A concise and clear 
representation of the existing in Man,” 
as he tells Schiller. ‘“ For that is,” he 
says in his Sayings, “ the genuine poetry 
where the individual represents the Uni- 
versal, not as a dream or a shadow, but 
as a living and visible revelation of the 
Inserutable.” ‘ When the true poetic 
genius is born, he will set the moods of 
the inner life before us as the Universal, 
the World-life ;”’ for “the life of an 
individual is forever the mirror of the 
life of Man.” 

Goethe’s theme, then, is Human Life. 
We find it so stated in the Prologue in 
the Theatre, that dialogue in which the 
Theatre Manager, Poet, and the Merry 
Man set out the aims and purposes of the 
play. The whole subject is discussed 
by them at length from their different 
points of view, and the Merry Man, 
agreeing with the Poet, says : — 
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So let us give a play, too, but contrive 

To grasp in full this human life we live: 

Hach lives it, yet *t is not much known, 

And where ’t is seized there ’s interest 
enough.”’ 


The 
and 
the motive of the drama, is to be found 
here. The 
never weary of telling us, is the image 
of the life of the race; and the aim 
of the Second Part is to show how the 
same problem of life which we each face 


Look closely into this Prologue. 
oD 


whole theory of the play, its scope 


individual life, Goethe is 


as individuals has been, and is being, 
worked out by the race, and to show 
also how simple this problem really is. 

** All is simpler than men think, more 
Tt 
annoys men to find the truth so simple,” 
says Goethe. He writes to ask Schiller 
to “interpret his dreams for him,” send- 
ing him the manuscript of Faust; and 


succinct than one can imagine.” 


Schiller replies: “ You grasp with your 
view entire Nature in order to throw 
light on its parts; in the totality of 
her manifestations you seek for the key 


which shall lay open the individual.” 
Goethe agrees to this, and in his Italian 
Journey remarks that “the poet should 
sweep through the universe, 
it down to a point of light, a burning 
point, that shall mirror for us the All.” 
Wilhelm Meister has the same thought 
as to the work of the poet, and says, 


and _ bring 


further, that the poet alone can give us 
knowledge of “that right enjoyment of 
the world.” The Prologue in the The- 
atre, opening the play, still further sets 
forth this mission of the poet in that 
splendid passage in which we have 
Goethe’s aim and motive minutely de- 
scribed. The Poet there says, in answer 
to the Manager, who clings to the usual 
theatrical advises him to 
give a multitude of isolated dramatic in- 
cidents, and to strive only to amuse and 
amaze the public : — 


notion, and 


“ Go hence, and seek yourself another slave to- 
night ; 
The poet shall, indeed, that highest right, 
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That right of man that Nature to him lent, 

For your sake trifle wantonly away! 

How is it he all hearts can sway ? 

How is it he controls each element ? 

Is’t not the harmony that from his breast 
will start, 

And winds the whole world back into his 
heart ? 

When Nature will eternal threads, unseeing, 

Carelessly whirling, on the spindle fling, 

When all the unharmonious throngs of being 

In sullen discord through each other ring, 

Who parts th’ unvaried series of Creation, 

Quickening their flowing into rhymic time ? 

Who calls the Single to that common conse- 
cration 

Of All, where it in grand accord can chime ? 

Who bids the storm with passion rage and 
lower, 

The evening red with solemn meanings glow ? 

Who seatters springtime’s every fairest flower 

Along the pathway where the Loved will 
go ? 

Who weaves the simple leaves to crowns, 
requites us 

With Honor’s wreath, the prize of every 
field, 

Secures Olympus, to the gods unites us ? 

That power of man the poet has revealed.” 

Goethe here that the aim of 

the poem is not to present an ordinary 

dramatic episode or a number of de- 

tached incidents, but to show the rela- 

tion of each to the All; to exhibit life, 

the whole of life, and call each sepa- 

rate that 

secration where it can chime in grand 

accord with its Maker. Thus he will 

unite the mortal to the Immortal, — “to 


says 


individual to common con- 


the gods unite us,’ — and find for us, in 
this harmony of all being, that “right 
of which Wilhelm 


So uniting ourselves to 


enjoyment of life” 
Meister speaks. 
the Immortal Energy, we are brought 
near to the “ Schaffender Freude,” the 
Joy which is the Maker; that Creative 
Activity which we see operating in the 
universe about us, and with which the 
poet would harmonize our lives, till they 
too become creative, a part of that Joy 
which is the Divine. ‘ All Nature and 
we human beings,” he said to Ecker- 
mann, “are so penetrated with the divine 
element that it sustains us; that in it we 
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live and work and are. . . . The divine 
power is everywhere manifest; . . . the 
But 
“with people who have Him daily upon 


divine love is everywhere active.” 


their tongues God becomes a phrase, a 
mere name, which they utter without 
“We 
at detached portions of life, and so miss 
“The 
trouble is, nobody remembers or gives 
us the All.” 
to the Divine, we live in darkness, or at 
least fail of the joy which is our birth- 
right. “ Ah, yes!” the Merry Man ob- 
serves, “that is what we are after, — 
joy. So earry on this poet’s trade of 
ours, and give us Human Life; that 
is indeed a romance; then all will be 
stirred, for each will see what he has 


any accompanying idea.” look 


its deeper significance.” ereat 


D> 


Unless we join ourselves 


in his own heart.’ Even the Manager 
becomes interested, and promises the 
Poet, if he will only set to work, he may 
use all the resources of the stage : — 
“You know our German stage; in scenery 
What any one would try he may. 
So spare not anything to-day, 
Either in scenes or in machinery. 
Use both the great and lesser lights of 
heaven; 
The stars you may at random squander, 
Nor want for water, fire, nor beasts that 
wander, 
Nor birds shall lack, nor precipices, even. 
So stride, then, in this narrow booth’s small 
bound, 
The whole great circle of creation round; 
And swiftly move, but thoughtfully as well, 
From heaven through all the world to hell.” 
So, in this poem, the poet will sweep 
with his soaring thought through the 
whole circle of creation, — “from heaven 
through all the world to hell.” In this 
view, which Goethe declares is the scope 
and of the the Faust le- 
gend, of which the commentators make 
so much, becomes of very little impor- 
tance, except as it is significant and use- 
ful as an embodiment of the poet’s ab- 
stract idea. 


aim work, 


“The facts of any man’s 


life,” Goethe says to Eckermann, apro- 


pos of Jean Paul’s Truth of my 
as opposed to his own Dichtung 


5 


Life 
und 
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Wahrheit, Truth and Poetry of my Life, 
the title of his Memoirs, — ‘the facts 
of any man’s life are of no consequence 
except as they are significant.” Signifi- 
cant, that is, of the “ operation of those 
eternal laws through which we rejoice 
and which we fulfill and 
which are fulfilled in us, whether we 


or sorrow, 
perceive them or not.” This is the end 
of Faust,— to make us perceive these 
laws, and conform our lives to them, 
so that we may work in harmony with 
their eternal purposes. ‘Thus it appears 
that Goethe, by his own admission, has 
used the Faust story only as a convenient 
peg upon which to hang conclusions. 
Indeed, he writes to Schiller that it is 
not the story of Dr. Faust at all, but 
his own life and the life of man, that he 
is depicting. ‘The First Part is wholly 
subjective ;”’ wholly the picture, that is, 
of his own inner life, of the results of 
his own experience, and of the conclu- 
sions which he draws therefrom of the 
law of life and the way of joy. This 
is what makes the greatness and the 
special interest of the poem. In it the 
greatest soul of modern times actually 
puts the window in his breast, and lets 
us see into his inmost being, wherein the 
* All the 


great forces of the universe centre here.” 


universe lies as in a mirror. 


“ Men call their circumstances and sur- 
roundings God and the Devil, but within 
us is the problem; from the first two 
worlds are there.” To Eckermann, too, 
he says: “The First Part is wholly sub- 
jective. I confess that the characters of 
Faust and Mephistopheles are both parts 
of my own being ; but in the Second Part 
we enter into another, higher, clearer, 
more passionless world.” ‘Yes, the 
whole of antiquity and half the history 
of the modern world are there; but I 
have brought so many figures before 
the eye, in themselves picturesque and 
interesting, that, as a picture full of sen- 
suous life, it will prove attractive, even 
if one cares nothing for the thought 
behind it.” “ Word and picture are cor- 
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relate, — what comes to the ear should 
be seen by the eye; and so in the child 
ish times of the world we see, as in the 
Bible, the truth ever presented in a pic- 
In Wilhelm Meister 
he speaks of this way of presenting truth, 
and says it has often occurred to him to 
contrive a masque that should bring all 
the elements of modern life before us as 


ture, a parable.” 


characters in a masquerade or a drama. 
In the first act of the Second Part we 
find such a masque in the court revels; 
the masquerade that reproduces for us, 
as an allegory, the whole history of mod- 
ern Europe. Indeed, the entire poem, 
with its utter simplicity of native dic- 
tion and absolute freedom from any flow- 
ers of rhetoric, is a trope. “There is 
a poetry without tropes,’ says Goethe, 
“which is one trope,” and this is pecu- 
liarly true of Faust. “This poetry,” he 
tells us, “‘makes dead thought alive.” 
* We see the law of life acting in and 
upon an individual, and therefore it be- 
comes to us a living reality.” “ So give 
a drama,” says the Merry Man of the 
Prologue, “and each will see what is in 
his own heart, and draw serious nour- 
ishment from your play.” 

Now, though the best commentators 
are agreed that Faust is in some sort 
an allegory, they lay so much stress on 
tracing historical allusions and minor de- 
tails as to make us lose sight of the truth 
which Goethe declares is ‘so simple;” 
the picture of the operation of this law 
of life, which underlies and binds the 
play together. Their learned comment 
leaves us, for the most part, in the con- 
dition of the man who could not see 
the forest for the trees. But the poet 
promises to set this law of life before 
All the incei- 
dents and episodes of the play are in- 
troduced as significant of that way of 
joy which is the perfect fulfillment of 
the law, or of 


us in its simplest forms. 


the deviations from it 
which have led and are leading us to 
doubt and despair; that is, into the 
clutches of Mephistopheles. The figures 
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and combinations are as varied as life 
itself, but behind and beneath them all 
is this simple truth, this law of life, 
which binds and holds all together, as 
the canvas backing holds the varied col- 
ors and figures of a tapestry in a com- 
plete whole. It is a picture of life, of a 
man, and of mankind. 


‘* We'll see the little, then the greater world,” 


as Mephistopheles remarks to Faust when 
they first sail off through the air, in quest 
of that happiness which the devil pro- 
mises him in self-gratification. 
of Faust might indeed be called the 
Pursuit of Happiness. You cannot, by 
acquiring for your own gratification, by 
getting, obtain joy; that is beyond the 
power of selfishness to procure. 
piness, 


The theme 


Hap- 
says the poet, is found only in 
not in getting. As you give 
yourself forth for the purposes of the 
Creating Joy, and become a part of 
that Joy, a co-creator, do you know hap- 
piness ; 


giving, 


or, following your own selfish 
ends, become the slave of this Demon 
of Selfishness. Look with the poet for 
the proof of this in the life within us 
and in the world about us, and see what 
influences have led and are leading us 
to that perfect fulfillment of the law 
which joins us at last to that Joy which 
is the Maker. 

Goethe tells Eckermann, “ You will 
find the key of Faust’s salvation in these 
lines” from the Chorus of Angels, near 
the conclusion of the Second Part : — 


‘¢ This noble member of the choirs 
Of spirit-worlds ’s forever 
From Evil saved; whoe’er aspires 
And toils we can deliver ; 
If in the Love he really share 
That from on high is freely given, 
The holy hosts will meet him there, 
And welcome him to heaven.” 


Here is the answer to that enigma of life, 
and “the right enjoyment of life ;” for, 
as we have seen, Faust is life. In labor 
and in love is the solution of the prob- 
lem. If we never forget that Faust is 
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always the poet himself, or his view of 
the history of the life of man, we can in the 
poet’s life and thoughts find the key to 
unlock all the mysteries of the. poem. 

We recall Goethe’s remark to Hum- 
boldt, that from his earliest years this 
thought of Faust had been in his mind ; 
then, turning to his Memoirs, we see the 
poet looking up questioningly into the 
universe, and asking of the worlds about 
him the answer to that mighty problem, 
What is life? So, after the Prologue 
in the Theatre, which sets forth the 
aim of the play, we have the Prologue 
in Heaven, and look out with the poet 
into the universe. Here are the Lord, 
the Heavenly Host, and near by Mephis- 
topheles. 

The commentators have expended a 
good deal of energy in explaining the 
personality of this character whom Goethe 
introduces to us as Der Herr, the Lord. 
The point is important, for it involves 
Goethe’s whole idea of the Deity; and 
in this drama of life, as in life itself, it 
is Der Herr — that is, the Deity, the 
Source of Life —which is the real cen- 
tre, the hero, so to speak, of the play. 
At the very outset, indeed, we find this 
to be the endeavor of Faist, to which his 
whole being is devoted, — to reach the 
Source of Life. 

‘* One yearns to reach Life’s Brooks: ah! yon- 
der, 

On towards the Fount of Life would strain.’’ 

“We vainly seek the idea of a single 
Supreme Being,” says Goethe. “The 
great Being whom we name the Deity 
manifests Hifnself not only in man, but 
in a rich, powerful Nature and in mighty 
World-events. A representation of Him 
framed from human qualities cannot, of 
course, be adequate, and the attentive 
observer will soon come to imperfections 
and contradictions which will drive him 
to doubt, — nay, to despair, — unless he 
be either little enough to let himself be 
soothed by an artful evasion, or great 
enough to rise to a higher point of view.” 
But Eckermann reports him as saying, 
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in reference to the somewhat similar con- 
clusion of the drama, “I might easily 
have lost myself in the vague, if I had 
not, by means of sharply drawn figures 
and images from the Christian Church, 
given my poetical design a desirable 
form and substance.” 

It is the Creative Energy (Der Er- 
schaffender) which Goethe recognizes as 
the object of his homage. He sets this 
forth distinctly in a fragment from Ma- 
homet, printed at the end of his collected 
works. It so clearly illustrates how the 
great thought lay and grew in the poet’s 
mind that we may well pause to recall 
the lines, as giving us more truly than 
we can get elsewhere that desired end, 
the poet’s point of view. Mahomet, alone 
in an open field, looks up into the star- 
strewn heaven and questions the universe 
about him, as we find the poet himself 
doing in this Prologue in Heaven. 


MAHOMET. 


Can I not share it with you, this feeling of 
Soul ? 
Can I not feel it with you, this sense of the 
All? 
Who, who turns his ear to the prayer, 
To eyes, still beseeching, a look ? 
See! he shineth aloft, prophet, friendly, the 
Star. 
Be thou my Lord, my God! gracious, beck’n- 
ing to me! 
Stay! Stay! Turn’st thou thine eye away ? 
How, how can I love him who hides ? 


Be blessed, thrice blessed, O Moon, leader thou 
of the stars ! 
Be thou my Lord, my God, thou who illu- 
min’st the way! 
Let, let me not in the darkness 
Stray off, with people astray ! 


Sun, that glow’st, the heart, glowing, is given 
to thee. 
Be thou my Lord, my God! 
One, lead! 
Come too, come down, thou Glorious! 
For darkness has wrapt me around. 


Lead, All-Seeing- 


Lift thyself, loving heart, to the Creating 
Soul! 

Be thou my Lord, my God, thou All-Loving- 
One, — thou 
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Who mad’st 
Star, 


the Sun, the Moon, and the 


The Earth and the Heaven and me! 


Here we have, then, first, the Lord 
(that is, the Lord of Life) manifest 
everywhere as the Creative Energy ; 
second, all those elements of creation 
forever co-workers in the mighty work, 
— “the Heavenly Hosts,” “the Arch- 
angels,’ “true sons of heaven,” en- 
gaged in their Father’s labors; Labor, 
Energy, Work, the Labor and the La- 
borer. Who are these three archangels, 
Gabriel, Raphael, and Michael? The 
three archangels who, according to the 
Chaldean philosophy, were present with 
the Creator, assisting at the creation of 
the universe ; controllers of the elements, 
co-workers, co-creators, with the Master 
Workman. These, the poet says, are the 
“true sons of God,” “the Archangels.” 
Let us listen a moment to this sublime 
pean of Labor, this song of the Work- 
man and the Work, which they sing as 
the great Drama of Existence opens be- 
fore our eyes. We can give only the 
meaning of the words, for, though we 
follow the metre exactly, the song is the 
poet’s own, and cannot be appropriated. 

RAPHAEL. 
The Sun still sings, in ancient tourney 
With brother spheres, a rival song ; 
Fulfilling his predestined journey, 
With peals of thunder speeds along. 
To look on him gives angels power, 
Though none may sound him nor his ways: 
Beyond our grasp the high works tower 
As grand as at the first of days. 

GABRIEL. 
And round and round the earthly splendor 
More swiftly rolls than thought’s swift flight ; 
The glow of Paradise ’t will render 
And change to awful deeps of night. 
The foaming sea in broad floods surges 
Up from the ground, the rock’s deep base ; 
And rocks and sea the swift whirl urges 
On in the spheres’ eternal race. 


MICHAEL. 

And storms rush, roaring and contending, 
From sea to land, from land to sea, 

And, raging, form a chain unending, 
Round all, of deepest energy. 
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There devastation flames and blazes, 
The path where bolts of thunder play ; 
Yet, Lord, Thy messenger still praises 
The gentle progress of Thy day. 
THE THREE. 
To look on these gives angels power, 
Though none may sound Thee, nor Thy ways ; 
And all Thy high works o’er us tower 
As grand as at the first of days. 


Here are the real characters of our 
drama ; not an historical personage, not 
the village maiden only, except as she is 
an inearnation of the Eternal-woman- 
ly, but the mighty conflict of Light and 
Darkness, of the Creator and the De- 
the 
about us; mirrored, too, in the individ- 
ual, in our own breasts and in the his- 
tory of the race. 


stroyer, as we see it in universe 


Light, always the cre- 
ative, joyful, beautiful principle, giving 
life and joy, — Light, “the highest im- 
aginable Energy in the natural world,” 
as Goethe it, ever ac- 
tive, and inciter of activity; and Dark- 
ness, always the Destroyer, the bringer 
of sloth, and death. Notice, though, how 


elsewhere calls 


this same Darkness and Destruction — 
even, indeed, the tempest and the thun- 
derbolt — forward the 
of thy Day. 

This is the scene which the poet sees 
in the universe ; an eternal giving forth 


gentle progress 


of energy for the mighty purposes of 
the Maker, — the glorious spheres shin- 
ing But we, 
for the most part, are intent on getting 
for ourselves ; we walk by night beneath 
the baleful glare of the electric light, 
shutting out the universe,* each intent 


and singing as they roll. 


upon his own errand, regardless of the . 
All. So, near by, stands Mephistopheles, 
whose very name signifies ‘“ Not-Lov- 
ing-the-Light,” the Destroyer, the De- 
mon of Selfishness, that stirs us all up, 
— stirs us to great deeds sometimes, as 
witness this great new world, with its 
new opportunity for all mankind. Who 
are you’ says Faust, when he appears 
in propria persona, later in the play: 
this “black dog thought of living only 
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for what we can get,” as Mr. Brock- 
meyer most happily calls him in his sug- 
gestive Letters on Faust. 

FAUST. 


What do you call yourself ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
The question seems but small, you know, 
For one who so disdains the Word ; 
Who, far apart from all mere show, 
The depths of Being would alone regard. 


FAUST. 
With you, sir, one can read the Being 
Usually from the name, though, seeing 
It shows itself but all too plainly there, 
When men call you Beelzebub, Destroyer, Liar. 
Well, then, who are you ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Part of that Power that always would 
The Evil do, and always does the Good. 


FAUST. 


What meaning in this riddle lies ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
I am the Spirit who denies! 
And too with right, for all whiche’er arose 
Deserves that it to ruin goes: 
Therefore it better were that nothing rose at 
all. 
So all, then, which you would call sin, or call 
Destruction, briefly, evil, ill intent, — 
That is my proper element. 


FAUST. 


You call yourself a part, yet whole you stand 
here too. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

I tell the modest truth to you. 

If Man, the little World of Fools, would hold 

Himself out for a whole (he mostly does, I’m 
told), 

I am a part of part, which at the first was 
all, — 

A part of Darkness that brought forth the 
Light, 

The haughty Light that now with Mother 
Night 

Disputes her ancient rank, her right to room 
at all. 


He is all this, but, as has been suggest- 
ed, what good things he has wrought out 
unwittingly! ‘Sometimes,’ says Goethe, 
“sometimes we come to full conscious- 
ness, and realize that an error as well as 
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a truth can stir and drive us on to ac- 
tion, and what comes out of the deed, 
reaching endlessly on, is forever the 
best; and so Destruction also is 
without its good consequences.” 


not 
How 
could we live at all, for instance, if it 
were not for the destruction going on 
inside us? How Selfishness 
Greed, as we see our friend 


and this 
Mephisto- 
pheles represented in the masque of the 
Second Part, riding behind the chariot 
of wealth, —how they drive us on to 
splendid results of art and civilization, 
which we might never attain without 
their spur to activity! We have the 
Goethean suggestion here put into the 
mouth of “the Lord,” that Evil is al- 
ways to be traced to this Demon of 
Selfishness, this desire to get; but that 
this very Selfishness is forever working 
out the Divine Purpose, in that it also 
drives us on to work, and so to create 
for the general good. 
“ Man’s active powers sleep all too easily, 
He loves too soon an undisturbed repose ; 
And so I gave to him, to be his mate, 
A devil, who will rouse and work, and must 
create. 


3ut ye’? — 


who work with and for the Creator, 
with no thought of getting, forever giv- 
ing yourselves forth to the purposes of 
the Maker 


‘*But ye, true sons of God, may ye 

Enjoy this Beauty’s rich and living round. 

Tue Berne, who forever works, and lives, 
and grows, 

Enfolds you in Love’s sweet and gentle 
bound ; 

And all that, hovering, seems to float away 

Fix with enduring thought, and bid it stay.”’ 


But now the heavens close, and the 
tragedy begins on earth, — this conflict 
which we are to trace in the individual 
lives of the First Part, and then in 
the wider arena of the Second Part, 
the life of the race. We shall see the 
Drama of Existence, which opens with 
the splendid pzan of Labor, closing with 
that exquisite Hymn to Love, — Love 
incarnate in the Hwig-weibliche, the 
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Eternal-womanly that, through all the 
history of the race, has been ever lead- 
ing us out of the slavery of this Demon 
of Selfishness into the light of love, till 
we too become co-creators and unselfish 
workers in the Maker’s service, and so 
know that joy which is of the Maker. 

We must leave all this, however, for 
another opportunity, only stopping to 
note, and note well, that it is the mother 
element, “the Mater Gloriosa,” who 
bids the penitent Gretchen rise to higher 
spheres, and so lead her lover upward 
and on. 

Goethe gives us, then, as the play of 
Faust, fulfilling the promise of the Pro- 
logue, the mighty Drama of Existence; 
the conflict and the reward, the way 
of joy. But as we see it on the stage, 
the stage Manager has at last had his 
way with the lofty Poet, and we have 
a commonplace melodrama, the story of 
an impossible magician and a guileless 
“And yet,” as Faust, borne 
ideal realm of the Beautiful to 
the high mountain of science, exclaims, 


maiden. 
from the 


“ And yet around her floats a bright and ten- 
der fold 
Of mist, enlivening breast and brow with 
cool caress.”’ 
That 
‘* Beauty of the Soul 
Dissolves not, but exalts itself in ether, yon- 
der, far, 
And with it bears my being’s Best away.’ 


’ 


For round this gracious maiden presence 
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yet lingers an essence that dissolves not, 
but leads us out of selfishness and self- 
seeking into light and day, till we too 
become, through her, co-creators with 
that Creative Energy, a part of that 
Love and Joy in which we live and 
move and have our being. 

How this is made manifest in the 
somewhat darkened glass of the First 
Part, and in the brighter realm of the 
Second Part, the magic mirror of the 
World-life, we must leave for the present 
untold. But this we know, to borrow 
a figure from that scene in the Second 
Part which is entitled the Dark Pas- 
sage : — 

**Der Schluessel wird die rechte Stelle wit- 
tern.”’ 
The “key” will divine the right way 
for us to find the answer to our question, 
in the final phenomena of life. This 
shining key, which Goethe tells us lies 
ready in his life and varied works, will 
light 
sage, 


as with a torch the darkest pas- 
* till,” to use Faust’s words again, 
“Till, floating, round about yon gleam, 
Lifeless, Life’s images, that active seem. 
What once was there we shall in glory see 
Still move and stir, for *t will eternal be. 
And ye impart it, ye Almighty Powers, 
To Day’s pavilioned, Night’s high-vaulted 
hours. 
There one shall seize Life’s lovely course, no 
doubt, 
Another seek the bold magician out ; 
For, confident, in rich profusion too, 
He brings, what each desires, the Wonder- 
ful, to view!” 


William P. Andrews. 
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Proressor Toy has long been known 
as an accomplished scholar, of percep- 
tions refined to acuteness, of precision 


in thought and statement, and of thor- 


1 Judaism and Christianity. A Sketch of 
the Progress of Thought from Old Testament 
to New Testament. By Crawrorp HowELL 


CHRISTIANITY. 


ough familiarity with Old and New Tes- 
tament studies; his writings have evinced 
the broad philosophical spirit as well as 
the close critical faculty and habit. In 


Bos- 


Toy, Professor in Harvard University. 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1890. 
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these respects his latest volume more 
than fulfills the promise of what he has 
hitherto written. 
and power, —a book which exhibits a 
command of the subject and a repose 
and dignity of manner such as we should 
look for in the author, together with a 
sustained force, a self-propelling and self- 
impressing vigor, at times a brilliancy of 


tis a book of grasp 


combination and a luminousness of ex- 
pression, which perhaps no subject hith- 
erto treated by him in a connected way 
It 


is not merely a striking book, bearing 


has encouraged to an equal degree. 


marks of a strong and original mind. 
We have had a considerable number of 
such books, in the last twenty-five years, 
within the domain of theological liter- 
ature, even on Biblical subjects. This 
one differs from most in having a sub- 
stantial basis in minute investigation of 
details, so that it presents the character 
of scientific generalization. It does not 
take the speculative form, but the induc- 
tive. We have a scientist who. knows 
his subject in particular, and who con- 
structs his propositions with the easy 
skill of a master builder. 

The book is significant, also, of a 
definite stage in the history of a new 
hypothesis. In any science a radical 
and fresh hypothesis at first excites won- 
der, and is accepted or rejected, in a 
comparatively narrow circle; the mass 
of workers keep on by the old path. If 
the new theory has elements of success 
in it at all, it at last divides the guild 
into opposing parties, assailing the theo- 
ries and the motives one of the other. 
By and by there comes a time — sooner 
in some countries and in some minds 
than in others — when mere wonder has 
passed away, and the polemic stage, with 
its pamphleteering habit, has followed 
after it; when the new theory is simply 
taken for granted, and worked logically 
out to its conclusions, —the sword be- 
ing dropped not so much because attack 
has ceased as because the student has 
ceased to believe in the power of attack 
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to harm his theory or check its spread. 
He may be mistaken; this safety may 
be only a growth of his own firm con- 
viction, without objective reality; but 
every hypothesis which, in the belief 
of a considerable number of competent 
persons, has reached this stage shows 
thereby a measure of vitality and at least 
an approach to adequacy which invest it 
with large importance. 

It is to this stage that Professor Toy’s 
volume belongs. ‘This book is the out- 
growth of a mind entirely in sympathy 
with the boldest and most radical criti- 
cism of the day; it takes the results of 
this criticism as its postulates, assumes 
their truth, and interprets Scripture on 
the basis of them. ‘The calmness and 
security of its tone impress the reader, 
and tend to beget confidence in the con- 
clusions it offers. It is totally lacking 
in sharpness and bitterness. There are 
very few references to divergent opin- 
ions; such as occur are absolutely im- 


personal and undemonstrative. Every- 


where there is sobriety, even gravity of 


manner, not as of one oppressed by a 
solemn theme, but as of one wholly ab- 
sorbed in a work of real seriousness and 
worth. The style is not fascinating, 
like that of Renan, — who is just now 
transforming the familiar Old Testa- 
ment story into a socialistic romance, — 
but it quiets remonstrance and disarms 
objectors as that does not. It tends to 
produce an attitude of reasonableness 
and expectancy in the mind of the read- 
er, to dispel prejudice, to call forth the 
powers of deliberate and dispassionate 
judgment. The sermonic element is not 
found in it. The occasions when the 
writer assumes a warmer tone, when we 
cease to see in him only the scientific 
inquirer, and feel something of the per- 
sonal quality of the religious man, do 
not spring from the discussions of doc- 
trine, but from perception of ethical 
truth; and therefore, while they cannot 
satisfy the theologian, they make a new 
tie between the author and those who 
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are non-theological, and yet morally sen- 
sitive and responsive. 

Besides of 
quality, there are certain obvious fea- 
tures of the book which will call out 
In the 
first place, by its title and its contents it 
bears substantial testimony to the rela- 


this general excellence 


wide and sincere appreciation. 


tion between the Old Testament and the 
New Testament. A good deal of mod- 
ern criticism and a good deal of modern 
Christianity have been superficial enough 
The 
exhibition of it in its proper light is of 
the utmost importance, both historically 
and practically. 


to minimize or deny this relation. 


The practical aspects 
of the matter we may leave to the ser- 
mon-makers, but as an historical study 
the New Testament is inexplicable with- 
out the Old. This is true especially 
from the standpoint of Biblical Theol- 
ogy, the branch of theological science to 
which Professor Toy’s book particularly 
belongs. The German habit of assign- 
ing Old Testament theology to an Old 
Testament professor, and New Testa- 
ment theology to a New Testament 
professor, has a certain formal justifica- 
tion, of course, and is a matter of prac- 
tical convenience, but it has led to seri- 
ous mistakes and infelicities. In a real 
sense, Christianity sprang out of Juda- 
ism, Christian doctrine out of Jewish 
doctrine, Christian morals out of Jew- 
ish morals ; to ignore or deny this is to 
pervert history. Professor Toy does not 
He affirms it and 
makes much of it, and in so doing ren- 


ignore or deny it. 


ders a great service to religious history. 
It has long been a favorite study of his. 
It underlies his book on Quotations in 
the New Testament, published in 1884. 
“The present volume was begun,” he 
now says in his Preface, “ as a continua- 
tion of my Quotations in the New Tes- 
tament, with the purpose of giving an 
orderly view of the development of re- 


ligious thought apparent in the way in 
which Old Testament passages are in- 
terpreted and used by New Testament 


Christianity. [April, 
The maintenance of this close 
connection between the two Testaments 
is an element of power because it is an 
element of truth. 

Another point is the avowed use of 
the method of Biblical Theology. Bib- 
lical Theology, in the technical sense, is 


’ 


writers.’ 


nothing but the comprehensive use of 
historical interpretation in studying the 
teachings of the Bible. It seeks to know 
exactly what is expressed on any topic 
of religion, theology or morals, by the 
various speakers and writers, each in 
his own environment, to recognize their 
differences and their agreements, to con- 
struct out of the scattered materials a 
statement of the religious beliefs and 
practices of those whose words supply 
the materials ; selecting some 
and ignoring others, and not by paring 
down some to harmonize with others, 
but by combining all into one progres- 
sively growing and diversified whole. 
It seems strange that this simple, scien- 
tific method should have been applied 
so tardily to the Bible. With all the 
benefits of the habit of regarding the 
Bible as essentially different from other 
books has come also the injury of de- 
priving the Bible of the light and vi- 
vacity which it gains by subjection to 
the critical processes. 


not by 


Professor Toy 
has given us a discussion of the central 
doctrines of Scripture, derived from what 
avows itself as a simple induction and 
The temper in which it 
is.conducted may be indicated by a few 
sentences from the Preface of the ear- 
lier book: “ No honest student of the 
Bible can object to a careful and honest 
sifting of its words, and no believer in 
God can fear that such a procedure will 
do harm. In the following discussions 
T have spoken plainly, yet never, I hope, 
irreverently. My aim has been to state 
what I hold to be the exact truth. I 
ask from those to whom 


generalization. 


some of the 
views here presented may seem strange 
a careful examination of the grounds on 
which they are based. I believe that 
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Judaism and 


the ethical-religious power of the Bible 
will be increased by perfectly free, fair- 
minded dealing, and by a precise know- 
ledge of what it does or does not say. 
As its friends, we ought not to wish 
anything else than that it should be 
judged strictly on its own merits; for 
to wish anything else is a confession of 
weakness. ‘There is too much reason to 
suppose that the belief, which is so pre- 
valent, in the mechanical infallibility of 
the Bible is seriously diminishing its 
legitimate influence over the minds and 
the lives of men.” The spirit indicated 
here pervades the new volume also. 

The Introduction is occupied with an 
account of the general principles of reli- 
gious development as they have histori- 
cally exhibited themselves. As a whole, 
it is clear, strong, and weighty. After a 
careful though brief discussion of vari- 
ous elements, the case is summarized in 
a section entitled The General Lines of 
Progress. These are named as the aban- 
donment of local usages, the emphasiz- 
ing of spiritual ideas, the choice of a 
central idea through the influence of 
some leader or leaders, and the condi- 
tions of the time, —all elements in the 
advance toward universality. The clos- 
ing paragraph of this section is signifi- 
cant, and we quote it entire : — 

“ We are here, of course, employing 
the term ‘universal’ loosely to mean 
what is endowed with practically indefi- 


nite capacity of extension. We know 


of no religion which experience has 
shown to be really universal. 
gion has yet been accepted by all na- 
tions ; and we should hardly be warrant- 
ed in going beyond the bounds of expe- 
rience, and affirming that this or that 
religion has elements which must com- 


No reli- 


mend it to all peoples. It is indeed dif- 
ficult to see why Christianity in its sim- 
plest New Testament form should not 
prove thus universally acceptable, though, 
on the other hand, it is impossible to say 
how far this simple faith, in order to 
commend itself, must be supported by « 
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more elaborate system. And further, 
even when a religion is accepted in gen- 
eral by a nation, it may be rejected by 
a considerable circle. In the purest and 
highest historical religion there must re- 
main something local and temporary ; 
and the question to be decided by time 
will be how far it can dispense with this 
local part without losing its essential na- 
ture. ‘The absolutely universal religion 
will be that which universal 
human needs, spiritual and intellectual ; 
lacking nothing which is necessary for 


satisfies 


the practical guidance of human life, con- 
taining nothing which offends the most 
advanced thought, offering and claiming 
nothing which is not capable of univer- 
This 
will startle many, and radical enough it 
doubtless is. 


sally acceptable demonstration.” 


But it is only a new evi- 
dence of that which has been pressing 
itself home upon thoughtful religious 
men for a long time,—the fact that 
there is imperative need of an adjust- 
ment between the claims of an objective 
revelation and the self-respect of the 
human reason. If Christianity is to pre- 
vail, it must be through a recognition of 
its reasonableness, in the largest and 
truest sense of that term. It will not 
do for any religion that has universal 
aims to humiliate the universal and king- 
ly endowment of man, by which alone 
the fundamental truths and facts of re- 
ligion can be apprehended. The state- 
ment of the author is radical because it 
is needlessly hesitant as to the ability of 
Christianity to meet the demands of the 
fully enlightened reason, not because it 
gives utterance to those demands. The 
author himself seems less skeptical as to 
the future of Christianity in a later para- 
graph of this same Introduction, where, 
after considering the actual results of 
the historic religions, and declaring that, 
‘“‘as between the three great universal 
religions [Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Islam], there can be little doubt as to 
where the prospect of victory lies,” he 
goes on to say: ‘“‘ Nor is it probable that 
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Christianity, if it should be the sole sur- 
vivor of the world’s religious creeds, 
would retain its present form unmodi- 
fied. It is more likely that it will from 
generation to generation feel the double 
influence of territorial expansion and in- 
ward development of thought. Having 
the whole world for its heritage, it will 
adapt itself to the world’s needs; and 
standing always in close contact with the 
world’s highest thought, it will throw 
off from time to time what it feels to be 
opposed to the purest ethical-religious 
conception of life, and retain only that 
which the best thought of the time de- 
mands.” With this we can agree, though 
perhaps in a sense quite different from 
that which the author had in mind. 

But this is all preliminary. The es- 
sential business of the volume begins 
with the chapter on the Hebrew Litera- 
ture. This is only a hasty sketch ; it does 
hardly more than state the general view 
of the author. In his critical position 
he belongs to the extreme left wing of 
the 


Like most extreme positions, this one has 


Reuss-Kuenen-Wellhausen school. 


the advantage andthe disadvantage of a 
degree of simplicity which makes pos- 


sible a brilliant defense, but imposes an 


enormous cost, in the ravages upon the 
historical statements of our only sources 
of information which are required by 
the necessities of its own maintenance. 
Yet no Biblical 
years have done more to promote a true 
understanding of the literary history of 
the Old Testament than those of this 
school, — not so much, as is sometimes 
vaunted in regard to the effect of the 
Tiibingen school New Testament 
studies, by making the conservative po- 
sition more intelligent, but by compel- 
ling the recognition of facts which had 
been ignored, and the large modification 
of traditional opinions. 


discussions of recent 


on 


The conserva- 
tive opponents of the Reuss-Kuenen-Well- 
hausen theories have, for the most part, 
hindered the advance of truth. But it 
remains certain that the extreme form of 
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these theories is suspicious because of 
its simplicity, and burdensome because 
of its costly sacrifice of historical aceu- 
‘acy in the documents which make its 
own historical basis. This is a funda- 
mental weakness, which of course affects 
one’s view of the growth of doctrines. 
It is, however, to the study of the 
doctrines themselves that the main part 
of the book is devoted. They are traced 
from their earliest forms in the Old Tes- 
tament literature to their latest forms in 
the New One regrets, it 
may be said in passing, that there is no 
presentation of the author’s critical opin- 
ions about the New Testament literature 


Testament. 


to even the same extent as in regard to 
the Old. They must be gathered from 
the use of the different books in tracing 
the advance of doctrinal statement. It 
is fair to say that they are moderately 
radical, going decidedly beyond Weiss 
and Meyer (to whom the author refers 
in his Preface), and agreeing perhaps 
substantially with those of Pfleiderer, 
whose work (without trace of depen- 
dence) the one before us not infrequently 
suggests: that is, Colossians and Ephe- 
sians are sub-Pauline in date, yet large- 
ly Pauline in tone and type; Second 
Timothy is in the same category ; the 
Gospel and Epistle of John fall in the 
arly decades of the second century, 
etc., — opinions which to us, again, seem 
needlessly negative. 

The material which Professor Toy has 
gathered from all this literature — and 
no one who has not made the attempt 
‘an appreciate the labor involved in the 
process —he groups under six main 
heads: The Doctrine of God, Subordi- 
nate Supernatural Beings, Man, Ethics, 
The Kingdom of God, and Eschatology ; 
these are followed by the closing chap- 
ter, on The Relation of Jesus to Chris- 
This brief statement makes it 
clear that the book is really, in design, 
a compendious exhibition of Biblical 
Theology. 


tianity. 


It is manifestly impossible. without 
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prolonging this notice beyond all bounds, 
and transforming it into adiscussion for 
specialists, to enter upon an examination 
of all these chapters. Only some gen- 
eral remarks are here in place. 

The first is, that, with all allowance 
for his extreme critical positions, Profes- 
sor Toy has made an impressive show- 
ing as to the actual growth, within the 
time covered by the Biblical writings, of 
the beliefs which have become the his- 
toric faith of Christendom. We 
see them advancing and expanding, ob- 


‘an 


serve the conditions of their growth, 
and more nearly comprehend their pri- 
The effect is not 
merely to increase our intelligence, but 
also —like that of all historical study, 
only in an exceptional degree —to en- 


mary significance. 


large our sympathy and temper our 
judgment. Historical inquiries, and es- 
pecially in the history of religious doc- 
trine, do not tend to indifferentism, but 
they do tend to destroy narrowness and 
bigotry. We see how largely men have 
been under the influence of their age 
and circumstances; we become aware 
that we too are thus circumscribed ; the 
The 
second is, that a large amount of gener- 
ally received truth — particularly ethi- 
eal truth — gains confirmation by the 


possibilities of truth grow larger. 


process. We find how deep its roots 
are struck, how persistent it is, and how, 
under the different forms of its exhibi- 
tion, it has been gradually throwing off 
trammels, laying aside impediments, and 
assuming, in its freedom, a position of 
command. The third is, that much 
which has been thought essential in 
forms of truth as now held appears, in 
this historic light, to be merely accidental 
and temporary, — something without 
which the truth subsisted in 
vigor, and without which it may 
live and prosper. 

To offset all these advantages and 
the great general merits of the book 
dwelt on earlier, it is just, however, to 
remark what seem to be serious defects. 


real 
still 


has 
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These have to do not so much with the 
principles of investigation and interpre- 
tation which the writer avows as with 
the scope he gives them, the method of 
his use of them, and the actual results at 
which he arrives. The main ground of 
criticism under the first head is an ex- 
cessive regard for the theory of develop- 


ment. ‘This appears in his literary eriti- 


cism to some degree, as already noticed. 
It appears when he applies the general 
laws derived from a study of the ethnic 
religions to the growth of Judaism and 
Christianity, and in the account of the 
genesis and growth of particular beliefs. 
Judaism and Christianity claim a differ- 
ence between themselves and all other 
religions. If there is a God, and if, 
without denying his influence in all re- 
ligions, it is agreed that certain religions 
stand in a peculiar connection with him ; 
and if, again, the documentary sources of 
these religions claim that particular and 
extraordinary divine ageney has worked 
in their production and advance, then 
either this claim, made in the fundamen- 
tal historical sources, should be allowed 
due weight, or else scientific research is 
bound to explain its disregard of it. A 
scientific inquiry that selects some of 
the statements of its historical sources, 
and neglects others, without justifying 
the omission, is open to the charge of 
generalizing on the basis of partial in- 
stead of complete induction. 

A closely allied defect is one of meth- 
od, — that of subjective criticism. It 
is easy to transplant a doctrine which 
seems out of keeping with its doctrinal 
surroundings to a more congenial place 
and time, nor is this always objection- 
able. But the critic is here dealing 
with a very sensitive apparatus. A 
breath of his own may derange it, or 
make it register falsely. Professor Toy 
has undoubtedly made the most earnest 
and honest attempts to avoid purely sub- 
jective criticism. It is only to say that 
he is human to say that he has not al- 
ways succeeded. For the broad sweep 
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and steady movement in a very large 
part of his doctrinal history we have 
nothing but warm recognition and hearty 
praise. It is at some crucial points that 
he takes positions which bear marks of 
being the offspring of theory, and in 
these we cannot think that the large 
common sense of men will sustain him. 

It would be very instructive to exam- 
ine with some closeness the positions 
with regard to Christian belief at which 
the author arrives ; particularly to con- 
sider how far the facts actually justify 
the picture given us of the Relation of 
Jesus to Christianity. We must content 
ourselves with saying that many of these 
results appear to us much more vague 
and far less affirmative with reference 
to great religious issues than the data 
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warrant. But it would be wrong to 
leave the subject without emphasizing 
the only sound method of controverting 
them. It cannot be done by platform 
declamations. The truth or falsity of 
scientific positions, whatever the branch 
of science, cannot be thoroughly tested 
except by scientific procedure. We trust 
that Professor Toy’s book will stimulate 
many students, of like conscientiousness 
and courage, to work along the lines of 
Biblical Theology, — not for the purpose 
of confirming or refuting him, but for the 
purpose of discovering and exhibiting 
the full truth. That this will tend to 
the establishment of sound doctrine, the 
upbuilding of righteous character, and 
the enrichment of the life of men there 
can be no manner of doubt. 
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Tue saying of the Preacher, that to 
everything there is a season, is easily 
forgotten when the passions run high. 
In the time of weeping we feel that no 
time can really be fit for laughter, but 
that the very existence of laughter de- 
notes a frivolity and hardness of heart 
should and in 
the time of hopeful and enthusiastic 
building up we feel that a time to break 
down what we have built has never a 
right to come. 


over which we weep; 


Something of this ex- 
clusive and imperious passion seems to 
belong also to the spirit of anage. What- 
ever this spirit may be, it tends to per- 
vade everything, and no department of 
life escapes the influence and contagion 
of the interest of the hour. Even phi- 
losophy, which boasts to be eternal, and 
is reproached with being unprogressive, 
succumbs to the fashions; and of late 

1 The Principles of Psychology. By Wiu1AM 
James, Professor of Psychology at Harvard 
University. American Science Series, Advanced 


she has made many attempts to dress at 
least parts of her person in the newest 
garments of science. Science is now so 


“ easily queen,” and has recently con- 


tributed so much to human enlighten- 
ment and comfort, that nothing could be 
more natural than such attempts. Es- 


pecially in psychology is it legitimate 
to wish to be scientific, and to arrive 
at conclusions that shall be not merely 
speculative, but capable of verification 
and of compelling universal assent. For 
our minds are parts and products of 
nature as much as our bodies, and the 
thoughts and feelings that arise in us 
are never separated from those physical 
phenomena which eall 
their causes, and sometimes their mani- 
festations. 


sometimes we 


Our cogitations and pas- 
sions, and still more those of our neigh- 
bors, ought, we feel, to be accounted 


Course. In two volumes. 
Holt & Co. 1890. 


New York: Henry 
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for; and men’s humors should be nei- 
thermore nor less predictable than the 
weather. It is hard to believe that this 
nearest and most familiar province of 
nature, our own lives, should be impos- 
sible to survey and comprehend, when 
such remote and unimagined fields as 
those of chemistry and astronomy have 
been mapped out successfully. Never- 
theless, in spite of the Germans, there is 
as yet no science of the mind. There 
are psychologies in plenty; but it must 
be confessed that each has its own meth- 
od, and embodies a personal conception 
of what the facts of mind are ‘and how 
they are to be studied. There is no 
body of doctrine, held by all competent 
persons, that can be set down in a book 
and called Psychology. 

This fact, regrettable as it may be 
in itself, will persuade the judicious not 
to grieve that Professor James, while 
he has written fourteen hundred pages 
about psychology, has not produced a 
system of the human mind. His book 
does not pretend to cover the entire 
field, or to lay equal stress upon every 
portion of the subject. It deals with 
those points in which the author feels 
a personal interest, either on moral and 
philosophical grounds, or on account of 
recent experiments and controversies. 
It is essentially a collection of mono- 
graphs, and in fact many of the chap- 
ters have. already appeared in various 
reviews, in the form of articles. 
textbook the work 


As a 
is at once too in- 
complete and too voluminous, but as a 
book to be read and referred to it has 
every advantage; for by daring to be 
incomplete it avoids ever being dull and 
perfunctory, and by daring to be volumi- 
nous it succeeds in being exhaustive on 
several subjects. Indeed, nothing could 
be more instructive and interesting, or, 
considering the subtlety of the argument 
in some parts and the minuteness of 
the detail in others, so wonderfully clear 
and easy to read. The lively style no 
doubt contributes to this end. Professor 
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James’s manner is so homely and direct, 
so full of humorous and startling turns, 
that one seems to listen to an impro- 
visation rather than to read set para- 
graphs written out in cold blood. But 
individuality is here more than a charm, 
and per- 
sonal flavor pervading the discussions ; 


more than a human warmth 


it is a safeguard against pretension and 
hollowness. Those who deal with the 
abstract and general, who think 


sonally and along the lines of 


imper- 
a uni- 
versal system, are almost sure to ig- 
nore their own ignorance. They acquire 
what has been called the architectonic 
instinct ; their conceptions of things are 
bound to be symmetrical and balanced, 
and to fit into one another with perfect 


precision. They fancy they overlook 


the world; they feel they comprehend 
every department of nature to which 
they have given a name. Their cold 
breath congeals the surface of truth into 
some system; and on that thin ice they 
glide merrily over all the chasms in 
their knowledge. But Professor James’s 
simplicity and genuineness have saved 
him from this danger. He is eager for 
discovery, and conscious that too little is 
known for any final or comprehensive 
statements. The result is that in his 
book more than in many books of phi- 
losophy that which is known is set down, 
and the rest is omitted. 

The general reader will probably be 
most interested in those chapters which 
have ethical and theological bearings, — 
the chapters on belief, on the theory of 
conscious automata, on the will, and on 
The last contains the 
author’s theory of knowledge, and is the 


necessary truths. 


most interesting, perhaps, from the point 
of view of general philosophy. Neces- 
sary truths, like those of mathematics, 
he tells us, are not results of experi- 
ence ; they are expressions of certain in- 
grained habits of thought, habits which 
eannot be revised while human nature 
remains what it is. That the mind has 
such a structure and such inevitable 
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ways of thinking is to be accounted for 
by natural causes, by spontaneous varia- 
tion, and by selection. The innate and 
inherited character of these habits and 
intellectual instincts is no pledge of their 
infallibility. 
not escape from its own ways of seeing 


A mind, to be sure, can- 


things ; these ways of seeing things are 
its own individuality and essence ; but 
another mind need not have the same 
structure, and may react differently on 
the world. 
door, as Professor James puts it, through 


There is a front and a back 


which external influences may reach the 
mind. 
structure of the body, the state of the 
brain, spontaneous variations in bodily 


The back door is the organi 
The back d tl rganic 


functions, growth, disease, and decay. 
Our thoughts and feelings, our very 
necessary truths and primary interests, 
are dependent on these bodily condi- 
tions. ‘To change them is one way of 
The other 
way is by affecting the senses; this is to 
enter the mind by the front door. We 
“an properly attribute to experience only 


changing our conscious life. 


that element of consciousness which is 
furnished by the objects of sense; the 
rest, and the more important part, is 
due to the innate structure of the body. 
In the same spot, animals of different 
species live different lives and have a 
different experience. A cat and a dog 
living in the same house live in differ- 
ent worlds. The same objects surround 
them, but their interests, habits, and in- 
stincts are diverse. In this way we see 
that, while man is a product of nature, 
nature has endowed him with a struec- 
ture, and with mental and practical pre- 
dispositions ; so that our reactions on 
the world, and even our conceptions of 
it, are due much more to the sort of 
brain we are born with than to the sort 
of objects among which we live. 
Professor James tells us that. in all 
this, he removes himself from the com- 
pany of the empiricists, and joins the 
ranks of the a priori philosophers. But 
we may be allowed to doubt that he will 
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be welcomed by his new friends, or es- 
tranged from his old. Few people are 
now inclined to deny that we inherit a 
nervous system, and that the quality of 
our experience depends on what that 
system is. The cause of quarrel is not 
so much the origin of our necessary 
truths as their authority. 
ical thinkers say all knowledge comes 


When empir- 


from experience, they are not so much 
denying that there are innate conditions 
of experience — the organs of sense and 
the structure of the brain — as they are 
asserting that our natural axioms and 
presuppositions have the value of know- 
ledge only by virtue of such application 
and confirmation as experience gives 
them. Our ideas may come spontaneous- 
ly, but only the gradual test of experi- 
ence can teach us whether they are fit 
and true. A luxuriant imagination is 
alike the source of great discoveries and 
of great illusions ; the possibility or im- 
possibility of verification alone can teach 
us which is which. 

It is not from the side of naturalism 
or empiricism that Professor James need 
fear attack. All his battles are with 
a metaphysical psychology. The most 
striking characteristic of his book is, 
perhaps, the tendency everywhere to 
substitute a physiological for a mental 
explanation of the phenomena of mind. 
Psychical for him is only the result, the 
product, the total consciousness of the 
moment. The machinery by which this 
is produced and explained, the links by 
which it is connected with other con- 
He 
will have no mentality behind the mind. 
In the abstract such a conception is fa- 
miliar enough. It is held by all the 
believers in automatism, and by all the 
more avowed materialists. For them, 
too, a mental state is the direct tran- 
script of its physical conditions; former 


scious states, are entirely physical. 


mental states have nothing to do with 
it directly. Stop the brain, knock me 
on the head, and all the momentum and 
interest of my conscious life are helpless 
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to produce any further consequence. My 
demonstrations stop, my memory fails, 
my will lets go its object, and all the 
effort and labor of my thought lead to 
nothing. A psychological derivation of 
any mental fact can, therefore, never 
describe its true cause. The psychologi- 
val antecedents could not have produced 
the result had the physical connection 
been broken; while this constellation of 
atoms in the brain, however produced, 
is bound to give rise to this particu- 
lar thought and feeling. But Professor 
James, to whose religious and metaphy- 
sical instincts materialism is otherwise 
so repulsive, has here outdone the ma- 
terialists themselves. He has applied 
the principle of the total and immedi- 
ate dependence of mind on matter to 
several fields in which we are still ac- 
customed only to metaphysical or psy- 
chological hypotheses. 

One of these fields is the well-known 


theory of the association of ideas. For 


this he substitutes the connection of pro- 


cesses in the brain, and denies that ideas 
have any existence in the interval be- 
tween their first and later appearance 
in the mind, or that they are the same 
ideas at all when they recur. It has 
been a habit of philosophers to speak 
of the association, combination, and per- 
sistence of ideas. These expressions, if 
taken literally, imply that ideas are be- 
ings; that they move in and out of the 
mind like so many personages in a com- 
edy. 


time ? 


But where have they been mean- 
It may be said they have been 
stored in the memory; but is the mind 
a sort of green-room, where ideas gather 
to await their recall before the foot- 
lights of consciousness? One may say 
so; it is not an unnatural figure of 
speech. But if we look to the facts 
rather than to words, we shall hardly 
believe that ideas exist after they fade 
from consciousness. Ideas are not sub- 
stances that exist by themselves, and 
now and then allow us to look upon 
them. They are creatures of our thought, 
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bubbles of our stream of life, momen- 
tary figures in our mental kaleidoscope. 
When we lose sight of them they no 
longer exist. Nothing that may follow 
them in the mind ean really call them 
back, for they are dead; they cannot 
hear the prompter or mind their cues, 
for they are not there. The non-existent 
sannot be acted upon; it can feel no 
attraction. 

Association is purely a physiological 
matter. In the brain currents may tend 
to flow in beaten paths and revive for- 
mer excitements, because the modified 
brain actualy persists, and retains im- 
pressions and predispositions to habitual 
action. The repetition of a brain pro- 
cess will of course make the idea recur 
which was first connected with it; but 
neither the process nor the idea it pro- 
duces will be absolutely similar to the pre- 
vious phenomenon ; and just as the brain 
process is only an 
portion of the total 
idea will be but an 
portion of the total 
moment. In fact, 
conception may, perhaps, be best ex- 
pressed by saying that the human mind 
is a series of single sensations, each of 


arbitrarily bounded 
active brain, so the 
arbitrarily bounded 
consciousness of the 

Professor James’s 


which has the whole brain for its cause 
and the whole world for its object. 

A further illustration of this may 
be found in his striking theory of the 
emotions. These, according to him, are 
sensations caused by that motion of the 
body which we commonly call their ex- 
pression. Fear is the sensation of trem- 
bling, anger the sensation of set teeth 
and clenched fists, joy the sensation of 
a bounding heart and expanded bosom. 
Extraordinary as this reversal of com- 
mon conceptions may seem, it is real- 
ly involved in the physiological prinei- 
The 
thought or perception which, as we say, 
arouses a passion can do so only indi- 
rectly, — only because the physical con- 
dition that involves the thought leads to 
the physical condition that involves the 


ples we have been dwelling upon. 
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passion. So much will hardly be denied 
by the unprejudiced; and if this conces- 
sion does not amount to saying, with 
Professor James, that we do not trem- 
ble because we are afraid, but are afraid 
because we tremble, it amounts at least 
to this: fear is produced by a state of 
the brain by which trembling is gener- 
ally caused also. 

The question between Professor James 
and other modern psychologists is not, 
then, one of principle; it can only be 
Professor James thinks 
that the cerebral condition that pro- 


one of detail. 


duces violent passion involves the excite- 
ment of the sensory centres; unless we 
feel the agitation of the body we can- 
not be greatly stirred by emotion. Oth- 
ers might say that the excitement of 
ideational Un- 
questionably, the more vehement the 


centres would suffice. 


passion, the more intense the cerebral ex- 
citement; and any great excitement in 
the brain can hardly fail to modify the 
whole attitude and expression of the 
It would be hard indeed, in such 
a case, to prove how much of the total 
consciousness is due to the rush of im- 


man. 


ages in the fancy, and how much to the 
sense of strain in the body. The two 
factors commonly come together, and it 
would be necessary to isolate them to 
discover what is contributed by each. 
The hypothesis that all the emotional el- 
ement comes from below the brain, and 
that the internal excitement of that or- 
gan would produce merely cold and in- 
tellectual perception, has certainly the 
charm of 


clearness and the merit of 


originality. It is so simple and lumi- 
nous that one cannot help wishing it 
may be true. At the same time, what 
shall assure us that it does not abstract 
too much, or that the most limpid of the 
images of our fancy could ever have 
the tincture of emotion quite washed out 
of it? 
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These doctrines are perhaps the most 
distinctive aud radical advanced by Pro- 
fessor James, — those that make his 
book a real contribution to psychology, 
and undoubtedly the most important that 
has yet been made in America. But to 
mention them alone would convey a false 
impression of the tone and temper of 
the author, and of his general attitude 
in philosophy. His treatment of every 
subject is not equally radical and inci- 
sive; where his sympathies are engaged 
the edge of his criticism is blunted. One 
has but to turn from the discussion of 
space perception, for instance, to that 
of free will, automatism, or the nature 
of the soul, to mark the change. In re- 
gard to these matters Professor James 
is cautious, puzzled, and apologetic; and 
in making his final decision he is avow- 
edly guided by his esthetic and moral 
bias. Such procedure is not unphilo- 
sophie for one who believes, with Lotze, 
that our moral and emotional instincts 
are the best guides to ultimate truth. Of 
course the skeptic will smile at such con- 
victions, and murmur something about 
mysticism and superstition ; and to hold 
such a faith and build upon it does, pos- 
sibly, mar the unity and weaken the force 
of a treatise like this, the method of 
which is generally objective and experi- 
mental. But it would be pedantry to 
regret the loss of logical unity in a book 
so rich and living, in which a generous 
nature breaks out at every point, and the 
perennial problems of the human mind 
are discussed so modestly, so solidly, 
with such a deep and pathetic sincerity. 
Many, no doubt, will begin these two 
thick volumes with a shudder at the 
labor in store; but those who persevere 
will read them with increasing interest 
and pleasure, and no one who can draw 
from them the instruction and inspira- 
tion they contain will close them without 
gratitude. 
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Our stock of positive knowledge in 
regard to Greek literature may never be 
much greater than it is now Neither a 
renewed search among the dust-covered 
and decaying libraries of the Greek 
monasteries, nor the skillful erasure of 
Christian palimpsests, nor even the re- 
covery of the precious papyri from the 
tombs of Egypt, can be expected to re- 
store to us more than tantalizing frag- 
ments of lost master works. Even the 
signal triumphs of the spade in our own 
day have rarely cast more than an in- 
structive side light upon the literary mon- 
uments of antiquity. And yet, though 
Hellenism changes not, and comes little 
nearer to us, we ourselves live on, and 
change, and learn. Hence each genera- 
tion will desire to define afresh its atti- 
tude toward these Immortals. A new 
history of Greek literature, then, even 
though it come with no harvest of results 
from learned original research, has an 
undoubted claim upon the attention of 
intelligent men and women. 

A veteran critic, a remarkably wide 
and industrious reader, above all an un- 
wavering advocate of the development 
theory as applied to the fine arts, Mr. 
Perry here offers us a sustained essay 
in literary criticism, along the lines con- 
sistently followed by his school. We 
are forbidden hereafter to enter an an- 
gry complaint against any one — even 
against that patient old scapegoat Eurip- 
ides — for not being other than he was. 
Not only does the environment make 
the artist, but the period of decline and 
decay follows as normally and inevitably 
on the heels of complete development 


1 A History of Greek Literature. By THoMAS 
SERGEANT Perry. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 1890. 

2 Hardly had these words been put into 
type when the news of a great discovery in 
the British Museum came to illustrate anew 
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as old age presses close upon the matu- 
rity of the individual man! We used to 
be thankful for genius, as a fresh mira- 
cle of creation; but that is: an outworn 
and childish feeling, which our historian 
relegates to the lumber-room, many a 
time and oft, and with unwearied em- 
phasis. Such a work, on such a subject, 
may well have a sufficient and consistent 
character, even though upon its material 
side it be avowedly little more than a 
compilation. 

It is evident that a diligent and intel- 
ligent use has been made of good ancient 
and modern authorities. It is equally 
clear, however, that the most recent re- 
sults of archeological studies and re- 
search have not been adequately utilized. 
Hence the work of Mr. Perry is at its 
best in those fields where our knowledge 
is definitely limited and already sum- 
marized by others. In particular, the 
chapters on the early lyric poets and the 
Anthology will be read with unalloyed 
pleasure. On the other hand, the de- 
tailed description of a Greek theatre, 
with its stage “forming the diameter of 
the semicircular orchestra;” the “ cur- 
tain rolled down instead of up,” ete. ; 
above all, the illustration of the Athe- 
nian theatre “restored from recent ex- 
cavations,” — these things will certainly 
horrify the sturdy young graduates of 
our school at Athens. 

This picture of the restored Dionysiac 
theatre is, we suppose, borrowed from 
the popular German work mentioned in 
the Preface. The few other modern 
pictures in the volume are, as a rule, un- 
satisfactory ; especially so is the rough 


the perilous nature of general negations. Aris- 
totle’s much-lamented treatise on the Athe- 
nian constitution has been found, almost intact, 
among papyrus rolls purchased some time ago 
in Egypt. 
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drawing after Preller’s beautiful paint- 
ing of Odysseus and Nausicaa. On the 
other hand, the ancient monuments re- 
presented are well chosen and generally 
well copied. In only one case have we 
noted, in the text itself, an allusion to 
any of the illustrations, and it is often 
amusing to discover the reason for their 
insertion just where they are. A men- 
tion of Delphi brings out a picture of 
Delos. A poet tells us we must not talk 
at dinner about the wars of giants or 
Titans, and, like a death’s-head at the 
banquet of the ancients, a sarcophagus 
adorned with a spirited battle scene em- 
phasizes the admonition, just across the 
page! 

We think the author, or the publish- 
ers, should have made due acknowledg- 
ment to the modern works from which 
these illustrations are nearly all copied. 
Baumeister’s Monuments of Antiquity 
has probably been laid under the heavi- 
est contribution. In general, the most 
surprising feature of the book is its ab- 
solute silence regarding almost all the 
others which have made its existence 
possible. This extends even to the trans- 
lators most largely quoted. Thus, after 
a brief discussion of Chapman’s famous 
version of Homer, Pope and Cowper 
are also casually mentioned, and they 
alone. And yet, soon afterward, a se- 
ries of selections in Worsley’s Spenserian 
stanzas begins, and occupies in all about 
forty pages. A brief discussion of the 
metrical question, or at least a remark 
that these are not hexameters, would 
have been helpful to an ignorant reader. 
But the entire suppression of Worsley’s 
name is inexplicable. It never seems 
to occur to Mr. Perry that, in such a 
book as his, the choice extracts are val- 
uable chiefly so far as they beguile us 
into seeking elsewhere the complete 
works from which they are taken. We 
think a popular history of Greek litera- 
ture should also remark frankly upon 
the extreme poverty of really satisfac- 
tory modern versions. The number of 
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English translations combining perma- 
nent literary value with scholarly accu- 
racy is surprisingly small. The passages 
quoted by Mr. Perry will, upon the 
whole, bring this consciousness home to 
a critical reader, but some of the most 
striking gaps, at any rate, should have 
been pointed out. Thus, for most of 
Euripides we are dependent on a trans- 
lation nearly a century old, which is 
extremely deficient in both accuracy 
and simplicity. Here the brief Preface 
arouses our interest by promising some 
of Louis Dyer’s scholarly versions, which 
are as yet unpublished. It is, however, 
impossible to divine which of the pas- 
sages cited are from Professor Dyer’s 
hand. Even under the Medea, one or 
two quotations are credited to J. A. 
Symonds, and the rest are anonymous, 
as usual. 

Such objections as we have here raised 
are apparently forestalled in the prefa- 
tory remark, that “ the ‘ general reader’ 
does not care for, and the scholar does 
not need, the frequent footnote, in a book 
of this sort.” The obvious and truthful 
reply is, that certainly most of Mr. Per- 
ry’s audience — we might indeed safely 
say all his real readers — belong to an 
intermediate class. The “scholar” who 
carries all the facts about Hellenic anti- 
quity in his wise head belongs to an ex- 
tinct — nay, let us be truthful, to an im- 
aginary race. On the other hand, all of 
us who seriously undertake the perusal 
of this stately volume of nine hundred 
pages are willing and desirous to be in- 
structed. Works like the Iliad and 
Odyssey of Andrew Lang and his as- 
sociates, Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Jow- 
ett’s Thucydides and Plato, Plumptre’s 
ZEschylus and Sophocles, are surely a 
creditable beginning, after all, for an 
English classical library. Though we 
may never have mastered the Greek al- 
phabet, we can, none the less, realize the 
importance of studying Greek literature, 
life, religion, history, at first hand, in 
the complete works of the ancient au- 
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thors. An historian of Greek literature 
is the very man who should, most of all, 
impress this lesson upon us. 

It is far from our intention to speak 
in a querulous or disrespectful tone of 
this earnest, sustained, and, on the whole, 
creditable performance. But we regard 
it as the imperative duty of the critic, 
especially where much is given, to for- 
mulate as high and importunate a claim 
as he may for more, —for all that lies 
within the author’s scope and power. 

There is one direction in particular in 
which our author seems already to have 
gained much, but he might profit still 
more, from prolonged and intimate com- 
munion with the most gifted sons of 
Hellas. The claim has sometimes been 
made, in behalf of classical studies, that 
they are indispensable to a really good 
English style. This claim we regard as 
untenable and utterly injudicious. We 
even frankly prefer the prose of Bunyan 
to that of Milton. Yet, surely, it is true 
that he who sets forth for our admiration 
the strength, the simplicity and rapidity 
of Homer, the unadorned grace and 
charm of Lysias, the resistless and fiery 
directness of Demosthenes, is doubly 
bound to be himself at all times simple, 
direct, and dignified. Some of us may 
remember a recent Slavie attack on the 
confused and excessive use of metaphor 
by nearly all English writers. Even 
Panin seems to us almost justified by 
such sentences as this (page 121) : “ The 
astounding brilliancy of the Greeks is 
here, as it were, in the bud, and we find 
it fascinated by the spectacle of the 
world in its newness, before literature 
had left its trail of association over the 
whole face of nature.” Perhaps the 
critical historian may take refuge behind 
his favorite doctrine, that none of us 
is individually responsible for anything, 
least of all for his style! Yet we must 
at any rate train ourselves to say the 
thing we mean. Now on page 3 we are 
told: “The early home of the Aryans 
was long held to be the high plateau, 
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north of the Himalayas, in central Asia ; 
but of late this hypothesis has been 
much shaken, and it has been held with 
plausibility that the once heretical no- 
tion that it had its home in Europe has 
some interesting arguments in its favor.” 
But in truth, as Mr. Perry well knows, 
no one has ever questioned that “ this 
hypothesis” had, and still has, its abode 
in Europe. These are not fair specimen 
sentences, as we have already intimated ; 
but they are real blemishes. 

Of misprints this handsome volume 
contains but few. Libation Poems (for 
Pourers) as the title of A®schylus’ play 
(page 275) is easily the worst. On page 
3 Taine is made to praise the “ weird 
types” of the Greeks. Whether this ra- 
ther uncanny expression is really to be 
credited to the French or the American 
critic, or rather to those other “ weird 
types” which at one time or another 
bring us modern scribblers all to horror 
and despair, we have been unable to 
decide. 

Upon the whole, those who are guid- 
ing the work of serious students in an- 
cient literature, whether in the original 
languages or through translations, can- 
not safely commit them to this volume 
as to an unquestioned and wholly satis- 
factory guide ; yet both master and dis- 
ciples will find it at times a helpful and 
instructive companion. It is avowedly 
offered, however, to “those who have 
no direct knowledge of the subject.” If 
our author reaches any such unfortunate 
class, we are sure they will receive much 
profit and no harm. 

We heartily agree with Mr. Perry that 
“in all history there is no such subject” 
as this glorious and inspiring one, — 
the creative and artistic achievements of 
the Greek intellect. It is a curious fact 
that the field has never been adequately 
covered by any one. The two greatest 
Germans who had attempted the task, 
Otfried Miiller and Bergk, both died 
before completing it. The time is, we 
trust, at hand when our own classical 
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scholars will have the equipment and 
the courage for a great constructive un- 
dertaking of this character. Indeed, we 
believe there is one man among us al- 
ready of whom such a work may be 
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rightfully expected, and who could ac- 
complish it in such a manner as to com- 
mand the attention and gratitude of Hel- 
lenists everywhere. But that is another 
story. 





GENERAL CULLUM’S WEST POINT REGISTER! 


THERE are some desired literary works, 
in the departments of science, history, 
and biography, that have failed of be- 
ing prepared and published because of 
the lack of a writer combining the es- 
sential qualifications of an absorbing in- 
terest in the subject, the knowledge and 
intelligence to do full justice to it, the 
public and professional spirit to carry 
him through a laborious task, and the 
pecuniary means for bringing his work 
to a result. Some of these works, chief- 
ly those relating 


g to science, may well 
be, and have been, assumed, conducted, 
and made the basis of publications un- 
der the patronage of government. At 
first thought it might seem as if a work 
like that in our hands, a Register of the 
Officers and Graduates of a great and 
important training institution established 
by the government of the United States, 
should look to that able and sometimes 
generous dispenser of patronage for 
But, 
for a reason which we shall point out 
presently, it might have been that the 
submitting of this elaborate work to the 
approval of Congress for preparation 
and publication would provoke some 
contention. 


abundant aid from its treasury. 


It was none the less a work 
to be done, and as, for its able and 
faithful performance, it needed all the 


exacting qualifications we have men- 


1 Biographical Register of the Officers and 
Graduates of the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, N. Y., from its Establishment in 
1802 to 1890. With the Early History of the 
United States Military Academy. By Bvt. 


tioned, it is probable that it would have 
failed of achievement had it not been 
undertaken and completed by the distin- 
guished man who has so generously 
given himself to the task. 

General Cullum, who retains his vigor 
of body and all his intellectual powers 
after completing his fourscore years, 
gives us here the third edition of a work 
the first edition of which appeared twen- 
ty-three years ago. Through the whole 
interval he has been extending and per- 
It is probable that he is the 
only living person competent and dis- 
posed to have done this special service 
for his countrymen.» Himself a gradu- 
ate of West Point nearly sixty years 


fecting it. 


ago, an officer in one of its departments, 
for a time its superintendent, and ever 
since, until his retirement, in intimate 
relations with it and with a long suc- 
cession of its pupils and officers, he is 
also a thoroughly read scholar, a man 
of wide culture, and of observation and 
experience obtained by extended and 
frequent travel abroad. His three sub- 
stantial volumes contain a register of 
the names of 3584 graduates of the 
Academy. These are designated by 
numbers prefixed to their names in the 
order of their cadetship. The ingenui- 
ties of typography are availed of to fa- 
cilitate the arrangement of the matter 


Maj.-Gen. GrorGE W. Cuiivm, Colonel of En- 
gineers, U.S. Army, Retired. Third Edition. 
Revised and Extended. In three volumes. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1891. 
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for the easy information of the reader 
and for consultation. It would be im- 
possible to make an approach to an es- 
timate of the industry, the patience, the 
extent and difficulty of research where 
records are missing or imperfect, and, 
above all, of the correspondence by thou- 
sands of letters in wide and distant di- 
rections, in order to obtain information, 
verification, or correction, as they have 
been spent upon these volumes. The 
method is, to give in order the name 
and number of each graduate, and then 
his military history, grade and form of 
service, advances in rank and honors, 
till his death ; and if he left the service 
for civil life, his occupations and employ- 
ments. In the cases of such graduates 
as left the service, and after civil em- 
ployment returned to it, as during the 
civil war, the military history is re- 
sumed. ‘These are written in a concise 
and simple way, with none of the mate- 
rials common to memorial tributes, such 
as estimates of character, criticisms, eu- 
logies, or private and domestic details. 
With due fullness, yet with modesty, the 
author’s own professional record is given. 
He is in the first thousand, his number 
709. Graduating in 1833, his place 
being in the engineer corps, his first 
service was in the construction of Fort 
Adams, in Newport harbor. Then fol- 
lows a long succession of services: on 
docks and piers, dykes and sea walls ; 
fortifications in Boston harbor ; recruit- 
ing engineer service; directing of sap- 
pers, miners, and pontoon bridges in the 
Mexican war; engineering work and in- 
struction and treasuryship and superin- 
tendency at West Point; Fort Sumter 
and other defenses in Charleston harbor ; 
as aid-de-camp on the staff of General 
Scott and of Major-General Halleck ; of 
many other services in the civil war, and 
again in Boston harbor. His honors for 
meritorious services are noted, and his 
retirement at the point of age in 1874. 
Absences for the sake of recuperating 
health were improved by the general for 
VOL. LXviI.—wNo. 402. 36 
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travel, for scientific, literary, and histor- 
ical purposes, the fruits of which appear 
in scholarly and interesting publications 
by the author. Several of the biograph- 
ical sketches are extended by the simple 
relation of the honorable careers, the 
heroism, and the renowned achievements 
of the subjects of them. It is to be re- 
membered that these severely drilled and 
trained pupils of the nation have not 
only been fighters in the field, but have 
done hard and needful work on forts, 
harbors, surveys, coast defenses, and as 
engineers, explorers, and pioneers. 

We have hinted at the possibility that 
if Congress had been asked — as it well 
might have been—to provide for the 
preparation and publication of this mon- 
umental work, the record of the services 
and honors of its own trained éléves, 
there might have been contention on the 
discussion of the question. We must 
explain this hint by referring, after a 
preliminary remark, to one feature in 
General Cullum’s method in his work. 

It is well known that during our civil 
war, as some of its graduates, under 
oath to the nation and its flag as its own 
favored pupils, joined in the war against 
the Union, there were bitter reproaches 
east upon the Academy as “ the nursery 
of treason.” General Cullum sets him- 
self cogently, but temperately, to meet 
this offensive charge. He first reminds 
us that not only sworn military officers 
reared by the nation, but in proportion 
many more in civil places of trust and 
honor, and with more power of insinuat- 
ing mischief and disloyalty, gave their 
countenance and aid to the work of dis- 
ruption. More than one of our ex-Presi- 
dents was in sympathy with, and gave 
efficient aid to, the secessionists. 
bers of the cabinet, foreign ministers, 
judges, Senators, and Representatives 
were openly and antagonistically disloy- 
al, or obstructionists, partisans, time-ser- 


Mem- 


vers, and in many ways worse than mere 
neutrals or waiters on circumstance. 
And what were the facts as to the West 
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Point officers? With all the artful and 
earnest appeals and all the blandish- 
ments brought to bear on them to induce 
them to turn against their country, fully 
one half of the Southern officers, in num- 
ber one hundred and sixty-two, remained 
loyal to it, while sixteen Northern offi- 
cers became disloyal. One fifth of the 
graduate officers in the Northern army 
were killed, and half of 
wounded. 


them were 
This showing does not war- 
rant the opprobrious epithet attached to 
the Academy. 

We are familiar with the point of 
honor and etiquette on which those men, 
politicians, officers in army and navy 
and in the ranks, who joined in hostili- 
ties against the government insist that 
their action was not to be stigmatized as 
rebellion, but simply as secession, their 
States having the same right and free- 
dom to withdraw from the Union they 
had to enter it. 
than a 


But something more 
matter of honor or etiquette, 
namely a simple question of right, is in- 
volved. Of course no government can 
make an organic provision for its dis- 
ruption and destruction. It is enough 
for it to provide for the disposal of griev- 
ances or conflicts under it. Of such a 
the Southern discontents did 
not avail themselves. 


resource 
They began by 
insulting and assailing the nation’s flag, 
to which they had sworn allegiance, by 
bombarding its forts and plundering its 
public property. So General Cullum, 
after faithfully following all the national 
services, and stating all the honors won 
by such graduates as afterwards turned 
against their country, curtly closes the 
record with the words, “ Joined in the 
Rebellion against the United States,” 
and then is done with them. Some of 
those thus designated write to him their 
complaints. They think he should con- 
tinue the honors and services that might 
be attached to their names from the 


fields of hostility against their own gov- 
J > t=) 


ernment. General Cullum replies to the 
aggrieved that the term Rebellion is 
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not of his invention for this purpose. 
He found it used in legal papers, and in 
the acts of various departments of gov- 
ernment, to designate the form of hos- 
tility and warfare against it. Now, it 
was conceivable and possible that if a 
proposition had been made to Congress 
to assume the publication of this noble 
record of the graduates of its own hon- 
ored Military Academy, some partisans 
of offended parties might espouse their 
grievances. Therefore the author takes 
the full responsibility. He submits his 
faithful labor to his associate loyal men. 
It would not be strange if some of the 
* secessionists ’’ obtained and consulted 
it ‘on the sly.” 

General Cullum adds to his third vol- 
ume a valuable historical paper which 
might well have served as an introduc- 
tion to his work. This is a summary, 
covering two hundred pages, of the early 
history of the Academy. As one of the 
most intelligent and accomplished of the 
officers who had been trained in it for 
high service in scientific work, he nat- 
urally was moved to engage an inter- 
est in the origin, early fortunes, devel- 
opment, and successive administrators 
of the institution. He says that on his 
retirement from active service he sought 
to make a study of the subject by in- 
quiry and research. At once he discoy- 
ered what an amount of labor would 
be required, and the especial embarrass- 
ments and difficulties involved in it. 
The records were scanty and imperfect, 
some wholly lacking, and many had per- 
ished. His ingenuity, toil, and patience 
helped him largely to meet his needs 
in gaining information. The narrative 
which he has been able to work out is 
most instructive and animated, as he has 
traced through its early struggles in 
origin, and dubious fortunes with ill ad- 
visers, obstructionists, and hostile agents, 
the growth of a noble Academy which 
has given to the nation some twenty-five 
hundred educated officers. He says it 
was most fortunate in its first superin- 
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tendent, Major-General Williams, em- 
inent in his own military service pre- 
viously, accomplished and gifted, and 
having in his veins the blood of the 
stock of Benjamin Franklin. Not so 
fortunate was the institution in the hands 
of his successor, Dr. William Eustis, 
who, as Secretary of War, might have 
been a wise and favoring administrator, 
but who harmed rather than advanced 
its interests. General Cullum’s highest 
esteem and homage go to Major Sylva- 
nus Thayer, who, in the sixteen years of 
his superintendency, by his high personal 
and official qualities won the respectful 
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and fond title of the “ Father” of the 
Academy. General Cullum paid him a 
noble tribute in his memorial eulogy on 
the inauguration of his statue on the 
grounds. The day of small things in 
the institution, economical and stingy, 
with rude furnishings and accommoda- 
tions, with experimental discipline and 
slender accomplishments, is presented 
in details which will amuse the reader 
with suggestions of a Dotheboys Hall. 
The author himself has done more than 
any other of the alumni to bring it be- 
fore the nation as one of its foster chil- 
dren of which it need not be ashamed. 
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Biography. Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
Struggle of Protestantism for Existence, by 
C. R. L. Fletcher. (Putnams.) Mr. Fletch- 
er had a capital subject, and he has treated 
it with a good sense of its general relations. 
In his modest preface he disclaims any pre- 
tense at original research. As he points out, 
the Thirty Years’ War affected Europe so 
widely that no one can be sure the archives 
of any state may not suddenly disclose doc- 
uments which would lead to a new reading 
of character and events. The real merit 
of his work lies in his interesting study of 
the movements which Gustavus led, and 
in the clear manner of his stating those 
large subjects which remain to concern us 
when the good knights are in the dust. — 
A Sketch of Chester Harding, Artist, by 
his own hand; edited by his daughter, 
Margaret E. White. (Houghton.) Such 
a career as Mr. Harding had would seem 
to be impossible now, and it is a most singu- 
lar commentary on the ingenuous nature of 
American life two generations ago, and the 
relation which it had to England. The self- 
education of this artist was a striking tes- 
timony to the native virility of American 
genius. We have become more sophisti- 
cated, and it is doubtful if our present-day 
portrait painters could write with the sim- 
plicity which characterizes Mr. Harding’s 
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autobiographic sketch. It was well worth 
preserving. — Four Frenchwomen, by Aus- 
tin Dobson. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) The 
four are Mademoiselle de Corday, Madame 
Roland, the Princesse de Lamballe, and 
Madame de Genlis. Mr. Dobson is always 
interesting, but these essays show rather 
the easy use of familiar material than either 
great insight or full scholarship. What a 
singular sentence, by the way, this is for 
a master of English prose! “The other 
[portrait] painted by Hauer in her cell, 
and wearing originally the red shirt of the 
murderess.” — Lord Beaconsfield, by J. A. 
Froude. (Harpers.) This volume is one 
of a series devoted to (Queen Victoria’s 
prime ministers ; and if it contained only 
Beaconsfield and Palmerston the series 
would in a measure be complete, for it is 
as prime ministers that both men will be 
remembered. A more artificial man than 
Disraeli it would be hard to find in publie 
life, but the artifice was exceedingly clever. 
He was the product of politics as a game, 
and the result is a fairly good measure of 
the worth of politics. His statesmanship 
was bounded by parliamentary rules, and 
even his literary productions are little more 
than the projection into an ideal sphere of 
an order of society composed of diminish- 
ing rows of satellites of the Crown. Mr. 
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Froude has found a subject to his mind in 
this epigram of English politics. — Désirée, 
Queen of Sweden and Norway, translated 
from the French of Baron Hochschild by 
Mrs. M. Carey. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
Désirée Clary, at the early age of fourteen, 
was the choice of Napoleon for wife ; but 
the engagement, if the attachment could 
so be termed, was broken off by Napoleon’s 
marriage to Josephine Beauharnais, and 
Désirée afterward married Bernadotte. The 
sketch is a slight one, and has little value 
for any except those who are attracted by 
crowns and courts without much regard 
to what is under the crown. — Savonarola, 
his Life and Times, by William Clark. 
(McClurg. ) 


previous work by the author. 


A revision, apparently, of a 
The book is 
written with moderation and with an im- 
partial spirit, though the writer is clearly 
in sympathy with the great martyr. He 
makes good use of Villari and other his- 
torians, but has the advantage over them, 
for American readers, that he is not only 
interested in the subject, but he is aware of 
the kind of interest which his readers will 
feel.— The Life of an Artist, an Auto- 
biography, by Jules Breton ; translated by 
Mary J. Serrano. (Appletons.) We re- 
viewed this book at length upon its appear- 
ance in France, and are glad that it is to be 
had in English dress, for it is a delightful 
addition to autobiographic literature. Bre- 
ton’s enthusiasms at once win the reader. — 
The number of the Asclepiad for the Fourth 
Quarter of 1890 (Longmans) contains a 
long and interesting account of Benjamin 


Bell and his services in systematic surgery, 


by B. W. Richardson, who has a singularly 
vital touch in all that he undertakes. — In 
the series of American Religious Leaders 
(Houghton), Dr. James O. Murray treats 
of Dr. Francis Wayland, who, though a 
Baptist by conviction, cannot be shut up 
within the bounds of any denomination, 
however large ; for the habit of his thinking 
was continental, and not parochial. Nothing 
impresses one more, in reading this sympa- 
thetic study, than the ease of Dr. Wayland’s 
largeness. His nature led him into fields 
of thought and action where a small man 
shows his smallness and a large man his 
largeness ; and the simplicity with which 
this moralist and teacher made for the cen- 
tral thing in all the subjects he attacked is 
attested by the generosity of the results 
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which he reached. — An Address Commem- 
orative of Richard Henry Mather, profes- 
sor of Greek in Amherst College, by Pro- 
fessor Henry Allyn Frink. An interesting 
and affectionate analysis of a man who had 
wide interests, and was indeed a pioneer in 
a direction which is common enough now 
in our colleges, but was not at all common 
when Dr. Mather conceived the notion of 
enriching college life by 
Greek sculpture. The 
nature will not soon be 
who knew him. 

Books for the Young. Thine, not Mine, a 
Sequel to Changing Base, by William Ev- 
erett. (Roberts.) A capital book for boys 
and girls ; capital because its manly lesson 
of unselfishness is presented frankly, but 
not priggishly, and because the type of 
family life set forth is sterling New Eng- 
land. The author constantly interjects also 
telling little shots at the weaknesses of 
boys and girls, which will be felt by 
them and appreciated by their elders. — A 
Lost Jewel, by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
(Lee & Shepard.) A bright little story, in 
which a slight improbability is made the 
basis of some adventure, but of more lively, 
playful crisscrossing of a family of chil- 
dren with a well-drawn grandmother. It 
is not always that we find Mrs. Spofford 
so natural and simple as she is in this book. 
— Freedom Triumphant, the Fourth Pe- 
riod of the War of the Rebellion, from 
September, 1864, to its Close, by Charles 
Carleton Coffin. (Harpers.) The opening 
of the campaign in the Shenandoah Valley 
is the starting-point of the narrative, and 
once in motion the author keeps on in his 
hearty, sometimes headlong fashion to the 
end of his story. He mingles personal ex- 
perience with historic incident, and thus 
personally conducts the reader. He has a 
commendable way of placing at the close 
of each chapter a list of the authorities to 
which he has referred. If Mr. Coffin’s 
style is both journalistic and highly accent- 
ed, one only wonders that he can keep his 
pace so well as he does. — Through Magic 
Glasses, a Sequel to The Fairyland of Sci- 
ence, by Arabella B. Buckley. (Apple- 
ton.) The glasses are the lenses which 
make the telescope and microscope ; the 
spectroscope, also, and the photo-camera, 
with their wonderful disclosures, are brought 
into use. The reader need not fear any 
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fantastic apparatus of fairy or spectre. 
The book is simply a clear, animated, and 
most attractive introduction to the study 
both of astronomy and of the lower forms 
of life. — The Silver Caves, a Mining Story, 
by Ernest Ingersoll. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
A story of adventure, with no end of fron- 
tier excitement, and of 
success at the end. We make haste to get 
upon another book, for we begin to find 
our English getting careless. — The Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedia of Games and Sports, 
by John D. Champlin, Jr., and Arthur E. 
Bostwick. (Holt.) Eight hundred double- 
columned pages, full of descriptive illus- 
trations, and so brought to date that the 
noble game of Tiddledy Winks has more 
than a column. 


course a stunning 


We object seriously to one 
of the rules : “ A player may not intention- 
ally cover any of his opponent’s counters.”’ 
Why, the snap is taken out of the game 
when one can cover accidentally only. 
There is not much waste of space in giving 
the antiquities and curiosities and deriva- 
tions of games. Let scholars and quibblers 
find the origin of cat’s-cradle ; it is enough 
for our Cyclopedia that it gives intelligible 
illustrations of the successive movements. 
We are rather surprised that under Rid- 
ing it is boys only who are considered. 
Girls need more instruction. — Under Or- 
ders, the Story of a Young Reporter, by 
Kirk Munroe. (Putnams.) Mr. Munroe’s 
reporter has this advantage over some in 
real life, that his destiny is arranged for 
in advance, and is sure to be a fortunate 
one ; but then he was gifted with pluck, and 
the snobbishness with which he set out in 
active life was only skin-deep. The story 
lets the reader into the language of the 
reporter’s business, and is no more mis- 
leading than is any narrative of active life 
wherein the writer selects character and 
circumstance ; but we suspect that the young 
collegian who takes it for his guidebook 
will exhaust its capacity for instruction or 
inspiration pretty rapidly. — In the Cheer- 
ing-Up Business, by Mary Catherine Lee. 
(Houghton.) Mrs. Lee’s story has the same 
qualities which made her former book, A 
Quaker Girl of Nantucket, so agreeable, — 
brightness, sympathy with young life, buoy- 
aney, and a playful humor which is well 
under control. Her stories are both of 
them a trifle far-fetched in plot, but is not 
this very unusualness of incident a charac- 
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teristic in keeping with the qualities we 
have named? ‘That is, since she looks into 
life with so much freshness of interest, is 
it not natural that she should concern her- 
self to discover her characters in a certain 
waywardness of movement? At any rate, 
whether one criticises her plot or not, one 
is very sure to be taken captive by her ir- 
repressible good humor. — Captains of In- 
dustry, Second Series, by James Parton. 
(Houghton.) 
of men and a few women, almost all Amer- 
icans, who have attracted Mr. Parton’s at- 
tention by some special fitness for improv- 
ing the world. 


Twoseore brief biographies 


It is interesting to see how 
varied are the occupations, how diverse the 
conditions, of life. The group has an add- 
ed interest as illustrating the democratic 
character of American society, and the 
freedom with which individual worth has 
asserted itself, not in self-aggrandizement, 
but in impact upon the body politic. The 
book ought to set young Americans think- 
ing. 

Education and Scholarship. The Teach- 
ing and History of Mathematics in the 
United States, by Florian Cajori, is one of 
the recent Circulars of Information issued 
by the Bureau of Education (Government 
Printing Office, Washington), and far more 
interesting than documents of the same 
class have been heretofore. It is a little 
singular that a subject which one would 
suppose much more limited in its humanity 
than classics or history should have given 
rise to a report full of juice and richness. 
The personal reminiscences of Sylvester 
alone have a singular attraction, but the 
writer has derived from the history of the 
teaching of mathematics in this country a 
fund of interesting material. O si sic omnes 
who compile reports for the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation! — Maroussia, a Maid of Ukraine, 
from the French of P. J. Stahl by Corne- 
lia W. Cyr. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) A story 
of devotion and heroism such as flowers out 
of Russian despotism. The end is sorrow- 
ful enough, but the sacrifice which it re- 
cords is the fit end of a most beautiful and 
significant life. Such a story of patriotic 
martyrdom is like a trumpet call. — Lau- 
rette, ou le Cachet Rouge, by Alfred de 
Vigny; edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Aleée Fortier (Heath), is one of 
Heath’s Modern Language Series. A pa- 
thetic little story, with just enough manner 
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about it to make the reader feel that he is 
reading, not a bit out of real life, but a well- 
conceived piece of literature. The notes 
are full and serviceable. — Education and 
the Higher Life, by J. L. Spalding, Bishop 
of Peoria. (MeClurg.) Although this 
book has eight chapters, the style in which 
it is couched intimates that the chapters 
were first lectures. 


It is a book largely of 
generalities, with which one ean find little 
fault ; but now and then one strikes a pas- 


sage which seems to cover a thought not 
wholly expressed. “ What a sad_book,”’ 
exclaims the bishop, “is not that recently 
issued from the press, on the poets of Amer- 
ica! It is the chapter on snakes in Iveland 
which we have all read, — there are none. 
And are not our literary men whom it is 
possible to admire and love either dead or 
old enough to die?” This is literary cant. 
Again, in his final chapter the bishop, dwells 
with admiration upon the growth of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America. “It 
counts its members here by millions,” he 
says, “ while a hundred years ago it counted 
them by thousands.” Yet how much of this 
growth is due to the expansion of the church 
over new territory, and how much to its 
reception of vast hordes of its members 
from Europe! He has, however, an inter- 
esting passage on the freedom of the church 
from state connection. — Landmarks of Ho- 
meric Study, together with an Essay on 
the Points of Contact between the Assyrian 
Tablets and the Homeric Text, by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. (Maemil- 
lan.) Mr. Gladstone thinks that Achaian 
nationality supplies the motive of the Iliad; 
but if a poet is to be trusted when he tells 
his own intention, Homer seems to have 
had something to say on this point in the 
first paragraph of this great poem. The 
little volume is interesting not only for its 
somewhat desultory treatment of several 
large subjects, but incidentally for its il- 
lustration of the author’s mind, which is 
marked by multifariousness rather than by 
critical insight. — Indications of the First 
Book of Moses, called Genesis, by Ed- 
ward B. Latch. (Lippincott.) The sign- 
posts which Mr. Latch reads in Genesis 
may point the road, but the road, so far as 
the ordinary reader can see, leads into the 
jungle of apocalyptic dreams. — A Shorter 
History of the United States for Schools ; 
with an Introductory History of the Dis- 
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covery and English Colonization of North 
America. With Maps, Plans, and Refer- 
ences to Supplementary Reading. By Al- 
exander Johnston. (Holt.) This book is 
not designed for younger readers than 
those for whom Johnston’s larger school 
history was written, but is an attempt at a 
more compact presentation of the subject 
on much the same lines. It is, a hasty sur- 
vey leads us to believe, fresher and better 
than the same author’s former book, chiefly 
because it selects the salient points with 
better judgment. It has no pictures, not 
even portraits, which we think add to the 
worth of such a book ; but it has a great 
many useful maps, and its references to 
further reading are admirable.— An El- 
ementary Latin Dictionary, by Charlton 
T. Lewis. (Harpers.) A most desirable 
book, since it may well lead teachers to 
discourage the use of vocabularies at the 
end of textbooks. The large dictionary 
prepared by Dr. Lewis is inconveniently 
large for the use of young students, but 
this volume, condensed, yet clear in typo- 
graphy and with good discrimination of 
letter, will tempt the one who uses it into a 
fuller and more comparative knowledge of 
words than he will ever get by the help of 
vocabularies. The vocabularies are con- 
veniences, but they are only such; they fail 
to render the important service which such 
a dictionary as this offers ; for in ancient 
languages, as in our own tongue, words are 
living members, and even casual study will 
set the student to thinking, whereas the 
vocabularies suggest only that words are 
part of a puzzle.— The Bible Abridged ; 
being Selections from the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, forming a rea- 
sonably Complete Outline of the Important 
Events of Sacred History in their Proper 
Sequence, and in the Closest Connection 
practicable. For Families and Schools. Ar- 
ranged by the Rev. David Greene Haskins. 
(Heath.) The selections are taken from 
the King James version, so called, and in 
the lessons from the Gospels the editor has 
made practically a harmony. Naturally, the 
narrative portions of the Bible are most free- 
ly drawn from, but there are a few selec- 
tions from the prophets and from the apos- 
tolic Epistles, and a judicious use has been 
made of the Psalms and book of Proverbs. 
The book will be found a convenience by 
those who desire to use the old English Bi- 
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ble in school exercises, and have not the pa- 
tience or judgment to make their own selec- 
tions. — The University of Pennsylvania is 
doing a good service by entering the field of 
Philology, Literature, and Archeology with 
a series of monographs. The triple connec- 
tion is not unphilosophical, and intimates, we 
suspect, that the strength of the series will 
lie, not on the «esthetic, but on the scientific 
side of literature. Two numbers have ap- 
peared : Poetic and Verse Criticism of the 
Reign of Elizabeth, by Felix E. Schelling, 
in which the sketch of the critics of that 
time of creation suggests many considera- 
tions for a student of to-day ; and A Frag- 
ment of the Babylonian “ Dibarra” Epie, 
by Morris Jastrow, which contains the odds 
and ends of a piece of verse painfully put 
together, and serving rather to elucidate 
history than poetic art. (Hodges.) 
Literature. Lorna Doone, a Romance of 
Exmoor, by R. D. Blackmore, with a pre- 
face written by the author for this edition ; 
in three volumes. (Putnams.) An exceed- 
ingly pretty edition of this unusual piece 
of fiction. The type is clear, the page 
well proportioned, the paper good, and the 
binding agreeably simple. The story is so 
leisurely in its flow, it lingers so over the 
charm of Devon nature, that it is entirely 
fit that it should be read in this liberal 
form. One may find Sir John Ridd a trifle 
affected at times, and may question also 
a little the art of a book when the story- 
teller, who knows the end from the begin- 
ning, narrates it as if he did not know; but 
Lorna Doone is a book sui generis, and evi- 
dently the work of love of a writer who is 
too careless and whimsical ever to justify 
fully the hopes he raises. —In the Foot- 
prints of Charles Lamb, by Benjamin Ellis 
Martin; illustrated by Herbert Railton 
and John Fulleylove ; with a Bibliography 
by E. D. North. (Seribners.) Of all the 
subjects which have been taken for the 
pious pilgrimage of loving readers, this is 
the fittest, because the personal element is 
sweetest and most exclusive. To follow 
Dickens and Thackeray is to keep company 
with the shadows of these authors as pro- 
jected in their characters ; to follow Lamb 
is to keep close toa person whose few inven- 
tions were thinly disguised images of him- 
self and family, and who suffused all the 
critical and playful work which he did with 
the warmth of his own nature. Dr. Mar- 
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tin has written affectionately, and with a 
nice use of the tidbits of Lamb’s correspon- 
dence and essays ; he is, perhaps, a little 
too much of a champion, as if he were 
bound to resent even indirect Philistinism. 
The pictures and portraits are all interest- 
ing, and Mr. North has added to the value 
of the book by his carefully prepared bib- 
liography. It is a pleasure to readers of 
Lamb to have so genuine a souvenir as this. 
— The Best Letters of Horace Walpole, 
edited, with an Introduction, by Anna B. 
McMahan. (McClurg.) The great col- 
lection of Walpole’s Letters is here win- 
nowed and sifted to excellent advantage. 
Nowhere else can one get so readily, and 
almost with the pleasure of reading fiction, 
so good an interior view of English life 
just at the most interesting period to Amer- 
ican readers, and the comments which Wal- 
pole makes on American affairs frequently 
suggest striking comparisons. —The Best 
Letters of Madame de Sévigné, edited, 
with an Introduction, by Edward Playfair 
Anderson. (McClurg.) Another delight- 
ful volume of selections from a delightful 
correspondence. letters 
ought to do much toward preserving the 
ideals of womanly grace in an age which 
has the refinement of the writer, even if it 
has not the special style in which she wrote. 

Fiction. The Crystal Button, or Ad- 
ventures of Paul Prognosis in the Forty- 
Ninth Century, by Chauncey Thomas ; ed- 
ited by George Houghton. (Houghton.) 
This frank title-page at once advises the 
reader that he has encountered another of 
the systematie dreams with which the world 
seems just now to have waked from its 
restless slumber of the nineteenth century. 
One does not get far past the introductory 
explanatory chapter, however, before he 
discovers that he is not invited to an irra- 
tional guess of future civilizing expedients, 
but to a methodical projection of present 
mechanical thought into possible results. 
There is a deal of ingenious thinking that 
starts into action as soon as one sets out 
to press the Crystal Button. — Patience, 
by Anna B. Warner. (Lippincott.) It 
gives one an odd start to take up a new 
book by this author, and find the old story 
in new guise: the penetration of the vil- 
lage drama by the religious spirit, veiled 
under quaint phrase ; the natural man with 
his naturalness set just a little on edge ; 
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the fencing with language and the high 
purpose ; the strain for small effects ; and 
the frequent lapses into a familiar portray- 
al of familiar scenes and personages. — 
The fifth number of Good Company Series 
(Lee & Shepard) is J. T. Trowbridge’s 
The Three Scouts.— Aunt Dorothy, an 
Old Virginia Plantation Story, by Marga- 
ret J. Preston. (Randolph.) A pleasant 
little tale, told with humor and grace. It 
is a pity that the pictures are not as dis- 
tinct as the story makes the characters to 
the imagination. — Told after Supper, by 
Jerome K. Jerome ; with 96 or 97 Illus- 
trations by Kenneth M. Skeaping. (Holt.) 
An amusing burlesque on conventional 
ghost stories, with ever so much sly gibing 
at the entire class of Christmas literature. 
The pictures are most of them possessed of 
the same drollery as the text. — Murvale 
Eastman, Christian Socialist, by Albion W. 
Tourgee. (Fords.) The story and the ser- 
mon struggle with each other in this book, 
and the sermon gets the worst of it. Chris- 
tian socialism easily furnishes plenty of ma- 
terial for zealous and indignant writing, and 
in a story book the rich and the poor meet 
together ; the novelist is the maker of them 
all, and it is not strange if he makes them 
fit his doctrine. But Mr. Tourgee cannot 
resist the opportunity of producing start- 
ling situations, and as it is he, and not his 
characters, at work, the result is a melo- 
dramatic story for any one who wants it, 
with but slight contribution to real Chris- 
tian socialism on the part of the people in 
the book. 

Travel and Society. London Letters and 
Some Others, by George W. Smalley. 
(Harpers.) These two octavo volumes, in 
large, handsome type, contain reprints from 
the frequent letters which, as correspon- 
dent of the New York Tribune, Mr. Smalley 
has for the past few years been sending 
from London. During his service in this 
capacity he has had the opportunity of 
commenting upon persons and events of 
historic significance, and it is not to be 
wondered at that he should wish to pre- 
serve from the wreck which all things jour- 
nalistic suffer the more permanent part of 
his work. The selections are in good taste, 
On the 
contrary, Mr. Smalley’s fluency is one of the 
agreeable qualities of his work. He is most 
successful in the portrayal of what one may 
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call the superficial traits of society and 
persons ; his accounts, for example, of the 
Queen’s Garden Party and of the discus- 
sion over international matches show him 
at his best. In his portraitures of persons 
he catches at salient points, and, though 
rarely epigrammatie, often hits off his sub- 
ject with clever phrases. Beyond this not 
much is to be looked for. Collector as he 
is of the opinions of a cultivated set of peo- 
ple, and sane as he is in his general judg- 
ments, he does not impress the reader as a 
person of singular insight, and his book is 
hardly likely to make its mark as a valuable 
record of fleeting shows.— How we Went 
and What we Saw, a Flying Trip through 
Egypt, Syria, and the ASgean Islands, by 
Charles McCormick Reeve. (Putnams.) 
A flying trip may be taken by various kinds 
of birds, and each will see after his kind. 
Here are lands rich in all that tempts a 
scholar’s, a poet’s eye, but our bird looks at 
it all with something of a wink at the by- 
stander. His breakfast counts for much ; 
now and then he remains serious long 
enough to give in some detail the scenes 
which he confronts without interjecting 
some mal & propos attempt at witticism, but 
the reader must be warned that unless he 
is in a mood for small jokes he will find lit- 
tle that is attractive in the book. Even the 
vivacity which might have told in animated 
description constantly suffers from this ne- 
cessity laid upon the writer to take great 
things lightly. 

Poetry and the Drama. Short Flights, by 
Meredith Nicholson. (The Bowen-Merrill 
Company, Indianapolis.) There is a pleas- 
ing simplicity of sentiment in these verses, 
which attracts one pulled about by the 
straining poetry which chiefly has the field. 
The writer has a singular liking for drop- 
ping his voice, so to speak, at the end of 
stanzas. There is considerable variety of 
form, but a large number of the poems are 
characterized by this short line or coup- 
let ending. — Dreamy Hours, by Franklyn 
W. Lee. (Sunshine Publishing Company, 
St. Paul, Minn.) A small volume of senti- 
ment, drawn chiefly from the poet’s fire- 
side. The writer has scarcely the skill to 
make his personal verse express a common 
feeling. — The Fruits of Culture, a Com- 
edy in Four Acts, by Count Leo Tolstoi ; 
translated by George (B. R. 
Tucker, Boston.) An inextricable medley 
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of peasants, fine people, and spiritualistic 
performers. While one is untangling the 
knots he forgets what the story is about, 
and when searching for the story he falls 
into helpless confusion over the people. 
Art. It is interesting to find in L’Art 
for 15 December (Macmillan) an etching 
from Henry Bacon’s painting, A Christmas 
Breakfast. Other full-page designs are 
L’Eloquence, from Paul Veronese’s picture 
in the museum at Lille ; and in the number 
for 1 January an etching by Quarante of 
L’Age d’Or, by Ch. Chaplin, an extremely 
rich, sumptuous head, yet neither volup- 
tuous nor haughty, which is placed over 
against Le Retour des Champs, by Millet, 
—an unwitting contrast, apparently, for the 
contrast is not only in subject, but in treat- 
ment, and Chaplin, who began as a disciple 
of the Barbizon school, died its enemy. 
History. Annual Report of the Ameri- 
ean Historical Association for the year 
1889. (Government Printing Office.) The 
attachment of the Historical Association by 
a very slender tie to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution gives the advantage to the society 
that it can get its printing done for nothing, 
but it is a pity that it could not at the same 
time have bestowed a little grace on the 


Government Printing Office; for though 
really good printing can be done at Wash- 
ington, really tasteless work is done, as in 
the case of this unattractive report, which 
contains President Adams’s Inaugural Ad- 
dress, Mr. Schouler’s The Spirit of Historical 
Research, Dr. Goode’s curious monograph 
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on The Origin of the National Scientific 
and Educational Institutions of the United 
States, and Mr. Paul Ford’s Bibliography 
of the published works of members of the 
association, which strikes us as showing a 
good deal of hard work expended upon a 
somewhat arbitrary and artificial basis. 

Science. War and the Weather, by Ed- 
ward Powers. (E. Powers, Delavan, Wis.) 
An ingenious and interesting tractate, in- 
tended to show the strong probability that 
the use of heavy artillery brings on a rain- 
fall, and carrying the proposition that the 
United States government should engage 
in a series of experiments with a view, if 
successful, to establishing a method by 
which drought may be overcome on West- 
ern farms. Surely here is the millennium, 
when not only swords are to be beaten 
into ploughshares, but it is to rain great 
guns. 

veligion and Theology. A Washington 
3ible-Class, by Gail Hamilton. (Apple- 
ton.) A lively, fatiguingly lively, study of 
the Bible with reference to those parts 
which have been the cruces of criticism. 
The book purports to be in effect a record 
of talks and discussions led by the writer. 
There is a discursive character about the 
work which answers well to such an origin, 
and there are a good many clever hits in 
it at all manner of weaknesses. Perhaps 
for some minds such a shaking up as it 
gives may be desirable, but we confess to 
preferring a treatment of great subjects 
which runs the risk of dullness. 





THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


The Lowell 
Offering. 


In 1837, during the suspension 
of specie payments by the New 
England banks, I, being pastor of a church 
in Portsmouth, N. H., was a member of a 
clerical club, which had, I suppose, some 
regular name that has escaped my mem- 
ory, but which in later years was called 
by its members and others the Railroad 
Association. Its territorial limits were at 
first Portland and Boston ; but it afterward 
had members in Providence and New York. 
We met once in three months at one an- 


other’s houses, at ten or eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and, obtaining the use and free 
entrance of guest-chambers in the houses of 
friendly neighbors, we prolonged our ses- 
sions till a very late hour. 

There was then living at Amesbury Rev. 
Stephen Farley, who had faded out of the 
pulpit by reason of exceeding dullness, but 
who was a very learned theologian and Bib- 
lical scholar, and to us young men made 
himself interesting by a rich stock of pro- 
fessional anecdote and reminiscence. He 
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had a keen scent for clerical gatherings of 
every kind, and, as ministerial etiquette 
then permitted, presented himself on all 
such occasions as an uninvited yet not un- 
welcome guest. As he was very poor, he 
probably had some little hankering for the 
luxury of a well-spread table, and he evi- 
dently had great enjoyment of the “feast 
of fat things ” served for our spiritual nour- 
ishment, to which he contributed his full 
share. He walked wherever he went, and 
when he was to be absent overnight he 
carried his belongings in a cotton bundle 
handkerchief ; for carpet bags were then 
in their infancy, and were possessed only 
by the few whose long-lived carpets had 
ceased to be serviceable except in frag- 
ments,—a bag made from new carpeting 
being an unheard-of extravagance, certain- 
ly among the clergy. 

I think it was in January, perhaps in 
April, of 1837, that our club met at my 
house. Mr. Farley arrived in the middle 
of the forenoon, bore his usual part in our 
discussions, and attended the public service 
in the evening. When we returned from 
church, he asked me for an almanac, and 
as he looked into it read audibly, but hard- 
ly aloud, the time of the moon’s rising. 
We resumed our conference, and continued 
it till nearly midnight, when Mr. Farley, at 
my request, offered the closing prayer. He 
remained standing, and as he was to lodge 
in my house I offered to 
room. “ No,” said he, “Iam going home. 
The moon is up, and I can walk as well by 
night as by day. I have important busi- 
ness that must be attended to in the morn- 
ing.” I remonstrated earnestly, and so did 
we all, but in vain. 


show him his 


We had dark suspi- 
cions that his mind had suddenly lost its 
balance, and that he might meditate some- 
thing even more uncanny than a twenty 
miles’ tramp by moonlight. He put on his 
overcoat, took up his parcel which he had 
deposited in a corner of my library, and 
had almost reached the door, when Mr. 
(afterward Dr.) Lothrop placed himself 
between him and the door, and said, “ Mr. 


Farley, I am a stronger man than you, and 
I will not let you leave this house to-night.” 
Mr. Farley meekly and sadly yielded to 
superior force, laid down his parcel, took 
off his overcoat, and resumed his seat. 
Then said Mr. Lothrop: “You certainly 
meant to stay; for you brought your little 
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bundle with you for that purpose. Have 
your feelings been wounded by any of us ? ” 
“No,” said he, ‘you have all treated me 
with the utmost kindness.” ‘“ What then 
can have possessed you,” Mr. Lothrop re- 
joined, “to alarm us all, and to slight our 
host’s hospitality, by starting off in this mad 
way in the dead of night?” Mr. Farley 
replied : “I heard you say at the dinner 
table that the Merrimack Mills are going 
to shut down on account of the hard times. 
My daughter Harriet intends to take the 
stage for Lowell that will pass my house 
early to-morrow morning, to seek employ- 
ment in the Merrimack Mills ; and when I 
learned that they were to be closed, I deter- 
mined that I would reach home early enough 
to prevent her going.” We told him to 
make himself easy about the expense of 
her journey, and I took him to his room. 
We then made up a comfortable purse, and 
Lothrop and I carried it to him and laid 
it on his pillow. He slept, I doubt not, the 
sleep of the just, and his daughter went 
her way. Whether the Merrimack Mills 
were closed or not I do not know ; but she 
found employment, and my next knowledge 
of her was as the editor of The Lowell Of- 
fering. 

During the several years of her editor- 
ship she was the most copious writer for 
the Offering, and her articles indicated not 
only superior culture, but literary talent, 
taste, and versatility that won more than 
approval — hearty admiration — from those 
best fitted to judge her work on its merits. 
The Offering had a subscription list of four 
thousand, which meant fully as much as 
twenty thousand would at the present time. 
It was in every respect on a level with the 
best magazines of the day. Its profits en- 
abled Miss Farley to carry a brother through 
Harvard College, and to make generous 
provision for the comfort of the family at 
home. The work attracted no little atten- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic. A 
volume containing a selection from its arti- 
eles was published in London in 1849, in 
one of the several series issued as popular 
libraries. At a much later period, my friend 
President Felton, in Paris, while attending 
part of a course of lectures on English lit- 
erature, by Philaréte Chasles, heard one en- 
tire lecture on the history and the literary 
merits of The Lowell Offering. 

During the palmy years of the Offering 
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I used, every winter, to lecture for the 
Lowell Lyceum. Not amusement, but in- 
struction, was then the lyceum lecturer’s 
sole aim, and however dry he or his subject 
might be, if he only conveyed knowledge 
which his hearers did not already possess, 
he was listened to with profound attention. 
The Lowell hall — immense we used to call 
it ; it was one of the largest of its time 

was always crowded, and four fifths of the 
audience were factory girls. When the lec- 
turer entered, almost every girl had a book 
in her hand, and was intent upon it. When 
he rose. the books were laid aside, and 
paper and pencil taken instead ; and there 
were very few who did not carry home full 
notes of what they heard. 


I have never 


seen anywhere so assiduous note-taking — 
no, not evenin a college class, when the notes 
might be of avail in an impending exami- 
nation —as in that assembly of young wo- 


men, laboring for their subsistence, many 
of whom in after life filled honorable, use- 
ful, in some instances conspicuous positions 
in society. 

Are the daughters of our farmers, me- 
chanics, and tradesmen, who would scorn 
the thought of being factory operatives, do- 
ing as much for themselves, their families, 
the community, posterity, as was done by 
those hard-working young women of an 
earlier generation ? 

Unrecon. — Mr. Richard Grant White’s 
—- Loy- incorrigible Tory grandfather, as 

set forth in Mr. Church’s paper 
in the March Atlantic, reminds me of those 
historic spinsters, daughters of Dr. Mather 
Byles, who kept their rushlight of loyalty 
to the king of England still burning in 
Boston long after the sun of independence 
had risen and was in full blaze. Dr. Byles 
and his two daughters were among the few 
Tories of social rank who were shut up in 
the town during the siege of 1775, and the 
girls—for girls they were once — walked 
arm in arm with General Howe and Lord 
Perey on Boston Common, and never forgot 
that walk to the end of their unrepentant 
days. They lived then and till the day of 
their death in the family house on Tremont 
Street, near Common Street, and when re- 
publican noises rose under their windows 
they banished them by the recollection of 
the fact that once Lord Percy’s band played 
before their house for their special delecta- 
tion. Among the reasons reported by his 
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daughter Catherine for dismissing Dr. Byles 
from his parish were “his friendly dispo- 
sition to the British troops, particularly his 
entertaining them at his house, indulging 
them with his telescope,” ete. 

These two uncompromising relies lived, 
the one till 1835, the other till 1837, and 
entertained their visitors with whatever sa- 
vored of antiquity, themselves being the 
most ancient of all. The bellows two cen- 
turies old; the chair which had been sent 
by the English government to their grand- 
father, the lieutenant-governor of the pro- 
vince ; the envelope of a letter from Pope 
to the same gentleman, with commissions 
for him signed successively by Queen Anne 
and three of the Georges, — all these were 
scarcely so venerable as the spirit of the 
maiden ladies. One of them wrote to Wil- 
liam IV. on his accession to the throne. 
The sisters had known the sailor king, and 
now assured him that the family of Dr. 
Byles always had been, and would continue 
to be, loyal to their rightful sovereign of 
England. 

In the course of time the town found it 
desirable to pull down a portion of their 
house. This was too much for the elder 
sister, who died shortly after. “It was one 
of the consequences,” said the survivor se- 
verely, “of living in a republic. Had we 
been living under a king, he would have 
eared nothing about our little property, and 
we could have enjoyed it in our own way 
as long as we lived. But there is one com- 
fort, that not a creature in the States will 
be any better for what we shall leave be- 
hind us.” They had taken good care that 
their property should go to relatives living 
away from the hated republic. 

A Street — The comforting thought that 
Drama seen : é 

psc the most ugly and commonplace 
Stage. stretches of life — like the most 
barren phases of nature — always possess 
innumerable touches of beauty is most fre- 
quently brought home to me by the children 
in grimy city streets. Not that they are 
often visions of loveliness. I do not haunt 
the Italian quarter, and nowhere else should 
I expect a predominance of beauty; but still 
I have a whole gallery of precious little por- 
traits in my memory that I have accumu- 
lated one by one out of the usual material 
that the streets, oftenest the poor streets, 
spread before one ; and though they are 
very minute, very “ unimportant ” from the 
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picture dealer’s point of view, yet I find 
them, against their ugly backgrounds, pos- 
sessed of a special and touching grace. To 
tell about children one peculiarly needs the 
help of the voice and of pantomime, but let 
me try what I can do toward translating 
two or three tiny scenes into the mere sym- 
bols of language. 

There were the half dozen little girls — 
very small, but not babies, the oldest per- 
haps eight — whom, one raw, gray March 
Sunday, I saw sitting on the inhospitable 
steps of a gloomy closed business building 
down town. Why had that unshepherded 
flock settled there, of all places? It was 
a cross-street ; there were very few people 
going by. It must have been a dreary ten- 
ement house indeed from which, on such 
a day, this bare place offered a refuge. I 
suppose a few people, going to and from a 
ferry, were their entertainers ; for, as you 
will see, it was to feast on the passers-by 
that they were there. As I approached, 
they were gabbling, but softly, with their 
heads all together, and turned from me to- 
ward some retreating feminine figure ; but 
when one looked my way, she set up a mys- 
terious little wild cackle, whereupon all at- 
tention and much excitement were centred 
upon my modest person, and (my vanity ex- 
pands delightfully now with the recollec- 
tion) from the first observer I caught, in 
the loudest and most gleeful of undertones, 
the words, “'That’s me! That’s me!’’ 
Then, lowering her voice, with a note of 
awe, “ Oh, see, see! Silk ! silk !” and the 
small blue grimy hands smoothed automat- 
teally her own ragged frock, while, in a 
trance of rapture, she gazed at mine, where, 
after all, I remember with still poignant 
regret, only a very humble portion of silk 
was visible. They were “ choosing,’ you 
see, as I used to from fashion plates, and 
were utterly oblivious of my existence other 
than as a lovely vision sent for their de- 
light ; and what a thing it is for me to 
know that I have once presented such an 
aspect to feliow-beings ! 

Altogether a different note was struck by 


a good-looking ten-year-old boy, in shabby- 
respectable clothes ; but if the little girls 
gave me my finest experience of flattery, I 
am not sure but this boy revealed to me the 
purest possibilities of soul-to-soul human 


intercourse. Yet words play so small a 


part in such intercourse as that that it is 
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quite possible you may miss an atmosphere 
I would fainconvey. I met him on a street 
given over to the smallest of shops and al- 
most the cheapest of restaurants ; a mirac- 
wlously unattractive spot. It was autumn, 
and I carried a branch of flaming, splen- 
did maple leaves. He stopped, as if the 
sight of them really took his breath away. 
“Oh, give me one!” he gently exclaimed, 
in a manner that was more than polite. It 
lifted our interview straightway into some 
rare, superhuman atmosphere, where per- 
fect simplicity, the absolute accord of the 
outward expression with the inward feeling, 
became a matter of course. Unfortunately, 
this was not so becoming to me as to him. 
I said, “ Oh, I hate to,” but at the same 
time I began looking for the meanest little 
leaf I could find. When I had discovered 
and was presenting it, shame overcame 
me, and, torn with conflicting emotions, I 
said, “I know I’m being horridly stingy.” 
“ Never mind,” said my boy, in a big, mas- 
culine, comforting manner, “I know just 
how you feel.’’ He smiled his thanks re- 
assuringly, and we parted, never to meet 
again ; and I went on my way with only 
the usual automata around me. I declare, 
I could write a sad little poem about it 
this minute. 

For fear I should, let me turn quickly to 
the three giddy small boys whom I once saw 
being perfectly wicked in the same neigh- 
borhood. There was nothing sad about 
them, and I dare say you will have to use 
a mental microscope in order to discover 
anything about them. The incident is the 
tiniest imaginable, but it is not less than 
they were. They looked exactly like the 
most grotesquely diminutive pictures of 
street urchins in the comic papers. It was 
after dark, and the wild lateness of the hour 
doubtless played its part in exciting their 
zest for dangerous revelry. They sat ina 
row on a low doorstep, so low that their 
feet reached the pavement, looking as big 
as your thumb, and took their pleasure in 
making remarks of a facetious nature to 
and about the passers-by. I came along, 
with a foreign cap of somewhat unusual 
cut on my head, and out of a little gur- 
gling nest of giggles an infantine voice 
piped, “ Hi! see the cap!” I turned to 
discover my critics, and there they were, all 
helplessly tumbling against each other in 


Mephistophelian mirth. I stretched my 
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eyes very wide, as I gazed at them, and the 
youngest, who was the only one sufficiently 
self-controlled to be able to see anything, 
had a daring inspiration all to himself. He 
gasped like a fish in awe of his own au- 
dacity for a second, and then weakly sang 
out, “ Hi! see the eyes!” and before the 
last word was fairly uttered tumbled over 
behind his limp companions in sin, over- 
come, like an “esthetic” poet, with the 
bliss and terror of transgression. 


The Uses of 
Placebo. 


— Not long since I was a con- 
valescent, in that comfortable 
stage which takes an amiable and patroniz- 
ing interest in the therapeutic measures 
employed to effect coy Health’s return. In 
a professionally unguarded moment, and 
replying to my expressed conviction that 
the conspicuous flavor of a certain medi- 
cine was its essential element of efficacy, 
“ No,” said the good physician; “it is mere- 
ly a placebo.” So, then, the great factor 
of my cure, as accredited by me, had no- 
thing to do with the eure. I had been the 
victim of an insinuating deception, and it 
had been thought necessary to deal with 
me as with the querulous child for whom 
the displeasing but wholesome remedy must 
be disguised! On the other hand, I asked 
myself, Why quarrel with that which in- 
dulgently might be counted as among the 
little graces of pharmaceutics, — as the final 
wsthetie touch given by the artist chemist 
to his studious concoction for my benefit? 
“ T-will-please ” had indeed ingratiated it- 
self with me, and who could say that it did 
not have its own potency in the vague and 
spacious province of “ mind-cure ” ? 

With the rambling license permitted to 
the convalescent, I ran over some eases 
that seemed to have a near or remoter like- 
ness to my own. Rather, first of all, I re- 
viewed repeated instances in which I had 
myself been the patient successfully treated 
by the placebo method. What memories of 
childhood’s tasks set by my elders, — tasks 
ingeniously flavored with play or dramatic 
impersonation! What vista of school-days 
tinctured with contests and prizes! Later 
on, what phases of experience rendered 
tolerable only by an adventitious sweeten- 
ing with imagination! Did not Orestes call 
his triad of tormentors the Humenides, and 
was there not honey as well as opiate seeds 
in the cake which the sibyl threw to Pluto’s 
grisly watch-dog ? 
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Socially, when reproof is to be adminis- 
tered, the use of some sort of placebo seems 
absolutely necessary. I recalled the admi- 
rable sagacity of my next-door neighbor, 
who, being much annoyed by the trespass- 
ing of school-boys, had the humorous and 
kindly tact to put her premises in charge, 
seriatim, of each marauding band or indi- 
vidual offender, and thus, by a dexterous 
appeal to each to keep the others in order, 
turned petty miscreancy into protective ri- 
valry. Encouraged by the success of her 
example, I had, not long after, applied the 
same principle, with fair results ; for, in a 
jostling crowd of hobbledehoys at the ferry- 
house, at the request, “ Gentlemen, please do 
not crowd,” there had been a considerate 
falling back, and a murmur of deprecation 
for their rudeness. I also remembered the 
pathetic case of the small dusky hand- 
maid, who came to me in a flood of tears 
at the unkindness of certain white children. 
“They said I was a little black nigger!” 
“Well, but you know you are not,” I an- 
swered, with less of reflection than of exas- 
peration with her tormentors. But, sooth 
to say, the little handmaid dried her tears 
with an alacrity that could scarcely have 
been greater had my words effected a total 
annihilation of her color. 

In conclusion, the illustration of the pla- 
cebo principle that most pleased my con- 
valescent fancy was drawn from a friénd’s 
reminiscences of travel in Spain. In that 
land of romance, the muleteer, when he has 
exhausted all the usual means of spurring 
on his rarely opinionated and resolute beast, 
drops the use of oaths and lash, and, in 
wheedling tones, begins to compliment long- 
ears by calling him a horse! Singularly 
enough, this flattery has usually the happy 
effect of persuading the obstinate animal 
to resume his journey. . . . Thus meditat- 
ing, I fell asleep, and dreamed that a dis- 
tinguished expert had found a placebo 
equally applicable and efficacious in all 
cases of social balking incident to the hu- 
man family. 

— Those who followed Mrs. 
Whiting’s account of Mrs. Sec- 
retary Pepys, in the December Atlantic, 
may like to hear something of her parent- 
age and girlhood; derived, not from the 
Diary, but from the Life, Journals, and 
Correspondence (London, 1841), —a work 
long out of print. When Pepys was elected, 


Elizabeth 
Pepys. 
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in 1673, M. P. for Castle-Rising, his com- 
petitor alleged that he was disqualified, 
being a Papist and having made his wife 
one. The Earl of Shaftesbury (Dryden’s 
Achitophel) even asserted that he had seen 
an altar and crucifix in Pepys’ house. Pepys 
wrote to his brother-in-law, Baltazar St. 
Michel, asking him to clear him from the 
imputation. The reply, given in full in the 
above-mentioned volume, has been omitted, 
or very inaccurately summarized, by editors 
of the Diary. 

Elizabeth’s paternal grandfather, Mar- 
chant de St. Michel, was high sheriff, not 
of Anjou, which would have been an impor- 
tant provincial governorship, but of Baugé, 
a town thirty miles northeast of Angers. 
The high sheriff’s only son went to Ger- 
many to take part in the Thirty Years’ 
War, and there, when just of age, turned 
Protestant. On his father’s death he re- 
turned home, but found himself disinherited 
on account of his religion, everything being 
left to his sister. A rich uncle, a canon in 
Paris, offered him £20,000 if he would go 
to mass again, but the young man was proof 
against the temptation. Being “extreme 
handsome ” — his daughter evidently took 
after him — “and of mighty courtly parts,” 
he was appointed gentleman carver to Hen- 
rietta Maria on her marriage to Charles L., 
and accompanied her to England in 1625. 
A friar, however, noticed that he did not 
attend mass, like the rest of the house- 
hold, and St. Michel —the plebeian name 
Marchant, answering to our name Chap- 
man, had been, or was, gradually dropped ? 
—met his reproaches with a blow. The 
queen dismissed him, and soon afterwards 
he married the daughter of Sir Francis 
Kingsmill, the widow of an Irish squire ; 
and with £1300 of her dowry sailed for 
France to sue his sister for his patrimony. 
Captured by a Dunkirk corsair, and de- 
tained for some months, he returned to 
England, and settled on his wife’s small re- 
maining income at Bideford, Devonshire, 
at or near which Elizabeth and Baltazar 
were born. After a time, St. Michel, at the 
head of a company of volunteers, went to 
assist the French against the Spaniards, and 
helped to capture Dunkirk, which must 
have been in 1646, albeit Baltazar makes 


1 His father, probably the Captain Marchant attached 
tothe French court in 1612, had doubtless added the 
name of a village in which he had property. Another 
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the date 1648-49, and speaks also of the 
capture of Arras, which had taken place 
in 1640. When peace was concluded, St. 
Michel rejoined his family in Paris, but 
was “full of whimsies and propositions of 
perpetual motion, ete., which soaked his 
pocket.” His wife had made some wealthy 
friends, who embittered her against him, 
promising, if desert him and 
change her religion, to provide liberally for 
her and her children. Elizabeth was to be 
a nun, and Baltazar page to the papal nun- 
cio. Accordingly, in the husband’s absence, 
two coaches arrived ; one carrying off wife 
and daughter to the Nouvelles Catholiques, 
an institution for converts, and the other 
taking the son to a similar establishment 
for males. 


she would 


(This, we shall see, was not 
the only time the flighty English wife took 
French leave of her French husband.) 
Elizabeth, then twelve or thirteen, was ul- 
timately “deluded into the nunnery of the 
Ursulines,” but had not been there long 
before the distracted father, “by some 
stratagem,” says Baltazar, but perhaps by 
the information of Cromwell’s ambassador, 
Lockhart, always zealous for distressed 
Protestants, “got her out and us all.’’ 

The whole family returned to England, 
settling in London, and at fifteen Elizabeth 
Marchant de St. Michel, as she was styled, 
married Pepys. The father was delighted 
with the match, and Baltazar remembered 
his remarking to Elizabeth that “among 


the greatest of the happinesses he enjoyed 
in his mind was that she had, by matching 
with you [Pepys], not only wedded wisdom, 
but also one who by it, he hoped in Christ, 
would quite blow out those foolish thoughts 
she might in her more tender years have 


had of Popery.” Elizabeth’s reply was that 
riper understanding and a Protestant hus- 
band had removed all fear of her tending 
that way any more. We may conclude 
that, though she sometimes pretended to be 
a Catholic, it was simply to tease her hus- 
band. 

Whatever may have been the ease in the 
first four years of his wedded life, Pepys, 
judging by the Diary, afterwards saw very 
little of his wife’s father. With scant cer- 
emony he unsaints him, styling him “old 
Mr. Michell,” and his indexers follow suit ; 


Marchant, professor at the Sorbonne at the same date, 
may have been his brother. 
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so that we have to look under “ Michell,” 
at the risk of confusion with “little Mich- 
ell,” or “young Michell,” a pastry cook 
who had married Sarah, ex-housekeeper to 
Lord Sandwich, Pepys’ kinsman and pa- 
tron. The dashing officer and enthusiastic 
inventor had apparently become premature- 
ly old, and had lost all spirit. He had only 
£20 a year, half this pittance being an al- 
lowance from the French Church in Lon- 
don ; and he was glad to rule paper for the 
admiralty, to make a little money. His 
wife, during her son’s absence in Holland 
(he apparently returned with a wife), 
“ pawned all the things that he [ Baltazar] 
had got in his service under Oliver [Crom- 
well], and ran of her own accord, without 
her husband’s leave, into Flanders.” Pepys, 
out of pity for the old man, was more like 
a father than a brother-in-law to Baltazar, 
for whom he obtained first an appointment 
on the Duke of Albemarle’s Guards, then 
the post of muster master of the fleet, and 
lastly the deputy treasurership of the navy, 
with £1500 for contingencies, “the whole 
profit to be paid to my wife, to be disposed 
of as she sees fit for father and mother’s 
relief.”’ With a dutiful son and a kind 
son-in-law, “old Mr. Michell ” must have 
ended his life in comfort. We hear of 
his fetching Mr. and Mrs. Pepys to Balta- 
zar’s wedding anniversary. “A mighty 
pretty dinner we had in this little house,” 
says the epicure diarist, who, however, was 
evidently fond of Baltazar, and thought 
his wife Betty “a pretty young thing, and 
amiable.” It is amusing to read, under 
date April 25, 1666, “I come, to have my 
hair cut by my sister Michell and her hus- 
band, and so to bed.” Yet Pepys obvious- 
ly cared little for the old people, for in ten 
years he records only three or four inter- 
views with them. St. Michel died about 
1672, three years after his daughter ; but 
his widow, though then “continually ill, 
and not likely long to survive him,” was 
still living in 1674. The estrangement 
which arose, after the Diary had ceased, 
between Pepys and “ Balty ” prevents our 
hearing more of the St. Michel family, but 
Balty with his daughter attended Pepys’ 
funeral. 

May I add that the Diary was written, 
not in a cipher of Pepys’ invention, but in 
Jeremiah Rich’s shorthand, published in 
1654, and already popular? Two friends 
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of mine, though usually writing two mod- 
ern and briefer systems, corresponded with 
each other in Rich’s, which they had mas- 
tered out of interest in Pepys. 

— Permit me space in the Club 
to give a mere sketch of a 
Southern gentleman. <A type ? 
By no means, for he is himself only, and 
only like himself. He is unique. He isa 
gentleman of the old school, a true blue 
“befo’ the war ” Southerner. 


Not exactly 
Attendant 
Physician. 


His voice is as soft, as deliciously rich, as 
Jersey cream. His appearance is handsome. 
His face is beautiful. His hair is tinged 
with gray, and falls in soft curls on his coat 
collar. 

He and my father are cousins, both phy- 
sicians. Some few summers ago, this gen- 
tleman had driven up from the village 
where he practiced his profession, to spend 
a leisure day, that rare thing in a good doc- 
tor’s life, with his cousin and brother phy- 
sician. As a matter of course, their talk 
soon drifted to “ cases,” especially to dan- 
gerous and successful surgical operations. 
It was a talk long continued, —a talk of 
wounds, cuts, shots, stabs, amputations. 

My cousin’s turn came to tell a story. 

‘¢ You know of Blank, of our town? ” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” assented my father. 

“ He is a spirited fellow ; he is in every 
way an admirable man,” continued my 
cousin. “ About four years ago he had a 
difficulty, in which he was terribly wounded. 
He was shot here ; the ball went in just 
here.” 

Then followed further conversation about 
wounds, all in technical terms ; then talk of 
treatment, in still more technical terms ; 
and finally my father said : — 

“ He recovered, I suppose ?” 

“Yes. Iam most happy to say his re- 
covery was complete,” was the reply. 

“You attended him ?” asked my father. 
“ You were his physician, of course ? ” 

“ Well, no,” replied my cousin. “TI was 
called in only during the latter part of his 
illness. It — er —er—it was I who shot 
him.”’ 


? 


— Luck and Chance (those two 
old inseparables of our common 


The Intem- 
perance of 
~— speech) treat us tosome strange 
exhibitions of caprice as regards the least 
as well as the greatest affairs of life. For 
example, among other gifts and felicitations 
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of a recent supreme occasion, Benedicta 
was made the puzzled recipient of six sugar- 
tongs and an equal number of butter-knives. 
What she can do with each superfluous five 
of the above-named articles I know not, un- 
less (delicacy forbid !) she takes suggestion 
from an advertisement to which her attention 
has been drawn, namely, “ Duplicate Wed- 
ding Presents Exchanged,” ete. Benedicta’s 
dilemma is but one of the many instances 
of freakish and intemperate conduct on the 
part of Luck and Chance in matters of 
seemingly small moment. Such instances 
are more easily adduced than accounted 
for or even classified. Why, in our game 
of backgammon last night, should my gentle 
antagonist have thrown all the “ doubles,” 
I throwing none ? Why to-day more than 
on some other day, in my journey about 
the city, afoot or in the horse cars, should 
I have been meeting continually the crip- 
pled, the dwarfed, and otherwise misshapen 
ones of the human family ? Why for three 
successive mornings does the postman keep 
aloof, and then, on the fourth, why does 
his shrill whistle at your door announce 
the descent of a whole covey of white- 
winged birds from all quarters of your 
epistolary world? And why on one day 
do fine weather, your leisure and desire, 
with other favoring concurrents, bring no 
visitor to the house, while on the morrow 
(nowise propitious to such an event) does 
¢ All-the-W orld-and-his- Wife ” come to see 
you? Neither can the little brothers of 
Walton, the weather, nor the fish them- 
selves furnish an explanation of the fluctu- 
ating fortunes that follow rod and line and 
the fly. The sentimental searcher for four- 
leafed clover will tell you that in some 
random brief time, and within some un- 
indicated small area, she has gathered 
more of these fairy favors than often in 
a whole afternoon’s quest over the entire 
field. 

These uncalendared seasons of dearth 
and plenty do not seem to be confined to 
the realm of the physical. What has the 
soul to do with those unscrupulous play- 
fellows Luck and Chance? And yet it is 
one day (for no cause assignable by itself) 
all affiuence, another day all indigence. I 
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am courageous ; then, during that dispen- 
sation of spirit, everything which happens 
contributes to courage. I am despondent 
and timorous ; the same surroundings and 
incidents foster pusillanimity. But each 
condition, while it endures, wears a stamp 
of the absolute and immutable ; and our 
spiritual sovereignty seems to be governed 
by a kind of powerful, unmeasured vis in- 
ertie, under which the affairs of the soul, 
if they are static, delight to continue so, or, 
if in violent motion, refuse to become tran- 


quilized. ? 


“It never rains but it pours 
and ‘‘ Misfortunes never come singly ” are 
proverbial expressions for the recognized 
strange immoderateness in the vicissitudes 
of outward current events, — expressions 
equally applicable to the flowing or ebbing 
fortunes of the spirit. But is it not a very 
human and general trait that, while we re- 
cognize the fitfulness and intemperance of 
Fate, we are all the time bent upon estab- 
lishing a theory of libration between the 
excesses of Fate’s behavior in each kind ? 
In any reign of prosperity we suspect 
** The luck of Caesar which the gods give men 
To excuse their after-wrath.” 

In an opposite state of things there is a 
disposition (not quite so positive and ready) 
to be consoled by remembering that “af- 
fairs refuse to be administered badly a long 
time.” (Popularly, “ It is a long lane that 
has no turning.”) I confess to sharing the 
general prejudice that there must be an 
ultimate balance between the extravagan- 
cies of destiny. True, the precedents and 
examples set by the every-day chance of 


things do not teach us calm and even pro- 


cedure. Acting according to the apparent 
teaching of circumstances, we should be 
yet more than we are creatures of abrupt 
and violent revulsion ; and our moral wea- 
ther would be of the sort ordained by an 
ancient sibyl of my acquaintance, who 
would have us believe that “after a very 
cold winter we always have a very hot 
summer, and after a very hot summer we 
always have a very cold winter,” — thus 
giving an endless and unalterable succession 
of extreme seasons. Yet very many who 
have listened to her oracle have failed to 
detect a flaw in the logic thereof. 




















